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INTRODUCTION. 


The Spread of Education is one of the greatest wants 
of India. The want is being supplied but slowly. No 
doubt various agencies are at work which have done and 
are doing an appreciable proportion of what is needed. For 
two generations the British Government has had some sense 
of its responsibility in the matter and, both direotly and 
indirectly, bas been doing good work in the field of Educa- 
tion. In some districts, Native Governments and Native 
noblemen have provided means of instruction, or have given 
help to those who are earnest in providing them ; while the 
services of many Missionary bodies hava likewise been great 
in almost every corner of the Jand. These agenoies have 
all been useful ; but an immense deal remains to be done 
.before education in India, as regards either its kidd or its 
extent, reaches a standard that can be counted tolerable 
in a civilized and progressive community Less than one- 
eighth of the number who would be at school in suoh a 
community, are receiving instruction of any kind whatever. 
There is no hope of the proper standard being reached 
until the people of India, or such portion of them at any 
rate as ought to be examples and leaders to the rest, exert 
themselves aright to secure enlightenment and training for 
a constantly increasing proportion of each generation as it 
rises. As the Education Commission, the most repre- 
sentative body that has dealt with this great subject, bas 
wisely said : “ Natives of India must constitute the most 
*« important of all agencies if educational means are ever to 
« be oo-extensive with educational wants. Other agencies 
** may hold a prominent place for a time and may always 
« find some place in a system in which great variety is on 
u every ground desirable. But the higher Education of the 
•country will notbe on a basis thatcanberegarded asperman. 



“ ent or safe, nor will it receive the wide extension that is 
“needed, until the larger part of it at all events is provided 
“ and managed by the people of the country for themselves.” 

It is well that the people have begun to move in the 
required direction. Institutions for education maintained 
by Local and Municipal bodies are to a certain extent a sign 
of popular interest in the progress of enlightenment and of 
popular effort to promote it. And it is a still more hopeful 
sign that many institutions, of every grade from the lowest 
to the highest, have originated from non-official effort and 
are healthily maintained by it. Such institutions alone, — 
those under private managers, whether aided or unaided by 
the State, — afford anything approaching to an index of the 
extent to which the people of India are learning to feel the 
need for education and to endeavour to supply it for them- 
selves. In this point of view it is satisfactory that, though 
some Provinces are extremely backward, yet in India as a 
whole the number of pupils being educated by private effort 
rose in4he five years between 1891 and 1897 from 2,730,000. 
to 3,120,000*. Some portion of this increase, but not a very 
large one, is doubtless due to private effort in the hands of 
Missionary bodies. Apart from this, there is increase enough 
to show that the general public has begun to reoognize its 
duty and to endeavour to discharge it. Still, it is no more 
than a beginning that has been made so long as only 12 
per cent, of those who ought to be at school are attending any 
kind of educational institution. Indeed even this gives too 
favourable a view of the educational condition of the country. 
Burma is included in the figures on which this estimate 
is based, and education is much more widely diffused in 
Burma than in any part of India proper. Moreover the 
figures apply only to the Presidencies and Provinces of 
British India. In some of the Protected States education 
is comparatively by no means backward, but there can be no 
doubt that educational statistics for the whole 300 millions, 
or little less, that people India, would show estate of 

*8ee the Quinquennial Report on Education ; lUff. 



matters considerably less favourable than is here set down. 
Even in the most advanced Provinces* such as Madras or 
Bombay, three-fourths of the boys of school-going age and 
all but a poor twenty-fifth of the girls are still growing up 
in complete ignorance of letters. In the most backward 
Province, only one boy is at school out of every ten who 
ought to be, and only one girl out of every two hundred. 
In Some of the Protected States the state of matters is 
probably even worse. On the whole it is open to question 
whether the increasing educational effort which has 
undoubtedly been put forth in recent years does much more 
than keep pace with the steady growth of the population. 

There iB evident need of far greater effort, and the only 
effort that is likely to succeed is that of the people them- 
selves. No other agency can work upon anything approach- 
ing to an adequate scale. For reasons of economy, and many 
other reasons which are set forth in the following pages, the 
direct efforts of Government to provide means of education 
ought steadily to diminish rather than increase. Chiefs and 
nobles may doubtless do more than they are doing, but 
the number of them prepared to make sacrifices for the 
general good is not large, and shows no great tendency to 
increase. Missionary bodies may do a good deal indirectly 
by stirring up Native Christians to be more earnest in help- 
ing to enlighten their countrymen at large, but are little 
likely to increase their direct efforts for the spread of edu- 
cation. In any case, the utmost they can do will but touch 
the fringe of so vast a problem. If India is ever to be 
educated in the measure that has been reached in Britain or 
the United States, in France or Germany, or any other of 
the countries alongside of which it should be the ambition 
of India to stand, there must manifestly be immensely more 
widespread effort on the part of the people themselves. 

■ 'The question rises why, when the need for such effort 
is so patent^ there should be so little of it, and why though 
it he increaeng its increase should be so slow. The chief 
of the state of matters undoubtedly is merely vis 



inertia, the inherent difficulty of getting ft mighty matt to 
move along an unaccustomed path. As regards the 
removal of this main cause of the smallness of popular 
effort to roll away the ignorance that beclouds the land) 
there is nothing for it but to trust to the slow growth of 
public spirit and the slow effect of India’s coming into 
closer contact with the peoples among whom the forces of 
modern civilization are most powerful. At the some time 
there are subsidiary causes of the backwardness of popular 
effort in behalf of education with which it may be possible 
to deal more summarily. 

The most important of these contributory causes is the 
failure hitherto of the leaders of public opinion fully to 
understand the plan of the Government of India for dealing 
with the mass of ignorance by which every kind of progress 
is so grievously retarded, a failure which in its turn is very 
largely caused by the reluctance of the agents of Govern* 
ment itself to act along the lines laid down to guide them. 
The leading feature of the educational policy of the State is 
to encourage and honour all without exception who are 
willing to help to enlighten the country, and to aid their 
efforts both by pecuniary subvention and by wise guidance 
and inspection. The State most rightly desires to keep 
general control over education, but as rightly wishes to 
retire, not hastily or prematurely but as soon as it can do 
so without injury, from direotly providing the means of 
, education, and especially of education of the higher kind. 

recognises that it must have the co-operation of every 
possible non-official agency if India is to be educated. Ib 
recognises also that so long as it takes part, or at any rate 
takes a large or prominent part, in supplying the educa- 
tional institutions that are needed, there is little likelihood 
of private effort coming forward on an adequate soda. 
Mon will not exert themselves, even for their own good, so 
long as they rely upon a powerful friend whom they fancy 
to be ready to do everything for them that they need. With 
tins appeal for the help of non-official effort, which is . the 



mostouf^ndingfeature of the policy of the State, but few 
educational officials or educational departments sympathize. 
As a rule, their aim has been to maintain institutions of their 
own, or institutions which are so much under their control 
as to be at least guaei-department&l, and to treat everything 
as subordinate to the efficiency and prosperity of these insti- 
tutions. If they have not wished to repress non-official aid 
in the instruction of the people, the oases are exceptional 
in which they have shown any eagerness to encourage it. 
Instances have not been wanting in which representatives 
of Government have grievously misrepresented it by stirring 
up opposition to some forms of private effort, and by endeav- 
ouring to cripple, if not to ruin, institutions under private 
managers which they have regarded as rivals to their own. 

Such action, though by no means laudable, is not unna- 
tural. The best excuse that can be made for it is brought for- 
ward by the Education Commission when it says, as may be 
seen in the following pages : — “ To most men it is more satis- 
“ factory to work through agents that are under complete 
“ control than through those who have views of their own, and 
u who cannot be wholly prevented from giving effect to 

“ them Moreover the spirit of attending to 

“ onS’s own more immediate duty is not unnatural. The 
“ Department was instructed to manage directly one set of 
“ schools, while it was only indirectly to control another. 
** It could hardly be expected altogether to overcome the 
“ very natural tendency to give mdre sympathy and support 
“ to the former than to the latter, especially in oases where 
** the latter were weak and backward, and not easily raised 
M into useful models of efficient and thorough education. It 

* could not in fact have risen at once to the level of the 
? high position it was meant to hold, without greater breadth 
$of viewmnd a more confirmed habit of looking to broad 

* results than it is Bale to count on in a large and busy De- 

W par t.ma nt. ” 

r* All fcha is extremely true. Nevertheless, since many, 
fbonghnot all, of the Local Governments have .been 



led to act on the narrow lines which Educational Officers and 
Departments too generally favour, the effect oik the spread 
of education has been disastrous. The impression has come 
to prevail that those who make non-official efforts in behalf 
of education are opposing Government, and that those who 
wish to help the State or to receive honour from it must do 
all they can to favour institutions which the Departments 
manage and to discourage others. When such powerful influ- 
ences and sentiments come in to reinforce the inevitable vis 
inertia , it need cause little surprise that effort to remove the 
reproach of illiteracy is increasing with such regrettable 
slowness. 

It is believed that good may be done by inviting the 
attention of the public to the real nature of the educational 
policy of the State. The Government of India, which 
alone represents the State or has a right to define its policy, 
invites all agencies and all parties, men of every class and of 
every creed, to co-operate with it in enlightening the people. 
It offers sympathy and aid to all. Its single stipulation is 
that all shall submit to so much guidance as is necessary for* 
the due economy and wise direction of effort, and for the 
common good in every way. This is the broad and liberal 
policy which the Government of India not long ago expressed 
regret that so many of its officials, and even of its sub-' 
ordinate administrations, have failed to follow faithfully. 
To make the main features of this policy better known is the 
objeot of the present publication. 

If this object be in any fair measure attained, it can 
hardly be but that those who sincerely wish India to paBfr 
into a higher stage of sooial and political life will become' 
more ready than they have proved themselves as yet to 
sympathize with and encourage such private effortas exists , 5 
and to add very largely to its amount. The following is a 
very important passage in the Despatch which founded the 
Universities of India and laid down the lines on which the 
whole great scheme of education should be built. u We 
"have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of 



** grants-in-aid which has been oarried oat in this oOtmtry 
“with very great success; and we confidently anticipate, by 
“ thus drawing support from local resources, in addition to 
“ contributions from the State, a far more rapid progress of 
“ education than would follow a mere increase of expenditure 
“ by the Government ; while it possesses the additional ad - 
“ vantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
“ and combination for local purposes, which is itself of no 
ee mean importance to the well-being of a nation .” Those who 
wrote thus were in fullest sympathy with the desire that the 
people of India should become, as far as possible and as 
soon as possible, self-directing and, in every good sense, pro- 
gressive. In their view, it is one of the first elements of 
progress that non-official should be preferred to official 
agency in that education which moulds the character and 
tendency of each generation as it rises. The call iB therefore 
loud, as the opening whioh the State means to afford is 
great, for those who aspire to be leaders of the people to 
combine for the purpose of making steadily increasing pro- 
vision for the spread of the enlightenment without which 
healthy progress is impossible. This volume consists of as 
full a collection as is consistent with its being of moderate 
size of documents fitted to show the essential features of 
the educational policy of the State. 

The first in time, as in importance, is the Despatch of 
1854, which has just been referred to as the foundation of 
the whole fabric of Indian Education. This great State 
paper was the guide of the Education Commission in fram- 
ing the Beport to which it is important that public attention 
should be drawn. In fact that Report does little more than 
point out in detail how the principles laid down in the Des- 
patch may be best applild to practice. 

The next, and largest, part of the present publication 
consists of those passages of the Commission’s Report which 
cast most light upon what the policy of the State is meant 
to be. Those passages occur particularly in its eighth 
chapter, of which the greater part, together with a few 



important “paragraphs from other chapters, and with the 
whole of the Commission's recommendations, is here reprin- 
ted. All interested in education who have it in them power 
ought, however, to study the entire Report, or at all events 
Chapters IV, V, VI, and IX, — those which treat of Primary, 
Secondary, and Collegiate Education, and of the Education 
of Special Classes — together with the portions of Chapter 
VIII which are here omitted for the sake of brevity. A 
reprint of the entire Report, with its 700 folio pageB and 
its vast array of Tables, would be too much for private re- 
sources, and would probably fall flat on aocount of its 
very weight. But it will be gratifying if this reproduction 
of the most immediately important parts of it should con- 
tribute to a revival of public interest in the whole ponder- 
ous volume in which every problem of Indian Education 
which had come to the front eighteen years ago is im- 
partially and exhaustively discussed. 

In the next place, this volume contains the Govern- 
ment Order of 23rd October 1884, which adopts almost 
every one of the suggestions and recommendations made in 
the Report, and practically converts it into an official and 
authoritative document. This Order gives a summary of 
the entire Report, and thus brings forward many important 
subjects with which the present publication does not deal. 1 

Finally, it has been thought well to reprint the Order 
of the 28th October 1899, in which the Government of India 
takes stock of the progress of education since the Commission 
Bat, and animadverts with conspicuous force and freedom 
on the extent to which its subordinates have come short 
of fully carrying out the polioy laid down to guide them: 
Those who read this Order in theiight of the portions of 
the Report of the Commission which are here reprinted, 
will need no comment to enable them to see that the 
theoretically accepted polioy is still far from being practically 
applied In most of the Provinces Of India. 
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It appears to os that the present time, when by an Act of the Imperial Legfrfatilife 
the responsible trust of the Government of India has again been planted in otrr hinds, 
is peculiarly suitable for the review of the progress which has already been made, the 
supply of existing deficiencies and the adoption of sfnch improvements as may bfe btd 
calculated to secure the ultimate benefit of the people committed to dor change. 

Among many subjects of importance, none can have a stronger Olafen to our 
attention # than that of education It k> one of our most siacrod duties to be the 
moans, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those vast fnfbfrtf 
and material blessings which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
which India, may under Providence derive from her connexion with England*. FAST, 
although British influence has already, in many remarkable instances, been applied 6 
with great energy and success to uproot demoralising ptoctipes, Arid Oven effafeg 
of a deeper dye, which for ages bad prevailed among the natives of IridiA, the go6d 
results of those efforts must, tn order to be permanent, possess the further sanction 
of a general sympathy in the native mind which the advanofe of education afofte dim 
secure. 

Public lkt^bh to Bengal, 6th Sbpt. 1827. 

We have, moieovcr, always looked upon the encouragement of education, as 
peculWly important, becanaei calculated “ not only to produce a higher degree of 
iritefleotftal fitness, but to the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages, and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with 
increased confidence commit offices of trust” in India, where the well-being of the 
people is so intimately connected with the truthfulness and ability of offioers of every 
grade in art departments of the State , 

Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned in the success of our 
effort# for the promotion of education, arc her material interests altogether unaffected 
bp the advance of European knowledge in India . this knowledge will teaoh the 
nhttvetfof fndiu fhe marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, 
fOufo them to emulate us in the development of the va#^ resources of their country, 
guide' them in their efforts, and gradually, but certainly, confer upon them all the 
ndV&magea Which AbcompAhy tlie healthy increase of wealth and commerce ; and, 
afcihe smhetime, secure to u$a larger and more certain supply of many articles 
itfoefofojr for our manufactory arid extensively consumed by all classes of our 
goytiifotLi atr Well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British 
fcfbffiifi 

Wfe lifcve from time to time given careful attention and encouragement to the 
attytowldehhave hitherto been made for the spread of education', arid rife' have 
watched’ w&ri deep interefo foe prabtibal results of the various syfetemt by which 
ipe s to Whave been directed, the periodical repdtW of foe different OUiicils 
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and Boards of Education, together with other official communications upon the same 
subject, have put us in possession of full information as to those educational estab- 
lishments which are under the direct control of Government ; while the evidence 
taken before the Committees of both Houses of Parliament upon Inctian affairs has 
given us the advantage of similar information with respect to exertions made for 
this purpose by persons unconnected with Government, and has also enabled us to 
profit by a knowledge of the views of those who are best able to arrive at sound 
conclusions upon the question of education generally. 

Aided, therefore, by example, experience of the past, and the most competent 
advice for the future we are now in a position to deoide on the mode in which the 
assistance of Government should be afforded to the more extended and systematic 
promotion of general education in India, and on the measures which should at once 
be adopted to that end. 

Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare that the education 
which we desire to see extended in India is that which has for its object the 
diffusion of the improved arts, Science, philosophy, and literature of Europe ; in 
short, of European knowledge. 

The systems of science and philosophy which form the learning of the East abound 
with grave errors, and Eastern literature is at best very deficient as regards all 
modern discovery and improvements ; Asiatic learning, therefore, however widely 
diffused, would 'but little advance our object. We do not wish to diminish the 
opportunities which are now afforded, in special institutions, for the study of San- 
skrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, or for the cultivation of those languages, which 
may be called the classical languages of India. An acquaintance with the works 
contained in them is valuable for historical and antiquarian purposes, and a know- 
ledge of the languages themselves is required in the study of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law, and is also of great importance for the critical cultivation and improvement of 
the vernacular languages of India. 

We are not unaware of the success of many distinguished Oriental scholars in 
their praiseworthy endeavours to engraft upon portions of Hindoo philosophy tho 
germs of sounder morals and of more advanced science ; and we are fax from under- 
rating the good effect which has thus been produced upon the learned classes of India, 
who pay hereditary veneration to those ancient languages, and whose assistance in 
the spread of education is so valuable, from the honourable and influential position 
which they ocoupy among their fellow -con ntrymen. But such attempts, although 
they may usefully co-operate, can only be considered as auxiliaries, and would be 
a very inadequate foundation for any general scheme of Indian education. 

We have also received most satisfactory evidence of the high attainments in 
English literature and European science which have been acquired of late years by 
some of the natives of India. But this success has been confined to but a small 
number of persons ; and we are desirous of extending far more widely the means of 
acquiring general European knowledge, of a less high order, but of snob a character 
as may be practically useful to the people of India in their different spheres of life. 
To attain this end it is necessary, for the reasons which we have given above, that 
they should be made familiar with the works of European authors, and with the 
results of the thought and labour of Europeans on the subjects of every description 
upon which knowledge is to be imparted to them ; ’ and to extend the means of 
imparting this knowledge must be the object of any general system of education. 

We have next to consider the manner in which our object is to be effected ; and 
this leads us to the question of the medium through which knowledge is to be 
conveyed to the people of India. It has hitherto been necessary, owing to the want 
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of translations or adaptations of European worka 'in ’the vefnaoular lang uages of 
India, and to the very imperfect shape in whioh European knowledge is to be found 
in any works iq the learned languages of the East, for those who desired to obtain 
a liberal education, to begin by the mastery of the English language as a key to the 
literature of Europe ; and a knowledge of English will always be essential to those 
natives of India who aspire to a high order of education. 

In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate vicinity of the Presid- 
ency towns, where persons who possess a knowledge of English are preferred to 
others in many employments, public ns well as private, a very moderate proficiency 
in the English language is often looked upon by those who attend school instruction 
as the end and object of their education, rather than as a necessary stop to the 
improvement of their general knowledge. We do not deny tbo value in many 
respects of the mere faculty of speaking and writing English, but we fear that a 
tendency has been created in these districts unduly to neglect the study of the 
vernacular languages. 

Vernacular instruction. 

It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English language for the 
vernacular dialects of the -country. We have always been most sensible of the 
importance of the use of the languages which alone are understood by the great mass 
of the population. These languages, and not English, have been put by us in the 
place of Persian in the administration of justice, and in the intercourse between the 
officers of Government and the people. It is indispensable, therefore, that in any 
general system of education the study of them should be assiduously attended to. And 
any acquaintance with improved European knowledge which is to be communicated 
to the great mass of the people— whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring 
a high order of education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the difficulties 
of a foreign language— can only be conveyed to them through ono or other of these 
vernacular languages. 

In any general system of education, the English language should be taught 
where there is a demand for it ; but such instruction should always be combined 
with a careful attention to the study of the vernacular language of the district, and 
with such general instruction as can be conveyed through that language. And 
while the English language continues to be made use of, as by far the most perfect 
medium for the education of those persons who have acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of it to receive general instruction through it, the vernacular languages must be 
employed to teach the far larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with, English. This can only be done effectually through the instrumentality of 
masters and professors, who may, by themselves knowing English, and thus having 
full acc ess to the latest improvements in knowledge of every kind, impart to their 
fellow-countrymen, through the medium of their mother-tongue the information 
which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as the importance of the 
vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the vernacular literatures of India 
will be gradually enriched by translations of European books, or by the original 
Compositions of men whose minds have been imbued with the spirit of European 
advancement, so that European knowledge may gradually be placed in this manner 
witftin the reach of all classes of the people. We look, therefore, to the English 
language arid to the vernacular languages of India together, as the media for the 
diffusion of European knowledge* and it is our desire to see them cultivated together 
in all schools in India of a sufficiently high class to maintain a schoolmaster possess- 
ing the Requisite qualifications. 

^e prooee4 n<> ^ to the machinery which we propose to establish fo?i Hie superin- 
tmettoe and direction of education* this has hitherto been exercised, in out 
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Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, by Boards andfio W>Hs of Spd np f &toft , 
pomppsed pf European and Native gentlemen, who have dqyoted thp®*#^ tp this 
ftyty with no other remuneration than the consciousness of Resisting ptogrofi* Vf 
learning and civilisation ; and, at the same time, with ap earnestness ability 
whiph must command the gratitude of the people pf lq<$a» and which will eptittp 
some honoured names amongst them to a high place among the benp|^e|ors pf India 
and of the human race. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Agra has, since the separation of the educational 
institutipns of the North-Western Provinces from those of Bengal, taken upon 
himself the task of their management ; and we cannot allpw this opportunity to pass 
without the observation that, in this, as in all other branches of his ^dniinist ration 
Mr. Thomason displayed that accurate knowledge of the condition and requirements 
pf the people under his charge, and that clear and ready perception of the practical 
measures best suited for their welfare, which make his death « loss to India, which 
we deplore the more deeply as we tear that his unremitting exertions tended to 
shorten his career of usefulness. 

Department op education to be formed. 

We desire to express to the present Boards and * Councils of Education our 
sincere thanks for the manner in whioh they have exercised their functions, and we 
still hope to have the assistance of tlie gentlemen composing them in furtherance 
of a most important part of our present plan ; but, having determined upon a very 
considerable extension of the general scope of our efforts, involving the simultaneous 
employment of different agencies, some of which are now wholly neglected, and 
others but imperfectly taken advantage of by Government, we are of opinion that 
it is advisable to place the superintendence and direction of education upon a more 
systematic footing, and we have therefore determined to create an Educational 
Department, as a portion of the machinery of our Governments in the several Preaid, 
©noies of India. Wo accordingly propose that an officer shall bo appointed for 
each Presidency and Lieutenant-Governorship, who shall bo specially charged with 
the °f the business connected with education and be immediately 

responsible to Government for its conduct. 

Inspectors. 

An adequate system of inspection will also* for the future, become an, efsqnthd 
part of our educational system ; and we desire that a sufficient number of qualified 
Inspectors be appointed, who will periodically report upon the state of those colleges 
and schools which are now supported and managed by government, as well as pf such 
as Will hereafter be brought under Government inspection, by the measures that WWf 
propose to adopt. They will conduct, or assist at, the examination of the sefcofcftW 
at these institutions, and generally, by their advice, aid the managers andsobopl* 
masters ip conducting colleges and schools of every description tbreagbffUii the 
country. They will necessarily bo of classes and may possess dHtam* 

degws of acquitompnt, according to the higher or lower character of toe fisstMsr 
tdpns wWch they will be employed to visit * but we need hardly, say fa* 

the proper inspection of the lpwor schools, and with a view to them effect**) to&BWWS* 
mspt f the greatest oare will bp necessary to select persons of* high ofeampto* mi 
fitting judgment for such employment a proper eta# of oterka and other sflfewi 
will, moreover be required for the educational departomnta 

Reports. 

tagorlp of th# proceeding of the iflapwtQj* ije mafe and 

Wfi? be embody in tb<? t^^of t4»e o< 
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deperimente, wfcfoh should be twsmittedto us, together with statistical reton* (to 
be dptwn upinsimifyx forms to all parts of Indio), and other htf c*mo$on of a general 
ofa^Oter ielatJ^ig to education. 

PROVISIONAL ARRANGEMENTS TO BE AT ONCE HADE AT MABRAS, fcC. 

Wo shall send copies of ibis dispatch to the Government of Fort St George 
I iid cl Bombay, and direct them at onoe to make provisional arrangements for the 
superintendence and inspection of education in their respective Presidencies. Stioh 
arrangements as they may make will be reported to you for sanction. You will 
take similar measures in communication with the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
aad of Agra, and you will also provide in such manner as may seem advisable for 
the wants of the non-regulation Provinces in this respect. We desire that your pro- 
ceedings in this matter may be reported to us with as little delay as possible ; and we 
are prepared to approve of such an expenditure as you may deem necessary for this 
purpose. 

In the selection of the heads ot the educational departments, the inspectors, and 
other officers, it will be of the greatest importance to secure, the services of persons 
who are not only best able, from their character, position, and acquirements, to carry 
our objects into effect, but who may command the confidence of the natives of India, 
It may perhaps be advisable that the first heads of the educational department, as 
well as some of the inspectors, should bo members of our civil service ; as such 
appointments in the first instance would tend to raise the estimation in which these 
offices will be held, and to show the importance we attach to the subject of education, 
and also as amongst them you will probably find the persons best qualified for the 
performance of the duty. But we desire that neither these offices, nor any others 
connected with education, shall be considered as necessarily to be filled by members 
of that service, to the exclusion of others, Europeans or Natives, who may be better 
fitted for them ; and that, in any case, the scale of their remuneration shall be so fixed 
as publicly to recognise the important duties they will have to perform. 

W# now proceed to sketch out the general scheme of the measures which we 
pfqpase to adopt. We have endeavoured to avail ourselves of the knowledge* which 
boss been gained from the various experiments which have been made in different 
parte of India for the encouragement of education ; and we hope, by the more general 
adoption Of those plans which have been carried into successful execution in parti- 
cular districts, as well as by the introduction of other measures which appear to be 
WtypjftiggjL to establish such a system as will prove generally applicable throughout 
Indj^Rnd thus to impart to the educational efforts of our different Presidencies a 
grpafcgi degree of uniformity and method than at present exists. 

We are fuBy aware that no general scheme would be applicable ha all its details 
t£ the present condition of all portions of our Indian territories, differing, so widely 
aatba^do^ono from another, in many important particulars. It ia difficult, more- 
fofl those who do not possess a recent and practical acquaintance withpazticuter 
dhtfriqta the importance which should be attached to* the fcelings-and 

info mm which p»v«&to each; and we ba^ therefore, preferred conflafog our- 
selves tp describing generally what we wish to see dono> leaving to yo», is os 
mmricstion with the several local Governments, to modify particular measures so far 
as may be required, in order to adapt them to different parts of India. 

Universities. 

ago, we, declined to accede ton proposal made by the ffmxmdl of 
tmmsmeA to a* o# year Qmmmm tor 

d UttJ am* iBpids{nw«j^of *ltthOT**laoi*ito 
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among the natives of India since that time, the high attainments shown by the 
native candidates for Government scholarships, and by native students in private 
institutions, the success of the Medical Colleges, and the requirements of an increas- 
ing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the conclusion that the 
time is now arrived for the establishment of Universities in India, which may 
encourage a regular and liberal course of education, by conferring Academical* 1 
degrees as evidences of attainments in the different branches of art and science, and 
by adding marks of honor for those who may desire to compete for honorary 
distinction. 

The Council of Education, in the proposal to which wc have alluded, took the 
London University as their model ; and we agree with them, that the form, govern- 
ment, and functions of that University (copies of whose charters and regulations we 
enclose for your reference) are the best adapted to the wants of India, and may be 
followed with advantage, although some variation will be necessary in points of 
detail. 

The Universities in India will accordingly consist of a Chancellor, Vioe-Chan- 
cellor, and Fellows, who will constitute a Senate. The Senates wfll have the 
management of the funds of the Universities, and frame regulations for your approval, 
under which periodical examinations may be held in the different branches of art 
and science, by examiners selected from their own body, or nominated by them. 

Degrees. 

The function of the Universities will be to confer degrees upon such persons as, 
having been entered as candidates according to the rules which may be fixed in this 
respect, and having produced, from any of the “ affiliated institutions,” which will 
be enumerated on the foundation of the Universities, or be from time to time added 
to them by Government, certificates of conduct ; and of having pursued a regular 
course of study for a given time, shall have also passed at the Universities such an 
examination as may be required of them. It may be advisable to dispense with the 
attendance required at the London University for the matriculation examination, and 
to substitute some mode of entrance examination which may secure a certain amount 
of knowledge in the candidates for degrees, without making their attendance at the 
Universities necessary, previous to the final examination. 

The examinations for degrees will not include any subjects connected with 
religious belief; and the affiliated institutions will be under the management of 
persons of every variety of religious persuasion. As in England, various institutions 
in immediate connexion with the Church of Eugland, the Presbyterian College at 
Oaermarthen, the Koman-Catholic College at Oscott, the Wesleyan College at Sheffield, 
the Baptist College at Bristol, and the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt, 
are among the institutions from which the London University is empowered to receive 
certificates for degrees. So in India, institutions conducted by all denominations of 
Christians, Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, Sikhs, Bhuddists, Jains, or any other 
religious persuasions, may be affiliated to the Universities, if they are found to afford 
the requisite course of study, and can be depended upon for the certificates of 
conduct which will be required. 


Standard. 

The detailed regulations for the examination for degrees should be framed with a 
due regard for all classes of the affiliated institutions ; and we will only observe 
upon this subject, that the standard for common degrees will require to be 
wttb yery great judgment. There are many persons who will deserve the distinction 
Qfou Academical degree, as the recognition of a liberal education, who could not 
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hope to obtain it, if the examination was as difficult as that for the §taior Govern- 
ment Scholarships ; and the standard required should be such as to oongnand respect, 
without discouraging the efforts of deserving students, which would be a great, 
obstacle to the success of the Universities. In the competitions for honours* which, 
as in the London University, will follow the examinations for dogrees, care should 
be taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee for high ability and 
valuable attainments ) the subjects for examination being so selected as to include 
the best portions of the different schemes of study pursued at the affiliated insti- 
tutions. 

Professorships. 

It will be advisable to institute, in connexion with the Universities, Professor- 
ships for the purpose of the delivery of lectures in various branches of learning, 
for the acquisition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do not now 
exist in other institutions in India. Law is the most, important of theso subjects ; and 
it will be for you to consider whether, as was proposed in the plan of the Council 
of JSduoation to which we have before referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, 
and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the future, be made a qualifica- 
tion for Vakeels and Moonsiffs, instead of, or in addition to, the present system of 
examination, which must, however, be continued in places not within easy reach of 
an University. 

Civil Engineering. 

Civil Engineering is another subject of importance, the advantages of which, 
as a profession, are gradually becoming known to the natives of India; and while 
we are inclined to believe that instruction of a practical nature, such as is given at 
the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Koorkoe, is far more useful than any 
lectures could possibly be, professorships of Civil Engineering might perhaps be 
attached to the Universities, and Degrees in Civil Engineering lw included in their 
• general scheme. 

Language#. 

Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves to you, in which it 
might be advisable that lectures should be read, and special degrees given ; and it 
would greatly encourage the cultivation of the vernacular languuges of India that 
Professorships should be founded for those languages, and, £>erhaps, also for Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. A knowledge of the Sanskrit language, the root of the ver- 
naculars of the greater part of India, i# more especially necessary to those who are 
engaged in the work of composition in those languages ; while Arabic, through 
Persian, is one of the component parts of the Urdu language, which extends over 
so large a part of Hindostan and is, we are informed, cabbie of considerable develop- 
ment. The grammar of these languages, and their application to the improvement 
of the spoken languages of the country, are t lie points to which the attention of 
these Professors should be mainly directed ; and there will be an ample field for 
their labours unconnected with any instruction in the tenets of the Hindoo or 
Mahomedan religions. We should refuse to sanction any such teaching, as directly 
opposed to the principle of religious neutrality to which we have always adhered. 

We desire that you take into your consideration the institution of Universities 
at Calcutta and Bombay, upon the general principles which we have now explained 
to you, and report to us upon the best method of procedure, with a view to their 
Incorporation by Acts of the Legislative Council of India. The offices of Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor will naturally be filled by persons of high station, who have 
shown kn Interest in the cause of education ; and it is in connexion with the Uni- 
Ttnttttfrff that we propose to avail ourselves of the services of the editing Council 
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of BdueAtkn>^.| Calcutta, and Boar&taf ^Education at Bombay. We wish to place 
these gentiemsb in a position which mft not only mark oar sense of the exertions 
which they have made in f urtheranoe of education, bat will gft?e it the benefit 4 tf 
their past experience of the subject. We propose, therefore, that the Gouhoil of 
Education at Calcutta, and the Board of Education at Bombay, with some additional 
members to be named by the Government, shall constitute the Senate ef the Uni. 
versify at each of those Presidencies. 

The additional members should be so selected as to give to all those who repffi* 
sent the different systems of education which will be carried on in the affiliate# 
Institutions — including Natives of India, of all religious persuasions, who possess the 
confidence of the native communities — a fair voice in the Senates. We are led to 
make these remarks, as we observe that the plan of the Council of Education, in 1846* 
for the constitution of the Senate of the proposed Calcutta University, was not 
sufficiently comprehensive. 

We shall be ready to sanction the creation of an University at Madras, or in any 
other part of India, whmre a sufficient number of institutions exist from which prop- 
erly qualified candidates for degrees could be suppliod ; it being in our opinion 
advisable that the great centres of European government and civilisation in India 
should possess Universities similar in character to those which will now be founded/ 
as soon as the extension of a liberal education shows that their establishment would 
be of advantage to the native communities. 

Having provided for the general superintendence of education, and for the 
institution of Universities, not so much to be in themselves places of instruction, am 
to test the value of the education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to consider, 
first, the different classes of colleges, and schools, which should be maintained in 
simultaneous operation, in order to place within the reach of all classes of the natives 
of India the means of obtaining improved knowledge suited to their several condi- 
tions of life ; and, secondly, the manner in which the most effectual aid may bn 
rendered by Government to each class of educational institutions. 

The candidates for University degrees will, as we have already explained, be 
supplied by Colleges affiliated to the lJni\ersities. These will comprise all such 
institutions as are capable of supplying a sufficiently high order of instruction in 
the different branches of art and science, in which University degrees will be accord- 
ed. The Hindoo, Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnagur, and Berhampore Government Anglo- 
vcrnacular Colleges, the Sanskrit College, the Mahomedan Madrissas, and the Medical 
College, in Bengal y the Elphinstone Institution, the Poonah College, and tho Grant 
Medical College; in Bombay ; the Delhi, Agra, Benares, Bareilly, and Thomason 
Colleges, in the North-Western Provinces ; seminaries, such as the Oriental Seminary 
in Calcutta, which have been established by highly educated natives, a class of 
places of instruction which we are glad to learn is daily increasing in numbers and 
efficiency ; those whioh, like the Parental Academy, are conducted by East Indians . 
Bishop’s College, the General Assembly’s Institution, Dr. Duff’s College, the Baptist 
College at Serampore, and other institutions under the superintendence oil different 
religious bodies and Missionary Societies; will, at once, supply a considerable 
number of educational establishments, worthy of being affiliated to the Universities, 
andt of occupying the highest place in the scale of general instruction. 

The affiliated institutions will be periodically visited by Government Inspectors*; 
and a spirit of honorable rivalry, tending to preserve their efficiency, will bo r pro- 
moted by thiB, as well as by the competition of their most distinguished students 
for university honours* Scholarships should be attached to them; to> W held by? toe 
best students, of Ipwer schools p and their scheme of education* should ptotfde; fe*toe 
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and, in the Oriental colleges, for -sufficient fetauoton in the vernacular 

languages, so as tp render the studies of erioh «M>j& available for that 9 general diffu- 
sion of European knowledge which is the main object of education in India. 

It is to this class of institutions that the attention of Government has hitherto 
been principally directed, and they absorb the greater part of the public funds which 
are now applied to educational purposes. The wise abandonment of the early Views 
with respect to native education, which erroneously pointed to the classical languages 
of the East as the' Media for imparting European knowledge, together with the small 
amount of pecuniary aid which, in the then financial condition of India, was At your 
command, has led, we think, to too exclusive a direction of the efforts of Government 
towards providing the means of acquiring a very high degree of education fora 
small number of natives of India, drawn, for the most part, from what wo should 
here call the higher classes. 

It is well that every opportunity should have boon given to those classes for 
the acquisition of a liberal European education, the effects of which may be ex- 
pected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the end, 
the educational tone of the whole country. We are, therefore, far from underrating 
the importance, or tlu* success, of the efforts which have been made in this direction ; 
but the higher classes are both able and willing, in many cases, to bear a consider- 
able part at least of the cost of then education ; and it is abundantly evident that 
in some parts of India no aitiftoial stimulus is any longer required in order to oreate 
a demand for such an education as is conveyed in the Government Anglo- Vernacular 
Colleges. We have, by the establishment and support of these colleges, pointed nut 
the manner in which a liberal education is to be obtained, and assisted them to a 
very considerable extent from the public funds. In addition to this, we are now 
prepared to give by sanctioning the establishment of Universities, full development 
t.o the highest course of education to which the natives of India, or of any other 
•country, can aspire; end besides, by the division oi University degrees and distinc- 
tions into different branches, the exertions of highly educated men will be directed 
to the studies which are necessary to success in the various active professions of 
life. We shall, therefore, have done as much as a Government can do to place the 
benefits of education plainly and practically before t he higher classes in India. 

Education of tue mass of the people. 

Our* attention should now be directed to a consideration if possible, still more 
important, and one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too much 
neglected ; namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited 'tdrevery station in 
life, may he best conveyed to the great mass of the people, \\ ho are utterly incapable 
of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts ; and 
we desire to see the active measures of Government more especially directed, for 
the future, to .this object, tor the attainment of which we are ready to sanction a 
considerable increase >of expenditure. 

tSohoels— whose Object should be, not to train highly a few youths, but to pro- 
vide mere opportunities than now exist for the acquisition of Buch an improved 
education as will make those who possess it more useful members of society in every 
condition of life — should exist in every district in India. These schools should be 
subject to constant and careful inspection ; and their pupils might be encouraged by 
Scholarships being instituted at other institutions which would be tenable as re- 
wards for merit by the best of their number. 

We4ndude in this class of institutions those which, like the Zillgh schools of 
jfetitgtiltdbe ^fistriet^Givornment Anglo Vernacular Schools of Bombay, And such as 
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have been established by the Rajah of third wan and other native gentlemen in 
different parts of India, use the English language as the chief medium of instruc- 
tion ; as well as others of an inferior order, such as the Talisili schools in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Government Vernacular Schools in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, whose object is, however imperfectly it has been as yet carried out, to convey 
the highest class of instruction which can now be taught through the medium of the 
Vernacular languages. 

We include these Anglo- Vernacular and Vernacular Schools in the same class, 
because we are unwilling to maintain the broad line of separation whiclf at present 
exists between schools in which the Media for imparting instruction differ. The 
knowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at the present time, much higher in the Anglo- 
Vernacular than in the Vernacular Schools ; bill the difference will become less 
marked, and the latter more efficient, as the gradual enrichment of the Vernacular 
languages in w r orks of education allows their schemes of study to be enlarged, and 
as a more numerous class of schoolmasters is raised up able to impart a sujierior 
education. 

It is indispensable, in order fully and efficiently to carry out our view's as to these 
schools, that their masters should possess a knowledge of English in order to acquire, 
and of the Vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge to their pupils; but 
we are aware that it is impossible to obtain at present the services of a sufficient 
number of persons so qualified, and that such a class must be gradually collected, 
and trained in the manner to which we shall hereafter allude. In the meantime 
you must make the best use which is possible of such instruments as arc now at 
your command. 

Lastly, what have been termed indigenous schools should by wise encourage- 
ment, such as has been given under the system organised by Mr. Thomason in the 
North-Western Provinces, and which has been carried out iu eight districts under 
the able direction of Mr. H. S. Reid in an eminently piuctical manner, and with 
great promise of satisfactory results, be Jnadc capable of imparting correct elemen- 
tary knowledge to the great mass of the people. The must piomising pupils of 
these schools might be rewarded by Scholarships in places of education of a superior 
order. 

Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient inspection ; be- 
ginning with the humblest elementary instruction, and ending with the University 
test of a liberal education the best students in each class of schools bffing en- 
couraged by the aid afforded them towards obtaining a superior education as the 
reward of merit, by means of such a system of Scholarships as w'c shall have to 
describe, would, we firmly believe, impart life and energy to education in India, 
and lead to a gradual, but steady, extension of its benefits to all classes of the 
people. 

When we consider the va^xt population of British India, and the sums which 
are now expended upon educational efforts, which, however successful in themselves, 
have reached but an insignificant number of those who are of a proper age to re- 
ceive school instruction, we cannot but be impressed with the almost insuperable 
difficulties which would attend such an extension of the present system of education 
by means of Colleges and Schools entirely supported at the cost of Government, 
as might be hoped to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantic a deficiency, and 
to provide adequate means for setting on foot sucli a system as we have described, 
and desire to see established. 

Nor is it necessary that we should depend entirely upon the direct efforts of 
government. We are glad to recognise an increased desire on the port of the native 
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population, not only in the neighbourhood of the great centres of European civilisa- 
tion, but also in remoter districts, for the means of obtaining a better education ; 
and we have evidence in many instances of their readiness to give a practical proof 
of their anxiety in this respect bv coming forward wiih liberal pecuniary contribu- 
tions. Throughout all ages, learned Hindoos and Mahomednns have devoted them- 
selves to teaching, with little other remuneration than a bare subsistence ; and 
munificent bequests have not ^infrequently been made for the permanent endowment 
of educational instit utions. 

At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of societies of Christians of 
all denominations to guide the natives of India in the way of religious truth, and to 
instruct uncivilised races, such a** those found in Assam, in the Cossya, Garrow, 
and Kajamchal Hills, and in various districts of Central and Southern India (who are 
in the lowest condition of ignorance, and are oil hot wholly without a religion, or are 
the slaves of a degrading and barbarous superstition), have been accompanied, in 
their educational establishments, by !ho dilTusion of improved knowledge, they have 
largely contributed to the spread of that education which it is our objeot to promote. 

Hy othkr than Government agency. 

•The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing all that, 
must bo done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives 
of India, and of the ready assistance which may he derived from efforts which have 
hitherto received but little encouragement from the State, has led us to the natural 
conclusion that the most effectual ruclhod of providing foi the wants of India in this 
respect will be to combine with the agency of the Government the aid which may 
be derived from the exertions and liberality of the educated and wealthy natives 
of India, and of other benevolent persons. 

TO liE KXrOUTt \fl Kl> RY C HANTH-J N-AID. 

We have, therefore, resolved to adopt ill India the system of grants-in-aid, 
which has been carried out in this country with very groat success ; and we con- 
fidentially anticipate, by thus dm wing support from local resources, in addition to 
contributions from the State, a far more rapid progress of education than would 
follow a mere increase of expomlit ure bv the Government; while it possesses the 
additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combi- 
nation for local purposes, which is of itself of no mean importance to the well-being 
of a nation. 

The system of grants-in-aid which we propose to establish in India, will be 
based on an entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruction con- 
veyed in the schools assisted. Aid will be given (so far as the requirements of each 
particular district, as compared with others, and the funds at the disposal of 
Government may render it possible) to all schools which impart a good secular 
education, provided that they are under adequate local management (by the term 
41 local management,” we understand one or more persons, such as private patrons, 
voluntary subscribers, or the Trustees of endowments, who will undertake the 
general superintendence of the school, and be answerable for its permanence for 
some given time) ; and provided also that their managers consent that the schools 
shall be subject to Govommcnt inspection, and agree to any conditions which may 
be laid down for the regulation of such grants. 

Fees however small to me required. 

It has been found by experience, in this and in other countries, that not only 
is an entirely gratuitous education valned far Jess by those who receive it than one 
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foi which sonic payment, however small, is made, hot that the payment imiaaes a 
more regular attendance, and greater exertion, on the part of the pupil* ; and* for 
thin reason, as well as because school fees themselves, insignificant as they »ay ho 
tn each individual instance, will, in the aggregate, when applied to the support of a 
better class of masters, become of very considerable importance, we desire that 
grants-in-aid shall, as a general principle, be made to such schools only (with the 
exception of normal schools) as require some fee, however small, from their scholars. 

Careful considerations will be required in framing rules for the administration 
of the grants ; and the same course should be adopted in India which has been 
pursued with obvious advantage by the Committee of Council here, namely, to 
appropriate the grants to specific objects, and not (except, perhaps, in the case of 
normal schools) to apply them in the form of simple contributions in aid of the 
general expenses of a school. The augmentation of the salaries of the head teachers, 
and the supply of junior teachers, will probably be found in India, as with us, to 
be the most important objects to which the grants can ordinarily he appropriated. 
The foundation, or assistance in the foundation, of Scholarships for candidates from 
lower schools, will also be a proper object for the application of grants-in-aid. In 
some cases, again, assistance towards erecting, or repairing a school, or the provision 
of art adequate supply of school books, may l>e required ; but the appropriation of 
the grant in each particular instance should be regulated by the peculiar cireum- 
stances of each school and district. 

The amount, and continuance of the assistance given will depend upon the 
periodical reports of Inspectors, who will he selected with special reference to their 
possessing the confidence of the native communities. In their periodical inspec- 
tions, no notice whatsoever should be taken by them of the religious doctrines which 
may be taught in any school ; and their duty should be strictly confined to ascer- 
taining whether the secular knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it to considera- 
tion in the distribution of the sum which will be applied to grants-in-aid. They 
should also assist in the establishment, of schools, by their advice, wherever they 
may have opportunities of doing so. 

Wo confide the practical adaptation of the general principles we have laid down 
as to grants-in-aid to your discretion, aided by the educational departments of the 
different Presidencies. In carrying into effect our views, which apply alike to all 
schools and institutions, whether male or female, Anglo- Vernacular or vernacular, it 
is of the greatest import ance that the conditions under which schools will be assisted 
should be clearly and publicly placed before the natives of India. For this purpose 
Government notifications should be drawn up. and promulgated, in the different 
Vernacular languages. It may be advisable distinctly to assert in them the principle 
of perfect religious neutrality on which the grants will be awarded ; and care should 
be taken to avoid holding out expectations which from any cause, may be liable to 
disappointment. 

There will be little difficulty in the application of this system of grants-in-aid to 
the higher order of places of instruction in India in which English is at present the 
medium of education. 

Grants-in-aid will also at once give assistance to all such Anglo— Vernacular and 
Vernacular Schools as impart a good elementary education ; but we fear that the 
number of this class of schools is at present inconsiderable, and that such as are in 
existence require great improvement. 

A more minute and constant local supervision than would accompany the 
general system of grants-in-aid will be necessary in order to raise the character of 
the * indigenous schools,” which are, at present, not only very inefficient in quality, 
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bat of exceedingly precarious duration, a* is amply ahowtt by the statistic* collected 
by Mr. Adam in Bengal and Behar, and from the very Important Information we 
hate received of date years from the North* Western Provinces. # In organising sneh 
a system, we caimot do better than to refer you to the manner in which the opera- 
tions of Mr. Reid have been conducted in the Northwestern Provinces, and to the 
instructions given by him to the Zillab and JVrgunnah Visitors, and contained in 
the Appendix to his First Report. ^ 

Government schools not to be established where other efficient 

HCH OOJjS ALREADY EXIST. 

We desire to see local management under Government inspection, and assisted 
by granta-in-aid, taken advantage of wherever it is possible to do so, and that no 
Government Colleges or Schools shall be founded, for the future, in any district 
where a sufficient- number of institutions exist, capable, with assistance from the 
State, of supplying the local demand for education. But, in order fully to carry out 
the views we have expressed with regard to the adequate provision of schools 
throughout the country, it v. ill probably be necessary, for some years, to supply the 
wants # of particular parts of India by the establishment, temporary support, and 
management of places of education of every class in districts where there is a little 
oar no prospect of adequate local efforts being made for this purpose, but where, 
nevertheless, they are urgently required. 

We look forward to the time when any general system of education ontirely pro- 
vided by Government may be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system 
of grants-in-aid. and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the management 
of local bodies under the control of, and aided bv, the State. But it is far from our 
wish to check the spread of education in ihe slightest degree by the abandonment, 
of a single school to probable decnv ; and we, therefore, entirely confide in your 
discretion, and in that of the different local authorities while keeping this object 
steadily in view, to act with caution, and to l>e guided by special reference to the 
particular circumstances which atfect the demand for education in different parts 
of India. 


Scholarships to be established. 

The system of free and stipendiary Scholarships, to which we have already 
more than once referred as a connecting link 'between the different, grades of educa- 
tional institutions, will require some revision and extension in carrying out our en- 
larged educational plans. We wish to see the. object proposed by Lord Auckland, 
in 1839, “of connecting the Zillah schools with the central colleges, by attaching to 
the latter Scholarship to which the best scholars of the former might be eligible, 1 * 
more fully carried out ; and also, as the measures we now propose assume am or- 
ganised form, that the same system may be adopt ed with regard to school* of a 
latter description, and that the best pupils of the inferior school* shall be provided 
for by mean* of Scholarships in schools of a higher order, so that superior talent 
in pvery class may receive that encouragement and development which it deserves. 
The amount of the stipendiary Scholarships should tie fixed at such a sum as may 
bo considered sufficient for the maintenance of the holders of them at the Colleges 
or Schools to which they are attached, and which may often be at a distance from 
the home of the students. Wc think it desirable that this system of Scholarships 
should be carried out, not only in connexion with those places of education which are 
the immediate superintendence of the State, but in all educational Institutions 
Which will new be brought into our general system. 
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We are, at the 8Rme time, of opinion that the expenditure upon existing Govern- 
ment Beholarshipn, other than* those to which we have referred, which amounts to a 
considerable sum, should he gradually reduced, with the requisite regard for the 
claims of tho present holders of them. The encouragement of young men of ability, 
but of slender means, to pursue their studies, is no doubt both useful and benevolent, 
and we have no wish to interfere with private endowments which have been 
devoted to so laudable au object, or to withdraw the additions which may have been 
made by us to any such endowments, tint the funds at the disposal of Government 
are limited, and we doubt Hie expediency of applying them to the encouragement of 
the acquisition of learning, bv means of stipends which not only far exceed the cost 
of the maintenance of the student, but in many cases are above what he could 
reasonably expect to gain on entering the public service, or any of the active pro- 
fessions of life. 

We shall, however, offer encouragement to education which will tend to more 
practical results than those Scholarships. Hv giwng to jktsoiin who |>os»ess an 
aptness for teaching, as well ns the requisite standard of acquirements, and who are 
willing to devote themselves to the profession of schoolmaster, moderate monthly 
allowancee for their sup|K)rt during the time which it may be requisite for them to 
pass in normal schools, or classes, in order to acquire the necessary training, we 
shall assist many deserving students to qualify themselves for u career of practical 
usefulness, and one which will secure them an honorable competence through life. 
Wo arc also of opinion, that admission to places of instruction, which, like the Medi- 
cal and Engineering Colleges, are maintained by the State, for the purpose of 
educating persons for special employment under Government, might be made the 
rewards of Industry and ability, and t bus supply a piactieal encouragement to general 
education, similar to that which will he afforded by the educational service. 

The establishment of Universities will offer considerable further inducements 
for the attainment of high proficiency, and thus supply the place of the present 
Sonior Scholarships, with this additional advantage, that a greater number of subjects 
in which distinction can Imj gained will he offered to the choice of students than can 
be comprised in one uniform examination fora Scholarship, and that their studies 
will thus be practically directed into channels which will aid them in the different 
professions of life which they may afterword* adopt. 

In England, when systematic attempts began to he made for the improvement 
of education, one of the chief defects was found to be the insufficient number of 
qualified School masters, and the imperfect method of teaching which prevailed. 
This led to the foundation of Normal and Model schools for the training of masters, 
and the exemplification of the host methods for the organisation, discipline, and 
instruction of elementary schools. This deficiency has been the more palpably felt 
in India, as the difficulty of finding persons properly educated for the work of tuition 
is greater ; and wo desire to see the establishment, with as little delay as possible, 
of training schools, and classes, for masters, in each Presidency in India. It will 
probably be found that some of the existing institutions may be adapted, wholly 
or partially, to this purpose, with less difficulty than would attend the establishment 
of entirely new schools. 

We cannot do better than refer you to the plan which has been adopted in 
Great Britain for this object, ami which appears to us to Ik* capable of easy adapta- 
tion to India. It mainly consists, as you will perceive on reference to the Minutes 
of the Committee of Council, copies of which we enclose, in the selection and stipend 
of pupil teachers (awarding a small payment to the masters of the schools In which 
they are employed, for their instruction out of school hours); their ultimate removal, 
if they prove worthy, to Normal Schools ; the issue to them pf certificates, on the 
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completion of their training in those normal schools ; audio securing to them a 
sufficient solar}* when they are afterwards employed as fcJchoditn asters. This system 
should lie carriec} out in India, both iu the Go \ eminent colleges and schools, and, by 
means of grants- in-aid, in all institutions which are brought under Government 
inspection. The amount of the stipends to pupil teachers and st udents at normal 
schools should be fixed with great care. The former should receive moderate 
allowances rather above the sums which they would earn if they left school, and 
the stipends to the latter should be regulated by the same principle which we have 
laid down with respect to scholarships. 

You will be called 0)1011, in carrying these measures into effect, to take into 
consideration the position and pros] n*cts ot the numerous class of natives of ludia 
who are ready to undertake the important duty of educating their fellow-countrymen. 
The late extension of the jhuimoii regulations of 1831 to the educational service may 
require to be adapted to the revised regulations in this respect ; ami our wish is that 
the profession of schoolmaster may, foi the future, afford inducements to the natives 
of ludia such as are held out in other branehrs of the public service. Tins provision 
of such a class of .schoolmasters a* we wish to see must be a work of time ; and, in 
encouraging the •' indigenous schools,” our present aim should he to improve the 
teachers whom we find in po^ession. and to take erne not to provoke the hostility of 
this class of persons, vvho.se inHuenee is so great over the minds ot the lower classes, 
by superseding them where Jt is possible to avoid it. They should, moreover, be 
encouraged to attend the 1101 mat schools and classes which may hereafter be institut- 
ed for this class of teachers, 

l’RKIMKATlOX OF V KHN ACL’J.AH SCHOOL# HOOKB. 

Equal in importance to the training of schoolmasters is the provision ol‘ Verna- 
cular School books, which shall provide European information to be the object, of 
study in the lower classes of schools. Something has, no doubt, lieen done, of late 
years, towards this end, but more still remains to be done ; and wo believe that 
deficiencies might be readily and speedily supplied by the adoption of a course 
recommended by Mr. M. Elphinstone in 1825 , namely, “That the best translations 
of particular books, or the best elementary treatises in the iq>ooitied languages, 
should be advertised for, ami liberally rewarded.” 

The aim should lie, in compilations, and oiiginal compositions, (to quote from 
one of Mr. Adams valuable reports ujxrn the state of education in Bengal,) “Not. to 
translate Eurojiean works into the wonts and idioms of the native languages, but 
so to combine the sul stance of European tfhowledge with native forms of thought 
and sentiment as to render the school books useful and attractive.” We also refer 
with pleasure upon this point to some valuable observations by Mr. Keid, in his rep- 
ort which we have quoted liefoce, more especially as regard* instruction in 
Geography. Jt is obvious that the local peculiarities of different parts of India 
render it necessary that the class-books in each should lie especially adapted to the 
feelings, sympathies, and history of the people ; and we will only further remark 
upon this subject, that the Oriental College*, besides generally tending, as we have 
before observed, to the enrichment of the vernacular languages, may, we think, be 
made of great use in the translation of scientific works into those languages, as lias 
already been done to some extent in the Delhi, Benares, and Poonah colleges. 

ADMimOS TO PUHIAC StiRVICE. 

We have always been of opinion that t lie spread of educat ion in India will 
produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration, by ena bl i n g you to 
obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every department of 
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Government ; ■and, other hand, we believe that the numerous vacancies ef 

different kinds whi6h*h*fce mmstantiy to be filled tip, may afford a great stimulus 
to education. The first object must be to select persons properly, qualified to fill 
these situations ; secondary to this is the consideration how far they may he so 
distributed as to .encourage popular education. 

The resolutions of our Governor-General in Council of the 10th October 1844 , 
gave a general preference to well-edHcated over uneducated men in the admissions 
to the public service. We perceive, with much satisfaction, both from returns 
which we have recently received of the persons appointed since that year in the 
Revenue Department of Bengal, as well as from the educational reports from dif- 
ferent parts of India, that a very considerable number [of educated men have been 
employed under Government of late years ; and we understand that it is often not 
so much the want of Government employment as the? want of properly qualified 
persons to he employed by Government, which is felt, at the present time, in many 
parts *af India. 

We shall not enter upon the causes which, as we foresaw, have led to the failure 
of that part of the resolutions which provided for the annual submission to Govern- 
ment of lists of meritorious students. It is sufficient for our present purpose to 
observe that no more than 46 persons have been gazetted in Bengal up to this time, 
all Of whom were students in the Government, colleges. In the last year for which 
we have returns (1852), only two persons were so distinguished ; and we can readily 
believe, with the Secretary to the Board of Revenue in Bengal, that young men who 
have passed a difficult examination in the highest branches of philosophy and 
mathematics are naturally disinclined to accept such employment as persons who 
intend to make the public service their profession must necessarily commence with. 

Preference to be given to educated natives for Government 

employ. 

The necessity for any such list will be done away with by the establishment of 
Universities, as the acquisition of a degree, and still more the attainment of univer- 
sity distinctions, will bring highly educated young men under the notice of 'Govern- 
ment The resolutions in question will, therefore, require revision so as to adapt 
them practically to carry out our views upon this subject.. Wha/t. we desire is, that, 
where the other qualifications of the candidates for appointments under Govern- 
ment are equal, a person who has received a good education, irrespective of the 
place or manner in which it may have been acquired, should be preferred to one 
who has not ; and that, even in lower situations, a man who can read and write he 
preferred to one who cannot, if he is equally eligible in other respects. 

We also approve of the institution of examinations where practicable, to be 
simply ctnd entirely tests of the fitness of candidates for the special duties of the 
various departments in which they are seeking employment, as lias been the ease 
in£he Bombay Presidency. We confidently commit the encouragement of educated 
in jprefcmnoe to uneducated men to the different officers who are responsible fer 
their selection ; and we cannot interfere by any further regulations to fetter their 
free •choice on a -matter of which they bear the sole responsibility. 

’ -/ 

Improvement in the Roblio Service. 

We are sanguine enough tifbelieve that some effect has already been produced 
by the improved education of the public service of India., The ability and integrity 
of a large mid increasing number of the native judges, to Whom the greater part 
of the civil jurisdiction In India is now committed, .and tire high sittowthfi 4n 
many amoBjjg them ate held by their as, inewjojrinie*. 
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much to he Attributed to the progress of education < uuicers, and to 

their adoption along with it of that high moral tone Vhieh pervades the general 
literature of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone that we have direct 
evidence of the advantage which the public derives from the employment of eduoatod 
men. We quote from the last Report of the Dacca College with particular satisfac- 
tion. as we are aware that much of the happiness of the people of India depends 
upon the honesty of the officers of police : — “ The best possible evidence has been 
furnished,” say the local committee, “ that some of the ex-students of the college 
of Dacca have completely succeeded in the arduous office of darogha* Krishna 
Ohunder Dutt, employed as a darogha under the Magistrate of Howrah, in particular, 
is recommended for promotion, as having gained the respect and applause of all 
classes, who, though they may not practise, yet know how to admire, real honesty, 
and integrity of purpose.” 

But, however large the number of appointments under Government may be, 
the views of the natives of India should be directed to the far wider and more im- 
portant sphere of usefulnesss and advantage which a liberal education lays open to 
them ; and such practical benefits arising from improved knowledge should be con- 
stantly impressed upon them by those who know their feelings, and have influence 
or authority to advise or direct their efforts. We refer, as an example in this respect, 
with mingled pleasure and regret, to the eloquent, addresses delivered by the late 
Mr. Bethune, when President of the Council of Education, to the students of 
Kishnagur and Dacca Colleges. 


Medio A ii Colleger. 

There are some other points connected with the general subject of education 
in India upon which we will now briefly remark. We have always regarded with 
special interest those educational institutions which have been directed towards 
training up the natives of India to particular professions, both with a view to their 
useful employment in the public service, and to enable them to pursue active and 
profitable occupations in life. The medical colleges in different parts of India 
have proved that, in despite of difficulties which appeared at first sight to be 
insurmountable, the highest attainments in medicine and surgery are within the 
reach of educated natives of India : we shall be ready to aid in the establishment 
and support, of such places of instruction as the medical colleges of Calcutta and 
Bombay, in other parts of India. We have already alluded to the manner in which 
students should be supplied to t-heRe colleges, as well as to those for the training 
of civil engineers. 

Practical Instruction in Civil Engineering. 

The success of the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee has shown 
that, for the purpose of training up persons capable of cartying out the great works 
which are in progress under Government throughout India, and to qualify the 
natives of India for the exercise of a profession which, now that the system of 
railways and public works is being rapidly extended, will afford an opening for a 
very large number of persons, it is expedient that similar places for practical instruc- 
tion in civil engineering should be established in other parts of India, and especially 
In the Presidency of Madras, where works of irrigation are so essential, not only td 
tixe prosperty of the country, but to the very existence of the people in times of 
drought and scarcity. The subject has been prominently brought under your notice 
In the recent reports of the Public Works Commissioners for the different Presid- 
encies; and we trust that immediate measures will be taken to supply a deficiency 
Which is, at present, but too apparent. 


3 
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\ Schools op Industry and Design. 

We may notice, in connexion with these two classes of institutions of an essen* 
tially practical character, the schools of industry and design, which have been Set 
on foot from time to time in different parts of India. We have lately received a 
very encouraging report of that established by Dr. Hunter in Madras ; and we have 
also been informed that Sir Janisetjee Jejecbhoy, witli his accustomed munificence, 
has offered to lay out a very considerable sum upon a like School in Bombay. Such 
institutions as these will, in the end, be self-supporting ; but we arc ready to assist 
in their establishment by grants-in-aid for the supply of models, and other assistance 
which they may advantageously derive from the increased attention which has been 
paid of late years to such subjects in this country. We enclose you the copy of a 
report which we have received from Mr. Redgrave upon the progress of the Madras 
school, which may prove of great value in guiding the efforts of the promoters of 
any similar institutions which may hereafter be established in India. We have also 
perceived with satisfaction, that the attention of the Council of Education in 
Calcutta has been lately directed to the subject of attaching to each zillah school 
the means of teaching practical agriculture ; for there is, as Dr. Mouat most truly 
observes, “ no single advantage that could bo afforded to the vast, rural population 
of India that would equal the introduction of an improved system of agriculture.” 

The increasing desire of the Mahomedan population to acquire European know- 
ledge has given us much satisfaction. We perceive that, the Council of Education 
of Bengal has this subject under consideration, and we shall receive with favour 
any proposition which may appear to you to be likely to supply the wants of so 
large a portion of the natives of India. 

Female Education. 

The importance of female education in India cannot be overrated ; and we have * 
observed with pleasure the ovidene which is now afforded of an increased desire on 
the part of many of the natives of India to give a good education to their daughters. 
By this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted to the educational and 
moral tone of the people than by the education of men. We have already observed 
that schools for females are included among those to which grants-in-aid may be; 
given ; and we cannot refrain from expressing our cordial sympathy with the efforts 
which are being made in this direction, Our Governor-General in Council has 
declared, in a communication to the Government of Bengal, that the Government, 
ought to give to native female education in India its frank and cordial support ; in 
this we heartily concur, and we especially approve of the bestowal of marks of honor 
upon such native gentlemen as Rao Bahadur Magaubhai Kartamchand, who devoted 
20,000 rupees to the foundation of two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by 
such means our desire for the extension of female education becomes generally 
known. 


Religious Instruction. 

Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to our views with respect to 
religious instruction in the Government institutions. Those institutions were 
.founded for the benefit of the whole population of India ; and, in order to effect 
their object, it was, and is, indispensable that the education conveyed in theta 
should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, placed in the libraries 
of the colleges and schools, and the pupils are able freely to consult it. This ifc 
aaR should be; and, moreover, we have no desire to prevent, or discourage, any 
explanations which the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from the masters upon 




the subject of the Christian religion, provided that sucli information be given out 
of school hours. Such instruction being entirely voluntary on both sides, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent the slightest suspicion of ah intention on our part to 
make use of the influence of Government for the purpose of proselytism, that no 
notice shall be taken of it. by the inspectors in their periodical visits* 


Having now finished the sketch that we proposed to give of the scheme for the 
encouragement of education in India, which we desire to see gradually brought into 
operation, wo proceed to make some observations upon the state of education m the 
se\eral Presidencies, and to point out the parts of our general plan which are 'most 


deficient in each. 


In Bengal, education through the medium of the English language has arrived 
at a higher point than in un> other part of India. We are glad to receive constant 
evidence of an increasing demand tor such an education, and of tho readiness of the 
natives of different districts t,o exert themselves for the sake of obtaining it. There 
are now five Government Anglo-Vernacular colleges ; and zillah schools have been 
established in nearly every district. We confidently expect that the introduction 
6f the system of grants-in-aid will very largely increase the number of schools of 
a superior order ; and we hope that, before long, sufficient provision may be found 
to ex^t in many parts of the country for the education of the middle and higher 
classes, independent of the Government institutions, which may thori be closed, as 
has been already the case in Burdwan, iu consequence of t he enlightoned conduct 
of the Rajah of Burdwan, or they may be transferred to local management. 

Very little lias, however, been hitherto dune in Bengal for the education of the; 
mass of the people, especially lor their instruction through the medium of the 
vernacular languages A few vernaculai schools were founded by Government in 
1844, of which only 33 now remain, with 1,400 pupils, and, upon their transfer, in 
April 1852, from the charge of the Board of Revenue to that of the Council of Educa- 
tion, it appeared that ‘‘they were in a languishing state, and had not fulfilled the 
.expectations formed on their establishment.” 

We have perused, with considerable interest, the report of Mr. Robinson, In* 
spector of the Assam .Schools, of which there appear to be 74, with upwards of 3,000 
pupils. Mr. Robinson's suggestions for the improvement of the system under which 
they are now managed appear to us to be worthy of consideration, and to approach 
very nearly to the principles upon which vernacular education has been encouraged 
in the North-Western Provinces. We shall be prepared to sanction such measures as 
you may approve of, to carry out Mr. Robinson’s views. 

But the attention of the Government of Bengal should be seriously directed to 
the consideration of some plan for the encouragement- of indigenous schools, and for 
the education of the lower classes, which, like that of Mr. Thomason in the North- 
Western Provinces, may bring the benefits of education practically before them, and 
assist and direct their efforts. We are aware that the object held out by the Govern- 
ment of Agra to induce the agricultural classes to improve I heir education does not 
exist in Bengal ; but we cannot- doubt that there may be found other similar solid 
advantages attending elementary knowledge, which can be plainly and practically 
made apparent to the understandings and interests of the lower classes of Bengal. 

We perceive that the scheme of study pursued in the Oriental colleges of Bengal 
is under the consideration of the Council of Education, and it appears that they are 
in an unsatisfactory condition. We have already sufficiently indicated our views as 
to those colleges, and we should be glad to see them placed upon such a footing as 
may make them of greater practical utility. The points which you have referred to 
us,Vyour letter of the 5th of May, relative to the establishment of h Presidency 
CMte^ in Calcutta* will form the subject of a separate communication. 
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In the North-Western Provinces the demand for education is so limited by 
circumstances fully detailed by the Lieutenant-Governor in one of his early reports, 
that it will probably be long before private efforts will become energetic enough to 
supply the place of the establishment, support, and managcmeiit, by Government, of 
places of instruction of the highest grade, where there may be a sufficient reason 
for their institution. 

At the same time, the system for the promotion of general education throughout 
the country, by means of the inspection and encouragement of indigenous schools, 
has laid the foundation of a great advancement in tiie education of the lower classes. 
Mr. Thomason ascertained, from statistical information, the lamentable state of 
ignorance in which the people were sunk, while the registration of land, which is 
necessary under the revenue settlement of the North-Western Provinces, appeared 
to him to otter the stimulus of a direct interest for the acquisition of so much know- 
ledge, at least oi reading and writing, of the simple rules ol arithmetic, and of land 
measurement, as would enable each man to look alter his own rights. 

He therefore organised a system of encouragement of indigenous schools, by 
means of a constant inspection by ziliah and petgunnah visitors, under the suporin- 
tendance ot a visitor-general ; while, at the head-quarters ol each tahsildar, a school 
was established lor the purpose ol teaching “ reading and w riting the vernacular 
languages, both Urdu and Hindi accounts, and the mensuration of land.'’ A school- 
house is provided by Government, and the masters of the Tahsili schools receive 
a small salary, and arc further entitled to the tuition fees paid by the pupils, of 
whom none are educated gratuitously, except on recommendations given by village 
schoolmasters who may be on the visitor's list/ 1 A certain sum is annually allotted 
to each ziliah tor the re wan l ol deserving teachers and scholars ; and the attention 
of tho visitor-general was expressly directed to the preparation of elementary school- 
books in tne vernacular languages, which are sold thiough the agency of the ziliah 
and the pergunnah visitors. We snail be prepared to sanction the gradual extension 
of some sucli system as this to the other districts of the Agra Presidency, and we 
have already referred to it as the model by which the efforts of other Presidencies 
for the same object should be guided. 

In the Presidency of Bombay the character of the education conveyed in the 
Anglo-Vernacular colleges is almost, if not quite, equal to that in Bengal; and the 
Elpliinstone Institution is an instance of a college conducted in the main upon the 
principle of grant-in-aid, which we desire to see more extensively carried out. Con- 
siderable attention lias also been paid in Bombay to education through the medium 
of the vernacular languages. It appears that 216 vernacular schools are under the 
management of the Board of Education, and that the number of pupils attending 
them is more than 12,000. There are three Inspectors of the district schools, one 
of whom (Mahadeo Govind Shastre ) is a native of India. The schools are reported 
to be improving, and masters trained in the Government colleges have been recently 
appointed to some of them with the happiest effects. These results are very credit- 
able to the Presidency of Bombay ; and we trust that each Government school will 
now be made a centre from which the indigenous schools of the adjacent districts 
may be inspected and encouraged, 

As the new revenue settlement is extended in the Bombay Presidency, there 
will, we apprehend, be found an inducement precisely similar to that which has been 
taken advantage of by Mr, Thomason, to make it the interest of the agricultural 
classes to acquire so much knowledge as will enable them to check the returns of 
the village accountants. We have leamt with satisfaction that the subject of grad* 
(tally making some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of these 
hereditary officers Is under the consideration of the Government of Sombay, and 
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that a practical educational test is now insisted upon for persons employed in many 
offices under Government. 

Madras, Missionary & Indigenous Schools. 

In Madras, where little has yet been done by Government to promote tbeednca- 
tion of the mass of the people, we can only remark with satisfaction that the educa- 
tional efforts of Christain missionaries have been more successful among the Tamil 
population than in any other part of India ; and that the Presidency of Madras offers 
a fair field for the adoption of our scheme of education in its integrity, by founding 
Government Anglo- Vernacular institutions only where no such places of instruction 
at present exist, which might, by giants- in-aid and other assistance, adequately 
supply the educational wants of the people. We also perceive with satisfaction that 
Mr. Daniel Eliott, in a recent and most able minute upon the subject of education, 
has stated that Mr. Thomason's plan for the encouragement of indigenous schools 
might readily be introduced into the Madras Presidency, where the Ryotwari settle- 
ment offers similar practical inducement to the people for the acquisition of 
elementary knowledge. • 

We have now concluded the observations which we think it is necessary to 
address to you upon the subject of the education of the natives of India. We have 
declared that our object is to extend European knowledge throughout all classes of 
the people. We have shown that this object must be effected by means of the 
English language in the higher branches of instruction, and by that of the vernacular 
languages of India to the great mass of the people. We have directed such a system 
of general superintendence and inspection by Government to be established, as will, 
if properly carried out, give efficiency and uniformity to your efforts. We propose 
by the institution of universities to provide the highest test and encouragement of 
a liberal education. By sanctioning grants-in-aid of private efforts, we hope to call 
to the assistance of Government private exertions and private liberality. The higher 
classes will now be gradually called upon to depend more upon themselves ; and 
your attention has been more especially directed to the education of the middle and 
lower classes, both by the establishment of fitting schools for this purpose, and by 
means of a careful encouragement of the native schools which exist, and have existed 
from time immemorial, in every village, and none of which perhaps cannot in some 
degree be made available to the end we have in view. We have noticed some par* 
ticular points connected with education* and we have reviewed the condition of the 
different Presidencies in this respect, witi) a desire to point out what should be 
imitated, and what is wanting, in each. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, that we commit this subject to you with a 
sincere belief that you will cordially co-operate with us in endeavouring to effect the 
great object we have in hand, and that we desire it should be authoritatively com* 
municated to the principal officers of every district in India, that henceforth they 
are to consider it to be an important part of their duty, not only in that social inter* 
course with the natives of India, which we always learn with pleasure that they 
maintain, but also with all the influence of their high position, to aid in the extension 
of education, and to support the inspectors of schools by every means in their 
power. 

We believe that the measures we have determined upon are calculated to extend 
the benefits of education throughout India ; but, at the same time, we must add that 
we are not sanguine enough to expect any sudden, or even speedy, results to follow 
.from their adoption. To imbue a vast, and ignorant, population with a general 
desire for knowledge, and to take advantage of that desire when excited to improve 
the means for diffusing education amongst them must be a work of many years $ 
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intellectual improvement of the mass of the natives of India, 

As a Government, we can' do no more than direct the efforts oJF the people, and 
aid them wherever they appear to require most assistance. The result depends 
more upop thgm tjhpn upon us ; and although we are fully aware that the measures 
we hpve now adopted will involve in the end a much larger expenditure upon educa- 
tion from the revenues of India, or, ip other words, from the taxation of the pegpje 
of India, than is ajt prepent so applied, we are convinced, with Sir Thomas Jjfunro, 
in words used many years since, that any expanse which may be incurred for t|ps 
object, “ will be apiply re-paid by the improvement of the country ; for the general 
diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by increasing 
indqstry, by a taste for the comforts of Jife, b/ exertion to acquire them, and by t)ie 
grooving prosperity of the people. 

We are, &c., 


(Signed) 

J. QLffHAK?. 

W. J, JSAa^WicKt. 


B. Macnaghten. 

R. D. JJfAp^pa. 


P. Mills. 

J. P. Willoughby. 


R. Ellice. 

J. H. Astell. 


J. W. Hogg. 

F. Cupwjg. 



EXTRACTS FROM CHAPTER VII 
OF THE REPORT. 


Educational Conferences. 

¥ 

849. At the same time we are fhlly convinced that nothing 
hut good can result from the occasional or even frequent association, 
in a somewhat formal way, of departmental officers with others in- 
terested in education. Under present arrangements, the relations 
of departmental officers to each other and to persons outside the 
Department are too exclusively confined to official correspondence ; 
and no opportunity is given for that free interchange of ideas which 
personal intercourse can alone or can best secure. To aid in the 
attainment of the latter object, and to bring the Department into 
healthy contact with outside opinion, we recommend the institution 
of periodical conferences, at which educational officers and others 
may meet and exchange their views. We do not propose to define 
what degree of authority should attach to these conferences ; but it 
is clear that any conclusions to which they may be led will possess 
more weight if they receive the formal recognition of Government. 
We therefore recommend that conferences (1) of officers of the Edu- 
cation Department , and (2) of such officers with managers of aided 
and unaided schools , be held from time to time for the discussion of 
questions affecting education , the Director of Public Instruction 
being in each case ex-officio President of the conference. Also that 
Deputy Inspectors occasionally hold meetings of the school masters 
subordinate to them, for the discussion of questions of school manage- 
ment 

Relation of the Department to Schools in Competition. 

351. An important and delicate part of the functions which the 
Department must discharge, if the different agenoies at work in 
education are to be duly co-ordinated and harmonised, has now to 
be considered. One main intention of the Despatch of 1854 was to 
secure for the educational efforts of the State the help of private in- 
dividuals and private bodies, and to give every scope and encour- 
agement to the work of these agencies. Such a scheme is fitted to 
do and has done much for the spread of education ; but, like all 
Other schemes, it must be taken with the defects of its qualities. A 
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defect inseparable from it is its tendency to cause schools to spring 
up, not always where they are most required, but rather where men 
or bodies happen to exist that are read/* to exert themselves for the 
public good* Thus there is some danger of a clashing of interest 
and a waste of power ; some danger of disorganisation through 
excessive supply of the means of education in one place and defic- 
iency of snoh means in others. Some regulating authority is indis- 
pensable if this danger is to .be minimised. The Department is the 
only body that can possibly exert such controlling power, and the 
Provincial Reports indicate that it is everywhere regarded as the 
proper regulating authority. The Bombay Report mentions that one 
at least of the reasons for withdrawing the grant offered for passing 
the Matriculation Examination was that the hope of obtaining the 
grant sometimes led one school to use questionable means for 
attracting clever pupils from another. The Bengal Report says 
that to a new school that is set up beside an old one the Depart- 
ment gives or refuses aid according as it judges that the establish' 
ment of a second school will be beneficial or hurtful in its effects. 
And in the Report for the Central Provinces it is said that if one 
aided school was found to be injuring another by undue lowering 
of fees, the Department would feel bound to interfere. Thus it is 
understood that the Department possesses the regulating power 
that is required, though in its peculiar position as directly 
managing one class of schools and only indirectly controlling others, 
it has naturally been somewhat reluctant to exert it. 

Policy of the Department in regard to Fees. 

354. The advisability of raising the rates of fees to the highest 
point consistent with the continued spread of education has been 
repeatedly acknowledged. It is, if not only, yet chiefly, by this 
means that Government institutions of the higher class will be 
enabled to approach the self-supporting stage, a result to which 
many educational Despatches look forward ; and also that privately 
managed institutions will attain to greater efficiency and success. 
It is a case, moreover, in which the initiative of the Department is 
essential* We have elsewhere maintained the principle thft of two 
schools of the same standard of instruction and in the same local- 
ity, the departmental school should as a rul$ oharge higher fees j 
and any general inoreasein the rates will bd*snbjeet to thiacondi- 
tion. If the department shows the way, private managers willin 
general be eager to follow } if tbe Department is supine, theyean take 
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no active steps to increase their income without risk of seriouB 
injury. The policy which we recommend has its natural and neoea- 
sa«y limits in the fact that any increase in fees beyond the capacity 
of the people to pay them will result iu a loss of pupils* and- thus 
defeat the object it is intended to secure; and this condition is 
sufficiently provided for in our Keoommendation, which refers 
chiefly to the higher class of institutions. We recommend that it 
be an instruction to the Departments of the variouk Provinces to aim 
at raising fees gradually, cautiously, and with due regard to neces- 
sary exemptions, up to the highest amount that will not check the 
spread of education, especially in colleges , secondary schools and 
primary schools in towns where the value of education ie understood. 

. Limitation of Compulsory Examinations, 

372. We have already recommended in Chapter IV that the 
upper and lower primary examinations be not made compnlsory in 
any Province. We have seen that these examinations are not Baited 
to the necessarily varying oiroumstanoes of all Provinces. In one 
Province, a pupil may advance from the lower to the upper primary, 
or from the primary to the middle stage, without passing these 
examinations* since they are not related to the course of instruction 
‘in his school. In another, the examination is enforced in every 
case as a condition of promotion. In a third, again, the particular 
examinations selected have no special relevancy, since the exist- 
ing system includes a much more comprehensive series into 
which the prescribed standards can only with difficulty be fitted. 
We do not recommend the abolition of these examinations where 
they have been adopted with advantage, or where, as in Bengal 
and Assam, they are utilised for the award of scholarships. Bat 
if in any Province the examinations conflict with the established 
system, or are in other ways a source of difficulty, we think that 
they should not be enforced. The object which they were designed 
to attain can be otherwise secured. That object was to 
dafawminfl the stages of instruction which pnpils in primary 
sohoolnh&d reached, and to separate the lees advanced from the 
more advanced pupils in suuh schools. It is undesirable for such 
a par poav to require all pupils to pass by a fixed standard in 
order to secure promotion, and thus to practically compel every 
flObooL jftt adopt thti. departmental course without variation. The 
, im posit ion qf so rigidly uniform a system has been condemned by 
by private mnnagawi, as interfering with the freedom which they 
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claim in the conduct of their schools* It has also been virtually 
superseded by the Resolution of the Government of India, dated 
the 10th January 1881, in which the Governor-General-in-Oouncil 
declared that it was undesirable “ to lay down as an invariable 
rule that no pupil Bhall be allowed to enter upon the secondary 
stage without passing an examination in the subjects of primary 
instruction.” The necessary separation can be effected, quite accur- 
ately enough for practical purposes, by means of a return to be 
furnished by each school showing the number of pupils in each 
stage. This is a matter which has been independently considered 
by the Committee appointed for the Revision of Educational Forms, 
and it is therefore unnecessary for us to discuss it at any greater 
length. We should, however, here recall attention to our Recom- 
mendation No. 22 of Chapter V, " that promotions from class to 
class be left entirely to the discretion of the school authorities.” 
We recommend, in amplification of these Recommendations that the 
general , upper and lower primary school examinations be not com - 
pulsory, but that the annual reports show the number of scholars in 
each stage of education. 



EXTRACTS FROM CHAPTER VIII 
OF THE REPORT. 


Expenditure on each Class op Aided Institutions* 

448. To this Table* an explanation of considerable importance 
must be added. It compares the annual cost of each scholar in an 
aided institution with the cost of each scholar in a departmental 
institution of the same class ; but in stating the cost of the latter 
to public funds, it is only the funds directly administered by the 
Education Department that are taken into account* It must be 
remembered that the teachers in departmental schools are Govern- 
ment servants, and as such receive pensions, the expense of which of 
course falls upon the State, though not upon the funds set apart 
for education. In the primary and lower middle schools of the 
Department in Bombay, however, the pensions are a charge on 
local funds, and are included in the cost shown in the Table. 
With this exception, to find the true cost to public funds of each 
scholar in a departmental institution, some allowance for pensions 
must manifestly be made. In comparing the total cost of depart- 
mental and aided institutions, this element need perhaps hardly be 
considered. In aided institutions there are, no doubt, some 
pensions and other indirect expenses as well as in departmental 
institutions, though probably not to the same extent. But in 
estimating the cost of the two classes of institutions to the State, 
the case is different. Whatever pensions or other indirect charges 
in privately managed institutions may not be shown in our Table, 
devolve on their managers alone. In the case of departmental 
institutions all such charges devolve upon public funds, and cannot 
be left out of view if the comparison of the cost of the two 
classes of institutions to the State is to be fairly made. The 
question thus arises how such indirect charges for education 
upon State funds should be calculated. Probably the best guide 
upon this point is Circular No. 11 of the Government of India, dated 
Simla, June 29th, 1882, which provides that the amount payable to 
secure pension on account of an officer lent to a foreign State or to 
a local body, shall be ^one-sixth of the salary he draws from his 

# A table given in the preceding paragraph of the Report, showing expenditure 
Under the Grant-in-aid Rules on each class of aided Institutions in the official 
year 1881 * 82 . 
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temporary paymasters. The rate 'was formerly one-fourth of the 
salary, so drawn ; bat. reoent actuarial calculations, coupled with the 
fact that “ in view of the present arrangements for the extension 
of local self-government, the Government of India is desirous of 
facilitating in every reasonable way the lending of officers, to local 
bodies/' have led to its redaction. Thus, if the real cost to the 
State of salaries in a departmental institution is to be calculated, 
the sum that should be added to the expenditure from educational 
funds on this account will be one-sixth. But we mast also take into 
aocount that some portion of the expenditure on every school goes 
to supply furniture, apparatus, prizes and other items on which no 
allowance for pensions is required. The figures furnished to ns 
give, however, only the total outlay upon schools, without distin- 
guishing the amount applied to the payment of salaries. There 
is thus a question as to what the total should be on which the addi- 
tion of one-sixth is to be calculated. If one-sixth were to be added 
to the gross outlay, a total would result which would be somewhat 
in excess of the real cost of the institution to the State. It may 
suffice for practical purposes if one-sixth be added, not to the 
gross hut to the net outlay from public funds in educating each 
scholar in a departmental institution, — thus setting off the income 
from fees, endowments and the like, against such items of expense 
as involve no charge for pension. This mode of calculation will 
indeed under-estimate the true amount, for the expenditure on 
salaries must in every case largely exceed the net outlay from 
those public funds for the administration of which the Department 
is responsible. Still, as only a fair approximation is attainable in 
any case and as this mode of calculation does at least not exagger- 
ate the cost to the State of departmental as compared with aided 
institutions, it may be held to be practically satisfactory. Thus it 
will he understood that if the net cost of educating a scholar in a 
departmental school appears in our Table as, say, Bs. 18 per 
annum, the real cost of his educatioa to the State is at least one- 
sixth more, or Bs, 81 per annum. There is yet mother way in 
which the table understates the cost to the State of scholars in 
departmental as oompared with aided institutions. The expenditure 
whioh it shows, and on which the net average cost of each scholar 
has been calculated, does not include the same, or the interest on 
the sums, spent in the erection of buildings for departmental 
schools. The grants made to meet the expenditure , of jjoanagers 
upon buildings for aided schools are also left o^t of viff $ ball* 
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tto* ankrout is insignificant when^ Bie 

outlay upon buildings for departmental schools and cdlOg^Si the 
inclusion of this element would greatly increase the difference in 
the oust to the State of scholars educated in the two classes of 
institutions. There are, however, no adequate data on which atfy 
precise calculation of the amount of this difference could be based ; 
and having thus simply referred to the point* we shall hot again 
advert to it. 

Comparative Expense of Education in Aided and Departmental 

Institutions* 

450. Another point of practical importance which is illustrated 
in Table IV, is the great difference between the cost of education in 
adepartmentaland a privately managed institution. This difference, 
as might be expected, grows greater the higher we ascend in 
the scale of education. Columns 12 and 16 compare the cost of 
educating a scholar in each of the two classes of institutions. In 
the large majority of cases the departmental institution is much 
the more expensive, the greatest difference being found between 
the departmental and the aided colleges of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and of Madras. In the former Province the entire cost of 
educating a student in a departmental college is more than three 
times, and in the latter more than twice, what it costs to educate 
a student in an aided college. The departmental institution is not, 
however, in all cases, the more costly on the whole. The usual 
relation is reversed in the case of the secondary schools of the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, and in the case of the primary 
schools of Bombay, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Assam 
and Coorg. If oriental colleges be left out of view, the average 
cost for the whole of India of each student in an aided college is 
Rs. 178 per annum, while that of each student in a departmental 
college is Rs. 354. Thus it appears from columns 12 and 16 of 
Table IV that for educating each scholar in A departmental college 
the average outl&y is twice, and in a departmental secondary school 
somewhat less than twice, the cost in corresponding aided institu- 
tions ; while the total average outlay on each scholar in a depart- 
mental primary school is only about 27 per cent greater than the 
average outlay on each scholar in an aided primary school. This 
cafttidei&tibn gives emphasis to the fact that it is in ’ education 
above theprimary stage that the greatest advantage willf#ise from 
thO anbi^tUtion of aided private effort for the direct agency of the 
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department, wherever private agency becomes competent tp under- 
take the task* 

The difference of cost is important in another point of view, when 
we consider, not the total outlay on the two classes of institutions, 
but their respective cost to public funds. This is shown in Table IV 
in columns 9 and 10 for aided, and in oolumns 13 and 14 for depart* 
mental, institutions. With the exception of primary sohools in the 
North-Western Provinces and inCoorg, all classes of aided institu- 
tions in all Provinces are much less expensive to the State than 
corresponding departmental institutions. The difference is greatest 
in colleges. In Madras, Bombay, Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces, which alone have both departmental and aided colleges 
of the common type, colleges of the former class are between 
seven and eight times as expensive to the State for each student 
whom they educate as the latter. Taking India as a whole, the 
average yearly cost to the State of each student at an aided college 
of the ordinary type is Rs. 36, while it costs the State Rs. 254 per 
annum to educate each student at an English departmental college. 
Thus, to educate each student at a departmental college is rather 
more than seven times as expensive to the State as to educate eaoh 
student at an ordinary aided college. It must be remembered also 
at this point that we have shown in paragraphs 407, 413, and 425 of 
the present Chapter, that in Madras, Bombay and the North-Western 
Provinces, the two classes of colleges are about equally efficient so 
far as the examination test can be applied to them, although in 
Bengal the results are decidedly in favour of departmental colleges. 
It further appears from the columns we are now dealing with in Table 
IV, that, taking the average for the whole of India, each scholar 
at a departmental secondary school, and also each scholar at a 
departmental primary school, is about three and a half times as ex- 
pensive to the State as each scholar in corresponding aided sohools. 

It must be remembered that the Table takes aocouut of none 
but strictly educational funds, and that if the other expenses re- 
ferred to in paragraph 59* be added, the difference in the cost of 
the two classes of institutions to the State will become considerably 
greater* > 

The Results System : its Disadvantages. 

463. But perhaps tbe chief disadvantage of the system ib its 
making examinations the main object of the thoughts alike of pupils 
and of teachers, and thus tending to give entirely false views of the 
A paragraph of 448 of the Report, mb above. 
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meaning wA jmrpose o f education. Examinations there must be 
under any system! but they need not be made the pivot on which it 
tarns. When they are so, the teacher is all but compelled, for the 
sake of speedy results, to direct attention to questions likely to be 
set, rather than to give the intellectual food and discipline that are 
most required. The pupil on his part is led to regard the passing 
of examinations as the main object of education, and the power of 
reproducing information as the highest aim of intellectual culture. 
Such tendencies are already too strong, apart from the stimulus 
that a system of payment by results must give them, and anything 
that encourages them should be discountenanced as fatally lower- 
ing the whole tone of education. 

Further Recommendations. 

475. Certain general principles, besides those already stated, 
should be clearly and steadily kept in view by those entrusted with 
this revision of the grant-in-aid rules in the different Provinces. Some 
method may be discovered of applying them under any system. We 
shall state them in the form of Recommendations. We accordingly 
recommend that while existing State institutions of the higher order 
should be maintained in complete efficiency wherever they are necessary , 
the improvement and extension of privately managed institutions be 
the principal care of the Department . It is far from our wish to 
deprive any District of any existing means of education that it may 
require ; and as there are many localities where the place of depart- 
mental institutions that are much required cannot yet be supplied 
by private effort, we think it necessary to state that such institution 
should not only be maintained, but maintained in full efficiency. At 
the same time it is not less the true interest than it is the avowed 
policy of the State that private effort be increasingly relied on for 
supplying the means of all general education in its higher stages. „ 
The rules should therefore be such as to make it clear that to evoke, 
guide, and strengthen private effort is the object to which the 
main** attention of the Department should always be given. We 
also recommend that , in ordinary circumstances , the further exten- 
sion of secondary education in any District be left to the operation of 
the grtmihin-aid system, as soon as that District is provided with an effic- 
ient high school , Government or other , along with its necessary feeders. 
We consider it expedient that every District should have at least 
one high school. In any District where private effort has not yet 
established such a school end where there is no reasonable prospect 
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of its doing so, we considfc^PWitimate for the department t ojtttpp ly 
this amount of the meansISfr'B^Sondary instruction for a time. Beyon 
this minimum provision no direct departmental effort should toe 
made in the field of secondary education ; but the rules shout 
such that private enterprise may not find it too hard a task to 
afford such extension of secondary education as the good of t e 
oommonity may require* 

Section 5. — Sufficiency or insufficiency of the Amount 
of Aid at present afforded to private effort. 

PbINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED IN DBTEBMININO THE NECES8ABT 

Rate of Aid. 

476. It is plainly desirable to indicate in this Report how far 
the aid afforded to private effort is sufficient or insufficient in amount. 
The question, however, presents so many difficulties that it is im- 
possible to pronounce any judgment on it with the confidence 
and precision that its importance undoubtedly deserves. The 
aid required for the full efficiency of institutions varies almost 
indefinitely according to the situation and other circumstances of 
eaoh. A rate of aid sufficient, or more than sufficient, w one 
District to secure fair efficiency or even steady progress, may be quite 
inadequate in another. Thus, it is almost impossible to give even a 
general indication of what rate of aid should be given to each class 
of institutions in each Province ; while it is quite impossible to lay 
down rigid rules on a question that is necessarily bo complicated 
and so largely dependent on local peculiarities. The only approao 
to a principle capable of fair application to all classes of privately 
managed institutions, is to compare the amount of aid with the 
amount of public funds which the Department has found it neces- 
sary to spend in eaoh Irovince on eaoh class of institutions under its 
own direct management. The general efficiency of departments 
institutions is universally acknowledged and it may he presumed 
that there has been little or no waste of pnhlio funds in securing 
this efficiency. The amount required in departmental institutions 
by way of supplement to the sum raised from fees, endowments 
and subscriptions, will therefore throw some light upon tbeqnestea 
of the amount of money which must he forthcoming in ^ditioirto 
that which oomes in the way of self-support, if aided insti tutions 
are to be made as stable and efficient .8 departmental msttfatioihr 
for the most part are. In oases where departmental metitntwii* 
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ei* joy exceptionally large endowments or subscriptions, this mode 
of uataolation would no doubt lead us to assign to aided insti- 
tutions a smaller amount of aid than they really require; But 
Buoh cases are so few that, except perhaps in the colleges of Bombay 
and the North* Western Provinces, this element will not materially 
disturb the conclusions to which the principle will guide us* It 
may be convenient to illustrate the principle which we adopt by an 
example. A departmental institution may raise* say, 40 per cent, of 
its entire expense by means of fees or endowments and therefore 
needs 60 per cent, of its expense to be supplied from public funds, if 
it is to be stable and efficient. It seems safe to infer that any in- 
stitution in the same District and providing instruction at the same 
stage, mast also obtain from one external source or other at least 
60 per cent, of its entire outlay, if it is to be equally stable and effic- 
ient. In the ease however of the non-departmental institution, the 
60 per cent, must not be expected from public funds* It is an 
important element in the grant-in-aid system that part of the expense 
of the'aided institution should be provided by its managers from 
private resources of their own. As to the share of the total expense 
that should thus be provided from private resources, no absolute rule 
can be laid down ; nor is it possible to say what proportion of the 
total expenditure the State will hod it necessary to afford if the insti- 
tution is to be maintained. Everything depends on the ability and dis- 
position of the managers, and on their zeal in the cause of education. 
Some managers will persevere in their efforts although nearly all 
the expense that is not met by fees be thrown on them. Others 
will be discouraged and will retire if the larger proportion of the 
deficiency left, after reckoning the fees, is not awarded to them 
from public funds. In a rough and general way it may be per- 
haps laid down, though certainly not as a rule to be universally 
applied, that the sum necessary to supplement the amount of self- 
support attained by the institution may be -equally divided be- 
tween the managers and the State. This can only be taken as an 
approximate average of wbat the rate Nought to be. In wealthy 
Diatriota wfaere education is appreciated, it might justly be consider- 
ably less* In backward Districts, it might with equal justice be oon- 
aiderabiy more. Thus in the case supposed, if a departmental institu- 
tion, being self-supporting to the extent of 40 per cent, of its entire 
cost, needs60 per cent* of that cost to be furnished by the State, it 
may be held sine# an aided institution providing instruction of 
foa#fta graddwill el# require 60 per cent of its entireoost to be 
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supplied from without, half of this, or 80 per cent., {nay be reason- 
ably expected from the State* In some cases no doubt a grant 
of less than half the deficiency after fees have been deducted will 
enable an institution to do the work it aims at, especially if it 
has any endowments to fall back on ; but in other cases, a grant of 
Iobs than half the deficiency, might result in the Iobs of the institu- 
tion to the general system of education. The only real security that 
the amount of aid necessary in each case will be given depends on 
an earnest desire on the part of the Head of the Department to 
encourage private effort to the full. Still, for the purposes of this 
section of the present Chapter, the principle of the deficiency being 
equally shared between the managers and the State may be taken 
as a practically satisfactory guide. It may be observed that this 
principle would enable the State, in cases where private effort can 
be elicited, to secure the provision of the means of collegiate and 
secondary education at less than one-fourth of the expense at which 
such education is at present provided by direct departmental agency. 
We have already seen, that aided colleges and secondary schools 
coBt on the average only half as much as similar departmental insti- 
tutions. According to the general principle explained above, the 
proportionate rate of aid to be afforded by the State to an aided 
institution would be half the ratio of the State expenditure to the 
whole expenditure on a departmental institution of the same class. 
Hence the whole cost of the aided institution being one-half and the 
proportionate rate of aid being also one-half, the net outlay of the 
State on the aided institution would be one-fourth of its ouviy on 
the departmental institution. This, however, refers only to strictly 
educational funds. In the case of the aided institution, the State 
would, further save whatever expenses are incurred on account of 
pensions to the teachers employed in the departmental institution, 
and also a large part of the expenses incurred for buildings. As 
the result of these considerations, it may be held that the aid afford- 
ed is fairly sufficient, or at least not manifestly insufficient, when it 
bears to the entire cost of the aided institution half the ratio which 
the expenditure from public funds bears to the entire coat of a 
similar and similarly situated institution managed by the depart- 
ment directly. 

The General Result or the Enquiry. 

478. Thus it will be seen that according to the standard ex- 
plained in the last two paragraphs, the aid at present given is in a 
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majority of instances fairly adequate. We are however reluctant 
to express a decided opinion in the case of primary schools* for a 
reason that will be given in the next paragraph. It will be 
observed that in some cases oar statement contains no expression 
of opinion. In Bengal the departmental primary schools are insig- 
nificant in number and maintained only in a few outlying and 
very backward places. They thus aiiord no guidance in deter- 
mining the proper rate of aid for similar sohools under private 
managers. It* therefore* becomes necessary to take other consi- 
derations into account It will be observed that* setting aside 
Assam, in which* as in Bengal* the departmental primary sohools 
are few, the Department lias found it uecessary to contribute from 
public funds to the sohools under its own management a proportion 
of their gross outlay varying from 93*55 per cent, in the North- 
Western Provinces to 80*33 per cent, in Madras. The principle we 
have followed would thus lead to the conclusion that the rate of aid 
to a primary school should be somewhere between 47 and 40 
per cent.* of its gross expense, and certainly not so low as 26*28 
per cent, the average proportion in Bengal. Again* the grants actu- 
ally given in other Provinces vary from 64*19 per cent, of the total 
expense in Assam, to 21*93 per cent, in the Uaidarabad Assigned 
Districts; and this last* and even the more liberal rate of 27*35 per 
oont. in Bombay* we have pronounced inadequate. Moreover in 
Assam* which of all the Provinces is most closely connected with 
Bengal* the rate at which aid is given to primary schools is much the 
most liberal in India. Putting these various considerations together* 
we can come to no other conclusion than that the rate prevailing 
at present in Bengal is altogether inadequate to secure efficiency if 
judged by the standard of other Provinces. The declared attitude 
of the Government of Bengal to primary education should* however* 
not be forgotten. That Government regards its contribution to 
primary schools as an expression of yitereat in the success of the 
institutions maintained by the people for themselves * as a mark of 
encouragement to villages* teachers and pupils ; and as an incentive 
to them to raise within moderate limits their standard of instruction $ 
rather than as a means to enable them to incur increased expenditure 
in the establishment and maintenance of their schools. It recognises 
a danger of Government being substituted for the village as the 
paymaster of the guru, with no improvement in the latter's position. 
At the same time the Bengal Government appears to have practically 
admitted the inadequacy* even under the conditions stated above* pf 
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the aid afforded to primary schools, by the steady increase of the 
primary grant from Rs. 400,000 in 1880-81 to Rs. 700,000 for the 
current year 1888-84. With regard to Idle aided colleges of the 
North-Western Provinces and Onde, it may appear that the present 
rate of aid is adequate ; bnt the problem is in this case complicated 
by the large endowments which some departmental colleges possess, 
and by the special footing on which the Canning College stands. 
The question whether sufficient aid is given in this Province to 
colleges of the ordinary type under private managers, is one that 
shonld be carefully considered in the revision of the rules which 
we have recommended. The evidence before ns appears to show 
that the encouragement to snch colleges is at present extremely 
small. In the case of the colleges of Bengal also, certain special 
circnmstanoes mnst be taken into account. The maximum grant 
allowed by the rales in foroe in that Provinoe is 25 per cent, of 
the total expenditure, while the grant actually drawn is only 15 
per cent., and the principle we have adopted would point to a 
grant of about 84 per cent. Ou the other hand, it must be observed 
that all existing aided colleges in Bengal are situated in Calcutta, 
where there is a large and steadily increasing demand for collegiate 
education, and that the fee-rateB at 4 the Presidency College are so 
high as to make it probable that as the number of students in- 
creases, nearly all the additional students will enter colleges under 
private management, which will thus receive a large accession of in- 
come. This source ofinoome is so important that the nnaided oolleges 
of Caloutta support themselveB from their fee-receipts, supplemented 
by the surplus revenue from their school departments, and have 
never applied for a grant-in-aid ; and we have here an illustration 
of the impossibility of applying the standard which we have adop- 
ted without large allowance for special circumstances. The most 
probable conclusion from the facts bearing on the colleges of Ben- 
gal is that in the city of Calcutta a rate of 25 per cent, will be suffi- 
cient, bnt that for the country Districts of the Province, where no 
aided oollege has yet been established by private effort, the rate 
shonld be raised to 38 per cent. Setting aside the oases in which 
we are unprepared to express a definite opinion, it appears that the 
rate of aid to all secondary schools, except those of Madras, inade- 
quate, and to those of some Provinces, especially Bengal and Assam 
decidedly liberal ; that the aid to the secondary schools of Madras, 
and to the primary schools of the Punjab falls below the standard ; 
but that the only cases in which the aid mutt be pronounced tube 
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decidedly insnPoient, according to the standard that toft h*Vft 
adopted, «r» the colleges of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, and the 
primary schools of Bombay, Bengal and the Ha£$|>rebad Assigned 
Districts. In that’ aspect of the question which wlr are now eonrid* 
wing, the Departmentoannot in other oases be justly charged with 
haring discouraged private effort by any manifest - insufficiency in 
the aid extended to it. That there may be individual institutions 
which receive less aid than they are entitled to is not impossible j 
bat except in the cases we have noticed, the Department seems to 
have established a reasonably fair proportion between toe support 
afforded to schools under private managers and the support 
afforded to those under its own immediate management. Whether 
it should have established or retained in its own hands so many 
oollegea, or at any rate bo many secondary schools, is of course a 
totally different qnestion from that with which we are here con- 
cerned. It bas indeed been clearly shown in the third seotion of 
the present Chapter that private effort for the provision of advanced 
instruction has not been encouraged or extended as it might have 
been ; but this result we are disposed to ascribe, not so much to the 
insufficiency of the aid bestowed on already existing institutions, 
as to the absenoe of effort to increase their number, to the unneces- 
sary establishment in some Provinces of departmental colleges and 
schools, to the distinct, and strong preference given to departmental 
over private agency whioh has marked in varying degrees the 
educational history of every Provinoe except Bengal, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, and from which, so far as colleges are con* 
oerned, even Bengal is not exempt ; and above all to the public 
feeling which bas been created in these and in other ways. In 
snooeeding sections of this Chapter we shall advert to errors in prac- 
tical administration which have discouraged private effort, and shall 
oall attention to a variety of means by which Buch effort may be 
more extensively elicited. IE those errors are corrected and those 
means steadily employed, we believe that, with the exceptions already 
noted, toe present rates of aid, without being materially en- 
hanced, may oall forth a largely increased amount of private enter- 
prise in supplying the means of education. 

Cautions in 'APpi/ting the Standard employed. 

, r, 1 \ ' 'P> , ; 

>. 479s* It must be carefully observed that we do not moan to. 

laydmratK standard which we have here employed as a rale 
thafe ahoald be applied to any individual case. No such standard 



Ol a measure the real wants of institutions, and aid should 
exceed, as it should not fall below, what is indispensable for 
complete efficiency. The amount needed to secure efficiency must 
always depend very largely on local circumstances and on the class 
of institutions dealt with. For instance, in the case of primary 
schools, we should regret to see any attempt to limit aid to half the 
difference between the fees and the total cost. Private effort will 
hardly be put forth to msintain primary schools except to secure 
the means of livelihood, or from motives of pure benevolence. In 
both cases the limitation of State aid to the same amount as is 
contributed by managers from resources other than fees, would 
seriously check private effort. In the former class of cases it might 
often put an end to it. Besides, snch calculations, have no proper 
place in that system of payment by results, upon which primary 
education is chiefly aided. We see no reason why an aided primary 
school should receive only one-half the proportion of its outlay which 
a departmental primary school requires to maintain efficiency,— 
no reason in fact why the proportion of its expense that is borne by 
public funds should not be equal to that so borne in a departmental 
school, always provided that no conflict arises with Recommendation 
No. 13. In judging of the proper amount of aid to colleges and 
secondary schools, in the maintenance of which many other motives 
come into play, we should wish the standard we have applied to be 
much more decidedly kept in view. Again, with regard to more ad- 
vanced institutions, much must depend on the size that classes may 
be expected to attain. For example, an institution for the provision 
of advanced education in a remote or backward District (suppo- 
sing it to be one that should exist or receive aid at all), may 
warrautably expect larger proportionate aid than is needed by 
a similar institution in a great educational centre, where effic- 
iency will naturally secure a large attendance and a corres- 
ponding income from fees. Or, again, when departmental and 
aided colleges are in competition, the proper rate of aid will 
depend to a considerable extent on the rate of fee in the depart- 
mental college. For example, in Calcutta, where the fee in the 
departmental college is larger by Rs. 7 a month (Rs. 12 to S), 
or in Bombay where it is larger by Rs, 4 a month (Rs. 10 to 6), 
than that which aided colleges are expected to charge, the oppor- 
tunity for self-support afforded to an aided college is much 
1 greater than in Madras, where the difference allowed between the 
fees of the two clesses of colleges is only Rs. a mouth (Rs. 5 to 
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B& 8^ and therefore the rate of aid may legitimately be lees. X& 
other towns and Districts similar local peculiarities may require 
to be kept in view. Thus it is only in the roughest and most 
general way that any such test as we have <nsed should be 
employed <fo determine the sufficiency or insufficiency of aid. We 
would further remark that if the rate of aid be increased, as in the 
ease of oollegeB at all events is so manifestly required, it will 
devolve on the Department to Bee that the augmented aid is well 
applied. The object of an enhanced grant is to extend education 
and increase its efficiency, not to economise the funds of managers. 
The fitness of managers to be entrusted with a larger share of 
public funds must be shown by a strengthened staff and improved 
appliances, and by the increased efficiency to which these will oer- 
taioly lead in course of time. 

Section 6. — Points suggested by the Evidence, Memo- 
rials, and Provincial Reports, as to various Systems of Aid 
and their administration. 

Introductory. 

481. A large mass of facts and opinions bearing on the 
methods employed to encourage private enterprise in education has 
been laid before us. Some of these criticisms are purely theoreti- 
cal ; others, while based on experience, are drawn from considera- 
tions of but a narrow circle of facts, and make no allowance for oppos- 
ing circumstances that are yet very obvious. Some points, also, 
that are prominent in the evidence we have already found occasion 
to deal with, as, for instance, in our discussion of the various grant- 
in-aid systems. Some, too, must be afterwards considered in con- 
nection with the question of closing or transferring departmental 
institutions. We shall therefore not attempt to record all that has 
been brought before us, but simply summarise such points not else- 
where disposed of as seem worth considering in the revision of 
the rules, under the following general heads; (1) systems; 
(2) amounts obtainable ; (8) conditions of aid ; and (4) administra- 
tion. What is hero said under the first two heads must be regarded 
as supplementary to previous paragraphs of the Report. It must 
be carefully borne in mind that our assent is not implied to all, or 
necessarily to any, of the views expressed. We may sometimes# 
make comments of our own but the main purpose of this section 
is to give a r&tme of what has actually been advanced by those 
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whoBpeak from the steed-point of private effort, And thus to. smite 
clear their wants and. feelings. These it is necessary to taka into 
aoconnt, whether the complaints made are or are not wellfooiided. 
Again, it should he observed that some of the arrangements com- 
plained of, as for instance, certain reductions of grants, sometimes 
originated with, and often were sanctioned by, the. local .Govern- 
ments, and cannot be charged upon the Department only. Bat 
from the point of view of private managers, the Department and 
the local Government are virtually one. It must also be borne in 
mind that some representatives of private effort make few com- 
plaints or none at all. Naturally, evidence of that class makes no 
appearanoe in this section, and bat little anywhere in the Report. 
Those who have to inquire into the character and working of a 
system, must always give their main, if not their exclusive, attention 
to thecharges actually brought against it. In our next section we 
shall endeavour to suggest remedies for so many of the oomplaints 
enumerated here as appear to us to have a solid basis. 

Evidence bearing on Systems of Aid. 

482. Though there is some oomplaintthat the rules of the salary- 
grant system are unnecessarily complex, the only one of the three 
chief systems against which, as a system, complaints are numerous 
is that of payment by results. We havealready recommended that 
this method of aid be uot applied to colleges, and therefore we 
need not recount what witnesses have advanced on that point. 
Besides the disadvantages enumerated in Section 4 of this Chapter, 
it has been pointed out how little encouragement the system gives to 
the setting np of new schools. It assumes that schools are already 
established, and have resources of some kind to carry them through 
preliminary difficulties. In the case of inexpensive primary 
sohools in favourable situations, the managers or teachers pay 
rely on fees till a grant can be claimed ; bnt it is argued that in 
backward Districts, where a desire for education has to be fostered, 
this method of giving aid holds out little inducement to establish 
schools. Most of the witnesses suggest that the system should be 
combined with some plan that will enable teachers or managers to 
obtain a certain amount of aid however small, as a kind of fixed 
minimnm not dependent on the results of examination. AS to the 
details of this system, too rigid a definition of Btendards ia 
generally deprecated, as 
managers in the choice of 


leaving no independence tb 
the sort of . education they jrii 




and as making .insufficient allowance lor the varying quickness of 
pupils. Some witnesses go so far as to bold that the choice ef 
sobjects should Met entirely with the aathontU# of the sohool, 
and that Inspectors should only examine in whatever hah been 
taught. It is certainly not unreasonable to hold with others that 
the same set of subjects should not necessarily be prescribed over 
a whole Province, and that schools in backward Districts should 
not be rewarded according to the same standards that are applied 
in the most forward. It is further held by some that the lowest 
standard for whioh grants are given is too high, so that little aid 
is obtainable for very elementary schools ; and it is urged that this 
bears particularly hardupon Girls' schools, in which it is yet so diffi- 
cult to attain appreciable resalts of any kind, it is even said that 
Inspectors who wish to be practically just are sometimes led to 
make their examination under the lower standards more lenient than 
is at all desirable. There is likewise some complaint of standards 
being the same for girls as boys, it is contended that, considering 
the special difficulties of female education, a less amount of proficiency 
on the part of girls should be rewarded by a grant than is rightly 
demanded in the case of boys. There are complaints, too, of exces- 
sive strictness in the u umber and length of the daily attendances re- 
quired of pupils. These differ in different Provinces ; bat it w com* 
tended that they should differ more than they do for different Dis- 
tricts of the same Province, aud in particular that they should be 
so arranged as to make, in some schools, greater allowance for 
pupils engaged at certain seasons iu agricultural labour. The 
complaint has also been made of the system as administered in 
Bombay, that it requires an excessive amonut of poetry to be 
learned by heart, and this increases the danger of relying too much 
on memory alone,— a danger to which all education in India ie 
notoriously exposed. The sub-division of standards ie also com- 
plained off, as well as the arrangement that failure in any one of 
the sab-beads prevents a pupil from earning a grant under the 
standard as a whole. 

Evidence ceasing on Amounts obtainable. 

488. We have already expressed our opinion as to the extent 
to which grants to the various branches of education maintained 
by private effort are sufficient ’ on toe whole, and we have laid . 
down some general principles by whioh State expenditure on such 
mliientoih should be regulated. Little therefore need be said under 



this heading. Generally speaking, those who represent aided 
education regard the rates as too low. 8uoh witnesses are of 
coarse prone to look at the question from their own point of view 
and to neglect considerations on the other side ; bat there is a 
general consent that more liberal aid would be likely to prodace a 
much more rapid development of education. It seems, however, 
that less discontent haB been caused by the actual amount of 
grants than by the expansion of departmental institutions, parti- 
cularly in one province, concurrently with the withdrawal or refusal 
of grants*in-aid. It may not be possible to give indefeasible rights 
to claimants for grants-in-aid, but care should be taken to avoid 
even the appearance of starving the one class of institutions in 
order to provide for the wants of the other. Judicious distribution 
is probably of more importance in encouraging private effort than 
lavish expenditure. At this point we may notice the question raised 
by several witnesses, whether, in calculating the expr 'Jiture of 
a school in order to determine the amount of aid it should receive, 
something should not be reckoned for time spent in supervision as 
well as well as for time spent in teaching. In some caseB the 
headmaster of an institution draws no part of his salary from the 
funds of the sohool, because he is not one of its regular Btaff ; yet 
muoh of its real value may depend on the time he gives to it. This 
element is taken into account in some Provinces, but not in 
others. The question is attended with difficulty, but may be 
suitably considered in the revision of the rules. Another complaint 
bearing on the rate of aid is, that general rules are sometimes 
bo applied as to reduce the amount on which managers have 
oounted. For example, it is said that special grants fairly earned 
according to the rules have been refused, on the ground that 
if given they would bring the grant above a certain proportion 
of the total outlay on the sohool. A refusal of aid on such grounds 
is calculated to discourage those who have been induced to pot 
forth speoial effort by the liberality of the offers made to them. It 
iB to provide againBt this danger that we have laid down, in 
Section 4 of this Chapter, that the general principlesregnlatdng the 
amount of aid should not apply to oases in whioh Recommen- 
dations for special aid have been made. 

Evidence beabino on Conditions of Aid. 

484. Practice differs in the various Provinces as to the condi- 
tions on whioh schools ere eligible for grants-in-eid, end the views 
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expressed as to what these conditions ought to be are various* and 
sometimes contradictory, Thus it is held by some that grants 
should in noway depend on the private resources forthcoming for 
the support of a school. Subscriptions* it is said* cannot be relied 
on* and to demand them before a grant is given renders the estab- 
lishment of schools in needy neighbourhoods impossible. Ou the 
other hand* it is maintained that this condition evokes private 
liberality* and that aid should not be given except where the reality 
of the desire for education has been put to this money test. Possi- 
bly the difference mky be reconciled by bearing in mind the 
different claims of primary aud secondary education on public 
assistance. New schools tor the poor are not likely to be largely 
established on the basis of voluntary subscriptions. But where 
the education is of a higher kind, and possesses a prospective 
money value, the earnestness of the desire for it may more fairly 
be put to this test* With regard to the condition that feeB must be 
levied in aided schools in all ordinary cases, it has been rightly poin- 
ted oat by witnesses, that if indigenous schools are to be aided it may 
have been often necessary to recognise the custom of paying fees in 
kind* It has been also pointed out, that such indigenous schools* 
as well as some others which have been left more or less outaide 
the grant-in-aid system, can never comply with the strict conditions 
as to a committee of management and a theoretically satisfactory 
staff of teachers* which some Provinces still impose on every school 
applying for a grant. Native agency may sometimes work along these 
lin es of management, and will probably do so more and more \ but 
at present it often tends towards methods that are simpler* if also less 
likely to secure permanent success. (Some kind of guarantee for 
permaneuoe is of coarse eminently desirable, but it need not be 
insisted on as a preliminary to granting aid in every case without 
exception. It seems better to assist, while they last, a few schools 
that prove ephemeral in the end, thpn for fear of this slight 
amount of waste to leave unaided a multitude of struggling institu- 
tions* which by grants of but small amount might become useful 
agencies for the spread of education. Simpler conditions and 
less strict requirements might lead many who have not yet thought 
of doing bo to apply for aid in the Provinces in question. Again* 
there are complaints of the threat at least being held ont that the 
Department will insist, as a condition of aid, on all promotions from 
ohms to class being determined by departmental examinations. In 
the .North-Western Provinces* the etiil further complaint is made 



that the examination by which tbe internal economy of schools 
mast thus be regulated, on pain o£ aU grants being withheld; is 
badly arranged and badly conducted. We hare dealt with shis 
point, however, by a Recommendation under the bead ofseoendary 
education. In Madras, the question is much discussed how far 
the employment of certificated teachers should be required as tbe 
condition of a grant under the system of payment by results. 
If the only object is to secure the most rapid spread of education, 
the less interference the better with the internal economy of those 
schools which are able by auy instrumentality to pass a fair 
number of their pupils, if tbe object be to raise the standard 
of general efficiency, the employment of certificated teachers may 
not nureasouably be insisted on. On the one hand, to secure well 
qualified teachers is an object oh*t should never be lost sight of. 
Op tbe other, there m obvious danger in making the employ* 
ment of snch teachers a condition of aid too absolutely or too soon. 
It will require both skill and patience to reoonoile the claims, which 
in this case are to some extent conflicting, of the more rapid spread 
and the greater efficiency of primary education. Again, complaint 
has been made of points wholly unconnected with education having 
been made indispensable to the bestowal or continuance of a grant, 
it has, for example, been extensively prescribed as a condition of 
aid in one Province that managers muse hold themselves responsible 
for seeing that their pupils have been successfully vaccinated. 
However Laudable the object may be, this is a confusion of 
educational, with hygienic, regulations which seems wholly out of 
place in a system intended to enoonrage private enterprise. The 
fear has been expressed that conditions of aid still more objection- 
able may be laid down by Local and Municipal Boards, and the 
need has been much insisted on that such conditions shall be fixed 
by Government and not by the Boards, and that an appeal shall lie 
to the Department if, in any oase, the conditions fixed by Govern- 
ment are not observed. On this point we shall speak more fully, 
under its proper head. Some witnesses would make it a condition 
of aid that no religious instruction should be given in an aided, 
school, or at least that if given it should be entirely separated from 
the ordinary course. In view, however, of the declaration of the 
Despatch of 1854 that tbe system of grants-in.aid is to be based on 
“ an entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruc- 
tion oonveyed in the schools assisted ’’,and of the instruction to 
inspectors in that Despatch .that “ in their periodioal mspeotions 



no noUet mhaiumtr should be taken by them of the religious 
doctrines whieh may be taught in any aobooP, this proposal need 
not be discussed. One aspect of the question also will be taken op 
when we come to speak of the future prospects and development of 
the system of aiding private effort. 

Evidence bearing on Administration. 

'486. The most numerous and important complaints brought 
before us in the evidence and memorials, refer to the practical 
administration of the different systems of aid. Thns it is stated 
that in some Provinces the plan of evoking private effort has not 
yet been fairly tried. The very first step towards the snooess of 
the plan is to make the rules nnder which aid is offered thoroughly 
known to those whom the State invites to help it in the work of edu- 
cation. Even this, it wonld appear, has not been always done* In 
the Punjab at least, care has not been taken to have the rnles 
effectually published, or even translated into the vernaculars. It 
is not surprising, therefore, especially in a Province where English 
thought an/ English oustoms have as yet affected the community 
so little, that almost the only persons who have responded to the 
appeal of the State have been the Missionaries. It is stated, too, 
that even when an application for a grant has been made 
strictly according to the rnles— which owing to the complexity 
of the rales in some Provinces is not always an easy matter — 
the delay before an answer cornea operates as a great dis- 
conragement. In one Province the process to be gone through in 
obtaining a grant is said to be so complicated, that it cannot well 
take less than six months, and often does take considerably more. 
In connection with this subject we most notice the very numerons 
and load complaints of the multiplicity and complexity of returns 
required from the managers of aided schools. In some Provinces 
it is declared that the trouble entailed by these returns is almost 
more than the grants are worth. The bnrden seems to be steadily 
growing as new Administrators devise new forms to be filled np, 
apd even men of European experience and onltnre are said to be 
occasionally unable to understand what it is that they are required 
to state* If so, such requirements must be a real obstacle to the 
extension of aided education in the hands of looal bodies and native 
gOPtlemep* It is not only the waste of time that is objected to, 
bqt the inevitable tendency of such a system to east all schools in 
t&s dep»rtm*ntal mo&id and to bring them practically nnder the 
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immediate management of the Director of Public Instruction* Com* 
plaints have been made that grants are given to Missionaries, when 
in similar circumstances they are refused to native bodies. It is 
certainly true that in some Provinces too little encouragement has 
been held out to the latter, but it does not appear that there has 
been anywhere, for many years, a deliberate refusal of aid to any 
particular class of effort. It is said also, that grants have been 
given to mission schools set up iu the neighbourhood of other 
schools under private managers, but not to those in competition 
with Government schools. Missionaries make a similar statement 
as to aid being given to schools in competition with their own, 
but uot to those in competition with Government schools. 
The complaint, in this form, is uot that one kind of aided effort 
has been preferred to another, but that private effort of all kinds is 
discouraged when it competes with schools managed by the 
Department itself. Thus, too, in the North-Western Provinces there 
seems to have been a systematic reluctance to give aid to non- 
Government Colleges, even to so signal an example of private enter- 
prise as the Muhammadan College at Aligarh. It is added that 
grants have in some cases been reduced at the very time when 
they are beginning to produce the desired effect of making the 
aided institution thoroughly successful. Even a few such examples 
may fatally interfere with the growth of private effort. There can 
be no doubt that the impression prevails in some Provinces that 
the Department is hostile to institutions that compare at all 
favourably with its own. 

There are similar complaints as to undue favour or disfavour 
being shown to one class of aided institutions as compared with 
another in respect of severity of examinations, and to all classes of 
aided institutions as compared with departmental ones* It would 
be a waste of time to endeavour to determine whether such accusa- 
tions have any foundation in fact. Unanimity as to the fairness of 
an examination is hopelessly unattainable. In our view, tbe com- 
plaint points chiefly to the desirability of not letting aid depend in 
any large measure on the mere results of examining individual 
pupils, except in those elementary subjects as to which it is compara- 
tively easy to form a definite and well-grounded judgment. 

Connected with this subject is the complaint, which is specially 
prominent in Madras aud the Punjab, of public examinations being 
bo nsed as practically to impose the departmental curriculum and 
even departmental text-books upon aided schools, and thus to tender 
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the independent development of such sohools impossible. It it 
stated, too, that by compelling aided schools to send up their pupils 
for tests applied throughout Idle whole Province, not only are child- 
ren subjected to public examinations too yonng to bear the strain, 
bat that an insuperable obstacle is thereby opposed to the gradual 
growth of that variety in the type of instruction whiob is essential 
for a civilised community with its many complex wants. In Madras 
there is also said to be some tendency to treat every deviation from 
the rales laid down in the “ Standing Orders’’ for Government 
schools as ipso facto a defeob. , 

From some witnesses again, though not from many, the com- 
plaint is heard that the low rates of fees charged in departmental 
institutions, prevent institutions under private management from 
being so self-snpporting as they ought to be. In the opinion of one 
of the few representatives of native private effort in the Punjab, the 
low rate of fees and the indiscriminate bestowal of scholarships in 
the higher class of Government institutions form one of the leading 
causes of the stagnation of native educational enterprise throughout 
the Province. The same charge is brought in the Madras Provin- 
cial Report, not againBt the Department or strictly departmental 
institutions, but against the schools maintained by Municipal and 
Local Boards. These also are in a special degree under the influ- 
ence of the Department, and some way should be devised of so reg- 
ulating the fees as to check “ the general tendency to fix them 
very low.’* To nee public funds as a means of keeping down fees 
appears to us, at all events in regard to schools for secondary 
instruction, to be out of harmony with the spirit of the Despatches. 
Nothing is more important, in the way not only of encouraging pri- 
vate effort, bat also of diminishing the amount of aid required, and 
ao of economising the resources of the State, than to make fees as 
high as it is possible to make them without injury to education. 
Schools that are most closely connected .with Government, as being 
naturally the strongest and most stable, most lead the way. 

Another defect in administration to which attention has been 
called, is that of delay in the payment of grants after they have 
become doe. It is in evidence that in one case a manager who has 
charge of a large number of schools had not received in October 1882 
grants to tbs amount of Be. 6,000 that were due to him for the pre- 
vious yew- Several witnesses have made similar complaints, 
though it may be hoped that such a case as this is as rare as it is 
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Complaint o? want op Sympathy in Administration. 

486. Bat the most common and most important class of com- 
plaints bearing on departmental administration is that it is unsym- 
pathetic towards private effort. This is expressed calmly by some 
and in emphatic terms by others ; but representatives of aided 
education, in all Provinces except Bengal, say something that 
tends in this direction. The charge is no doubt vague ; but it is 
clear that if the action of the Department has tended anywhere 
to make public opinion unfavourable to the policy of the Despatch 
of 1854, the obstacle thereby thrown in the way of evoking 
private effort may be very great, although intangible. One of the 
few representatives of private native effort in the North-Western 
Provinces aud Oudh states that u Aided schools are looked upon by 
the Educational authorities as excrescences which are to be re- 
moved, and the sooner the better.” He adds “ they are the pariahs 
of the Education Department and are looked down upon with 
contempt. The infection has spread from the Department to 
the outside public, and the very name of a ( subscription* school 
moves a provoking smile.” He mentions a friend who long 
maintained a school with but slender means, and yet said that he 
would rather let the school perish than apply to the Department for 
a grant, on the ground that he should not “ be able to bear their 
scornful conduct, and their constant and harassing interference.” 
The views of this witness are possibly extreme ; but it is well to note 
the strength of feeling that his words indicate. If his statement as 
to the public opinion that has been induced by the action of the 
Department corresponds in the slightest degree with facts, it is 
needless to seek any other explanation of the grant-in-aid system 
having had such small success in the North-Western Provinces. 
None of the witnesses in other Provinces use such strong langnage. 
Still, what they say is enough to show that there are few Provinces 
in which the feeling between the Department and the represen- 
tatives of aided effort is such as we should wish to see it. Some of 
the latter point to facts which appear to show an indifference, if 
nothing stronger, to private effort on the part of some depart- 
mental officers. Thus complaints are made of departmental insti- 
tutions having been opened in direct opposition to those under 
private managers. Gases of this kind are not numerous $ but it 
must be remembered that even a single case, unless the ground of 
action was not only very strong but also very dear, must have 
conveyed the impression to a whole Province that the Department 
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is the opponent and not the friend of private effort. More numerous 
cases have been pointed to, in which Departmental institutions have 
been set np in places where private effort, if warmly seconded, might 
easily have supplied the wauts of the community. Oases of this kind 
must leave a similar, though a weaker, impression— at least must leave 
the impression that the Department likes best to have institutions 
of itB own* 

An official paper has been laid before us, from which it appears 
that in Madras it was proposed by the Director of Pnblio Instruc- 
tion to spend Bs. 30,000 with the avowed object of transferring the 
secondary education of an important town, which, had hitherto been 
chiefly provided by private effort, wholly into the hands of the 
Department. His successor, indeed, advised against the measure 
and it was not carried out. The same Director avowed it to be bis 
policy to develop Departmental education pari passu with that 
resulting from private effort ; and in the opinion of many witnesses 
he aimed not so much at increasing both as at largely substituting 
the former for the latter. 

Again, in proof of the want of sympathy for private effort, it 
has been pointed out that in few Provinces have representatives of 
uon-departmeutal education been consulted ou questions relating 
to education generally, and in few have they been invited to take 
any share in those examinations below the standard of the Uni* 
versity which exert an influence upon schools at large. It must be 
remembered that this complaint, as well as many others, is not 
made in all Provmcos alike. In Madras, for example, where some 
complaints are loud, this one is not heard. It may be, also, that the 
representatives of private effort are to some extent to blame for this 
isolation; but that they feel themselves to a large extent debarred 
from exerting any influence on the general current of education is 
plain from the evidence before ns. We hope that the ovil will be to 
a large extent remedied by Recommendations already made in 
Chapter VII of this Report. 

Again, it appears that in some Provinces, though not in most, 
scholarships have been confined to departmental institutions. In 
ona Province this was carried so far that, until after we had com* 
menoed our enquiries, scholarships were not only not tenable in 
institutions under private managers, hut were rigorously withheld 
from pujuls who had received any portion of their education in each 
institutions. Whatever may have been the intention of snoh rules, 
they Mem to show that the policy laid down in 1854 had been over* 
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looked. They could hardly do otherwise than create the belief that 
the Department had no active wish that private educational effort 
should prosper. 

Again, as pointing to this want of sympathy, it » stated that 
rales have been laid down for aided schools whioh the Department 
never thought of applying to its own sohools. For instance, in 
Madras the rules allow no aid for the salaries of even the oldest 
and most experienced uncertificated teachers, while a few such men 
are nevertheless retained in Departmental institutions. In the same 
Province it u said that rules are laid down whioh, though excellent 
in the abstract, leave quite oat of view the present needs of aided 
institutions and the actual difficulties of their managers. For ex* 
ample, while the scale of grants-in-aid of the salaries of certificated 
female teachers is admittedly a liberal one, the fact that hardly 
any suoh teachers can at present be procured seems to have been 
completely overlooked. It is also asserted that, for the sake of the 
theory that grants Bhonld not be given for servants, the aid has 
been taken away which w&b formerly given in paying the women 
employed to escort girls to school — a class of age u ts quite indispen- 
sable at present in a well-managed girls’ sohool. For reasons such 
as these, it is stated that a scheme whioh looks liberal on paper 
toms out to be far from liberal in praotice. 

These are some illustrations of the opinion expressed by many 
witnesses who speak from the stand-point of aided education, that 
only in rare oases has the Department discharged its duty of 
aotively fostering private effort — that cold justice is tbe utmost 
Whioh as a rule it has been willing to accord. It is also alleged 
t h«e-. there has been no want of vigour in the establishment of de- 
partmental schools, and that the impression has thus been left that 
those who wish to be honoured by the State for interest ineduoa- 
tion, most show that interest by supporting departmental eff or t . 
One witness says that any attempt to open a school that would 
even appear to be a rival to a departmental one “ would be regarded 
not only by the officials bat also by most of the respectable Hindu 
inhabitants as an not of disloyalty to Government." Another, who 
is in no way connected with sided education, says that “Govern* 
ment institutions are invariably the most preferred and f a v ou red, 
not only by the State but Also by all those who wave and ’ worn* 
State fevoar.” And witness after witness in nearly aUthe ffeovinoes 
declares that many native gentlemen and native associations woold 
be toady to establish aided schools if it were generally fait that 



their doing so prould be approved and commended by Government 
and its official* 

« 

One of the occurrences which has been pointed to as showing 
that private effort sometimes receives even less than justice, re- 
quires somewhat fuller statement. In 1876 some reduction of 
educational expenditure was considered necessary in the Province 
of Bombay. The grant of Rs. 70,000 per annum, or 3'1 per cent, of 
the entire expenditure from public funds, which had'heen fixed as 
the sum to be devoted to the encouragement of aided schools (inclu- 
ding those for Europeans and Eurasians), had by that time been 
considerably exceeded. It was accordingly determined that the 
first step in the retrenchment should be to reduoe grants to 
aided schools within the predetermined limits. A conference was 
held with some of their managers, but the only question submitted 
to them was how the reduction already resolved on could best be 
made. It is in evidence that no representatives of native private 
effort, whose claims should have received fuller consideration than 
those of any other olass of managers, were invited even to this 
conference ; and that as a natural result the reductions fell dis- 
proportionately on them. In the end it was determined that the 
result grants hitherto paid for passing the higher University exami- 
nations shonld be reduced by 50 per cent., and the grant for pass- 
ing the matriculation examination entirely taken away. The total 
sum expended under the ordinary rules, that is, according to the 
system of payment by results, was thus reduced from about 
Rs. 86,000 in 1875-76 to about Rs. 78,000 in 1876-77, and to about 
Rs. 66,000 in 1877-78, when the reduction had taken full effect. 
The whole operations* of aided schools were thus most seriously 
crippled. There is nothing to show that any reduction in the 
outlay on institutions managed by the Department itself was 
either made or attempted at the commencement of 1876, when 
the finftfurial pressure was first felt, though in the subsequent 
distress caused by famine at the close of that year, they 
also suffered largely. It is urged, however, that financial 
gtfWMunfcwf* were so great that “ the only alternative was for 
Government to dose, as a temporary measure, one or more of its 
eld high schools or oolleges, or else reduoe the grants-in-aid of 
Momdary education”; and that “ the former course would not 
only hive been extremely unpopular and have involved a great 
Waste of money, but it would have been a departure from the 
policy of providing .each District with one high school and its 
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feeders, which was carefully considered and adopted in the infancy 
of the Department.” It must be admitted that the alternative 
was a hard one, and that if the financial distress was so extreme 
as to make an annual saving of Rs. 20,000 indispensable, many 
arguments may be advanced in favour of the course adopted. Yet 
it may reasonably enough be held that the wide-spread discourage- 
ment of private effort was a still greater evil than any that could 
have arisen from crippling or even closing a few departmental 
schools. There can be no doubt that the action taken has left, in 
many quarters, the unfortunate impression that it is not desired to 
encourage private parties to help the State in promoting education. 
A representative of native effort says, “ owing to the withdrawal of 
grants, the progress of high schools conducted by natives has 
been hampered, and I don’t think that unless important changes 
are made, the natives of this Presidency would find it worth 
their while to take a part in the education of their countrymen.” 
Another representative of native effort expresses the conviction 
that “ the procedure of the Department testifies to a distinct aban- 
donment of the policy sketched in the Despatch of 1854, one of the 
primary and fundamental aimB of which was to develop native 
enterprise in educational matters in this country.” A European 
manager states it as his belief that it was because the grant-in-aid 
system “ was so suitable to the requirements of the community 
that after ten years' operation Government thought it necessary to 
check its growth by reducing the grant or refusing it altogether.” 
There may be insufficient ground for views like these, but the fact) 
that they are entertained by those who have been most ready to 
respond to the State’s appeal, is of no inconsiderable importance. 
It is only fair to add that the result-grants had again risen in 
1881-82 to a sum in excess of their amount in 1875-76, before the 
reduction was made. 

Conclusion. 

487. Such ia a digest of the complaints that have been 
made against the systems of aid at present in force, and against 
the method and the spirit in which they have been administered 
in some Provinces* We may repeat that we have confined onr 
attention in this review to the evidence of witnesses who are more 
or less dissatisfied with the existing system and that the main 
purpose of the section has been merely to notice the opinions ex- 
pressed by them. We have seen, however, in Section 8 of the pre- 
sent Chapter, that the development of education has only to a 
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small extent followed the lines marked out in 1854 ; and our re- 
view appears to be enough to show that this faot is due in a 
considerable degree to the district, and in some Provinces the 
strong preference shown by the Department for working through 
officers of its own rather than by means of private agency. We 
shall next attempt the more grateful task of showing how the 
oomplaints that have been made, so far as they appear to us to 
have a solid basis, may be obviated in the future. 

Section 7- — Relations of private enterprise in education 
with (a) the Department, and ( l ) competing private Insti- 
tutions. 

Introductory. 

488. The review of the evidence bearing on grants-in-aid has 
shown that some amount of friction has existed between the 
Department and the independent persons and associations that 
have been active in promoting education. This is no doubt un- 
fortunate, but considering all the circumstances it should not be 
regarded as unnatural, and certainly not as irremediable. It would 
be contrary to all experience if a scheme so far-reaching as that 
initiated in 1854, should come to maturity without considerable 
difficulty at first. There are always difficulties in reducing general 
principles to detailed practice. Mistakes in applying principles 
may escape detection when they are made, and yet may be readily 
seen when the time for taking stock of what has been done arrives. 
Our historical review of this subject has shown that, in spite of all 
the difficulties and disagreements that witnesses and memorials 
have brought forward, tho scheme of grants-in-aid has in some 
Provinces realised the expectations of its authors, so far as secon- 
dary and collegiate education are concerned, and that under a 
somewhat modified form it has been found fitted to promote both 
the extension and the improvement of primary education also. 
We have shown, indeed, that it has been comparatively unsuccess- 
ful in other Provinces ; but everywhere it has borne some good 
fruit, and its remarkable and constantly increasing success where 
the conditions have been favourable, gives encouragement to tbe 
belief that when mistakes of administration have* been noted and 
corrected, it will do for education of every kind and in every part 
of India a work as extensive as beneficent. If we succeed in 
pointing out the best mode of reducing to practice the essen- 
tial principles on which the whole scheme proceeds, all the diffic- 



nltiea that have arisen may oome to be looked bade upon at m 
distant date as only the obstaoles and interruptions incidental to 
bringing into proper working order everything that is great and 
lasting. It has been neoessary for ns to recount these difficulties, 
not in order to exaggerate or perpetuate differences, that we trust 
will be removed, but simply to mark out the means by whioh a 
peaceful and safe development is most likely to be secured. It 
must be remembered that the difficulties enumerated have shown 
themselves in different Provinces in very different degrees. It 
should not be supposed that they have all appeared in any single 
Provinoe. In some Provinoes, such as Bengal among the more 
advanced, and the Central Provinoes among the more backward, 
most of them are entirely absent. It should be noticed, also, that 
the very form of our enquiry has tended to make the blame for 
suoh difficulties as have arisen appear to rest on the Department 
moreVlargely than has in all probability been really the case. It 
was plainly part of onr duty to provoke oritioism ; and the qnes- 
tions put by us were therefore such as to bring to the surface 
every complaint that witnesses wished to make. 

Had educational officers been asked to prefer their complaints 
against the managers of aided schools, we should doubtless have 
bad it in oar power to dispense more even-handed justice, but 
purposes of practical utility would not have been served so well. 
In estimating the valae of the various complaints that have been 
made, it is well to remember that many of them refer to suoh 
differences as must always exist among those who sincerely desire 
to promote the same end. The general strain of the evidence 
agrees with what is said by a witness who has found the very 
gravest fault with the educational administration of his Provinoe 
“ while the Director’s preference for Government schools is too 
strong, yet I do not think it would lead him knowingly to do 
anything unfriendly to aided schools.” 

Thi Origin or thk chib* Complaint. 

489. The last mentioned witness has summed up all the more 
reasonable complaints that have been made. Setting aside objeo* 
tions to mere details whioh we hope will be remedied by revising 
the rules for aid after full consultation with those whom they 
most affect; all complaints may be resolved into this,— -that tea 
Department has too much forgotten the more important side of its 
two-fold responsibility. It was part, no doubt, of its duty to give 
direct instruction, but its chief function was that el evoking. 
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organising, and, directing aright every educational agency that 
oould by any means be brought to bear on the vast popnlation of 
the Empire. The mistake is one for which many excases may be 
offered. To most men it is more satisfactory to work through 
agents that are under complete control than through those who 
have views of their own. and who oannot be wholly prevented 
from giving effect to them. The work, too, of agents, whose 
principles of action are various and whose interests must at times 
conflict, is not easily directed to a large and oommon end. And if 
the resnlts of the easier method of direct departmental action are 
less extensive and lesB enduring, yet it must be admitted that in 
the meantime they are more plain and precise and are also more 
rapidly attained. Moreover, the spirit of attending to one’s own 
more immediate duty is not unnatural. The Department was 
instrncted to manage direotly one set of schools, while it was 
only indirectly to control another. It could hardly be expected 
altogether to overoome the very natural tendency to give 
more sympathy and support to the former than to the latter, 
especially in cases where the latter were weak and backward, 
and not easily raised into useful models of efficient and thorough 
education. It could not in fact have risen at onoe to the level 
of the high position it was meant to hold, without greater 
breadth of view and a more confirmed habit of looking to 
broad results than it is safe to count on in a large and bnsy 
Department. It most be added also that the Imperial and Local 
Governments, as well as the Department, have not always consis* 
tently applied the principles of the Despatoh of 1864 to praotioe. 
These considerations are sufficient to show that some of the com- 
plaints we have recounted must almost inevitably have arisen. 
At the same time we feel it to be our duty to say that the devel- 
opment of private effort, and therefore the extension and improve- 
ment of education throughout India, has been greatly hindered by 
the extent to which the Department., not in all but in a majority of 
the Provinces, has failed to act steadily in the spirit of broad and 
generous policy laid down for its guidance at the time when it was 
originally constituted. In one Province the hostility to missionary 
sohools shown by one of the earliest Directors of Public Instruction 
not only checked for the time the growth of an agency which might 
have done much to spread education and to evoke agencies even 
mprc extensive and powerful than itself, bnt also exerted an influ- 
ence the resnlts of which are felt to the present day. In another 
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Province, we cannot avoid the conclusion that impatience of the 
independent tone of private managers and of their boldness in 
asserting their rights produced a tension between the Depart- 
ment and the leading representatives of private effort which was 
allowed to prejudice the legitimate interests of aided institutions. In 
yet another Province tho root of the difficulty lies deeper Btill, and 
may be found in a conspicuous indifference to the advantage of 
developing native private effort, which has stronger claims upon 
the State than private effort of any other kind. Lastly, in many 
Provinces a too exclusive interest in the superior success of 
departmental schools has induced the officers of the Department 
to favour them even at the expense of other schools and to dis- 
tribute the pressure of financial difficulties unevenly over the 
institutions which stood to them in different relations, but were 
alike entrusted to their care. From causeB such as these, some 
one Comoro of the conditions essential to the success of private 
effort have been neglected in practical administration ; and to 
this neglect, not to any inherent defects, we attribute whatever 
disappointment there may be as to the results hitherto brought 
about by the system of grants-in-aid. 

With these general remarks we pass from the consideration 
of the difficulties that have arisen. It will suffice if the experience 
of the past is used for the guidance of the future, and if those 
conditions are hnncoforward observed under which alone it now 
appears that the grant-in-aid system can take the place that it was 
meant to hold. Wo shall proceed to state what we regard as the 
chief conditions that are necessary to the complete success of 
any scheme for evoking private educational effort, If these are 
secured for the future, we feel assured that such effort will enter 
upon a new era of healthy and rapid growth, and that education 
will be more widely spread than it could be if t;he departmental 
method of action continued to be preferred. 

The First Condition op the Success of Private Effort. 

490. Institutions under private managers cannot be suc- 
cessful unless they are frankly accepted as an essential part of 
the general scheme of education. This may appear to have been 
even more than sufficiently provided for by the Recommendation 
already made, to the effect that ts while existing State institutions 
of the higher order should be maintained wherever they are neces- 
sary, the improvement and extension of private institutions be the 



principal care of the Department.” Bat the way; in which the 
Department should manifest its care for institutions nnder private 
managers may be briefly indicated. No desire for greater sym- 
metry of system or for any greater hold on the education of a 
locality should lead the Department to establish schools in places 
where aided effort can be made adequate. Recommendation No. 1 1 
at the end of the present Chapter expresses our opinion on this 
point. Nor should the Department wish, or even allow, the manage* 
ment of independent schools to be handed over to it. Cases may 
arise in which an independent school is languishing! and in 
which a desire for the advancement of education may prompt 
the Department to take over the management and improve the 
school. But if it yield to this desire, the immediate gain will be 
ontweighed by the general belief which such action cannot fail 
to create that the State is able and willing to do whatever the 
people ought to do for themselves but will not, and by th# blow 
that will thus be struck at the vory roots of private effort. Again, 
if institutions under private managers are to be regarded as part of 
the educational apparatus of the country no less than those main* 
tained directly by the Department, it follows that those who assist 
the State by managing them should have great influence in deter- 
mining ail questions of general educational policy, The Head 
of the Department must still be the controlling authority in the 
last resort ; but if an aided institution is preferable to a depart- 
mental one when it is equally efficient, the opinion and advice of 
the managers of the former should be at least as carefully attended 
to and carry as great weight as the views of those who are . intim- 
ately connected with the latter. In determining all such matters 
as the arrangement or conduct of public examinations, the rate of 
fees, the terms of admission, the course of study, or the forms of 
periodical returns,— in short, with regard to all that concerns the 
education of the community at large, f, he Director of Public Instruc- 
tion shonld be guided as much by the views of those interested 
in aided education as by those of departmental officers.. He should 
employ the teaohers and managers of aided schools as freely, if 
they so desire, as officials of the Department in carrying out 
what has been resolved on* The Recommendations on this 
point contained in Chapter V will, wo hope, contribute to secur- 
ing this result as well as tend to the improvement of exa- 
minations. We have decided, as has been shown m Chapter VII, that 
Hie time has hot come when a representative Board shonld be set 



op to control or influence the educational executive, bat mean* 
while a useful substitute for such a Board may be provided by 
free and frequent consnltation between the Director and those whom 
the State has invited to co-operate with itself. If aided institu- 
tions are thus to have the cordial sympathy of the Department, it 
follows that any success on their part must be as fully and warmly 
acknowledged as the similar success of a departmental institution. 
It follows, too, that when any changes are from time to time pro- 
posed, the bearing of such changes on the welfare and conve- 
niences of schools under private managers Bhould be carefully 
weighed. It also follows that all scholarships and rewards that 
the State confers should be given without regard to the form of 
management of the institution to which a candidate belongs. 
For reasons such as these, we recommend that with a view to 
secure the cooperation of the Government and Non-Government 
institutions the managers of the latter be consulted on matters of 
general educational interest, and that their students be admitted on 
equal terms to competition, for certificates, scholarships , and other 
public distinctions. 

The Second Condition of the Success or Private Effort. 

491. The next condition essential to the success of private 
effort is that its freedom be not interfered with. There should be a 
dear understanding that a grant is not to be used as means of 
coercing managers into adopting the views of the Department. It 
is no donbt conceivable, though in a high degree unlikely, that 
there may be so radical a difference between the views of the 
managers and those of the Department that the latter may judge a 
school to be positively injurious. In that case the grant should be 
frankly refused or withdrawn. To use -the grant as a means of 
pressing the school into the mould of ^departmental school is op* 
posed to the whole principle of relying opon private effort. The 
personal interest and zeal which it is the very idea of the system to 
appeal to, iB'always strongest in those who have views on education 
to which they desire to give practical effect If such men are to help 
the State they must have freedom. Any disadvantages that may be 
incidental to each freedom are a small price to pay for its many 
benefits. This condition plainly forbids all attempts to take the 
internal arrangements of a school, for example the promotions from 
nUiw to class, out of the hands of the school authorities, — *n evil 
which we have already dealt with in oar Recommendation No. 22 
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of Chapter V. It forbids all modes of inspection that would 
treat any deviation from the model set ap by the Depart- 
ment as ipso facto,' a, defect. It forbids demanding returns bo 
minute and full that in order to furnish them the school must be 
arranged precisely on the plan that the form of the returns sug- 
gests, — an evil we hare tried to meet by Recommendation No. 4 
of Chapter VII. It equally forbids all endeavours to impose a 
rigid routine of study or a partioular set of text books upon all 
schools. We therefore recommend that care be taken lest public 
examinations become the means of practically imposing the same text- 
books or curriculum on all schools. Iu short the Department should 
let aided institutions grow after their own fashion, interfering with 
that growth only in oases of extreme necessity. This must not, 
however, be understood to mean that managers are to be snbjoot 
to no authority, or that their Bchools may be as inefficient as they 
please. Control is aB neoessary aB freedom, and control must rest 
with the Department. While deprecating everything that would 
take away power and responsibility from managers with regard 
to the internal economy of their schools, we would inorease rather 
than diminish the power of the Department to secure complete 
efficiency. • No doubt it is difficult or impossible to mark in set 
terms the boundary between interference with freedom on the one 
hand and legitimate control upon the other. But if the Depart- 
ment regards each school as a unit, with the internal economy of 
which its only concern is to see that it does well what it undertakes 
to do, and if it aims at making all such units mutually helpful, the 
problem will not be found too difficult to solve in pr&ctice. 

The T hibd Condition or the Success or Private Ejfobt, 

492. But if fair play is to be given to the system pre- 
scribed by the Despatch of $154, more is required than sympathetic 
dealing with aided institutions already in existence and security 
for their freedom. Every proper means must be employed to favour 
the' establishment of new schools in places where education is 
alr eady provided by Government as well as in others. The readiness 
of the State to aid those who come forward to establish such institu- 
tions should be actively impressed upon the people. In any 
Province where the balk of the inhabitants have never been made 
aware that the State is willing to aid them in establishing schools 
of the ir own* it is plain that the grant-in-aid system has never 
been really tried. It is true that a proper regard for its dignity 
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prevents Government from assuming the attitude of a petitioner ; 
bnt the head of a Department entrusted with the care of edu- 
cation has wide scope for encouraging private effort without 
loss of dignity. Public sentiment is very intangible, yet it is a 
thing on which much always depends. By judicious and patient 
effort, a Director, supported by his Government, can do much to 
create the feeling that the State honours those who aid it by open- 
ing and maintaining schools. If such a feeling be once created, 
efforts along the lines marked out by the Despatch of 1854 will 
not long be wanting. Even in Provinces where private effort has 
not yet done much there is a promising held to work in. There are 
none where its prospects are at present so little hopeful as the 
Punjab and the North-Westeru Provinces j yet in the former there 
is a mass of evidence to show that many native gentlemen will take 
part in the education of their countrymen if proper meanB to 
encourage them are used ; while of the liberality for edu- 
cational purposes that is latent in the latter, there is ample 
proof in the long list of private benefactors, supplied by Babu 
Haris Chandra of Benares in the answers he has given to our 
questions* On the other hand, though grants be given to the few 
that ask them, yet if there be no attempt to increase the number 
of applications, while great care is given to the improvement and 
development of departmental schools, it is inevitable that the feel- 
ing should spring up of its being an act almost of disloyalty to open 
new schools, especially in places where education is under the 
direct management of the Department. Where any feeling like 
this exists, it is vain to count on private effort. We therefore 
recommend that, after care has been taken to adapt the rules to 
the ciroumstanoes and wants of each Province, as already recom- 
mended, the revised rules for grants-in-aid and any subsequent 
alterations made in them be not meyffiy published in the official 
Gazettes, but translated into the vernacular, and communicated to 
the Press, to the managers of aided and private institutions, and to 
all who are likely to help in any way in the spread of Education. 

The Fousts Condition of the Success ot Private Effort. 

493. Again, it is necessary, if the full development of private 
effort is to be secured, that the fees in all secondary schools and Colleges 
that are managed by the Department be kept as high. as possible, 
and higher than in aided institutions of a corresponding class. 
The fees in every institution should be ss high as is consistent .with 



the spread of education, in order that the drain on the limited 
resources of the State may be lessened, and funds set free to meet 
new demands. The stronger an institution is, the higher is the fee 
it can afford to oharge. As departmental institutions are certainly 
the strongest in India, not only from the prestige that their 
Government connection gives them but from the higher efficiency 
which in most cases they attain, it falls naturally to them to Bet an 
example which all others ought to follow as closely as they oan. 
This is a condition of great importance, and we have called atten* 
tion to it in Recommendations No. 10 of Chapter V and No. 10 of 
Chapter VI. It appears to have been nearly always fulfilled in 
schools and colleges managed by the Department directly, hut by 
no means so in the town schools managed by Local and Municipal 
Boards, which are quasi-departmental in their character. 

The Fifth Condition of the Success of Private Effort. 

494. Still another condition should be observed if private effort 
is to accomplish all that it is capable of. Room must be made for it 
as its area gradually expands. Wherever it becomes fit to do the 
work needed, the Department should remove its own institutions 
as the Despatch of 1854 contemplates. 

It must always be a difficult and delicate thing to settle when 
a departmental institution, or any particular branch of it, ought 
thus to be withdrawn. If such a step bo taken too soon, it may 
propagate the idea that Government has ceased to wish that 
opportunities for higher education should be afforded. If delayed 
too long, it must propagate the equally hurtful idea that the people 
shoald depend on Government entirely, without making an effort 
for themselves ; and any such idea is of course fatal to private 
effort. This condition is sodmportant, and yet so difficult to work 
beneficially and fairly, that we shall devote a separate section of 
the Chapter to its treatment. No more need be added here than 
that full encouragement to private effort demands that it be made 
clear by practical examples, when occasion serves, that depart- 
mental schools are not regarded as ends in themselves, but as a 
means of awakening such a desire for education that in course of 
time it may be maintained with moderate aid, and may become more 
andi more self-supporting ; though there is little ground to expect 
that the very highest kind of education will ever attain to complete 
self-support by means of fees alone. When a beginning is once 
made in thus withdrawing Government schools, it will be seen that 
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tiie Department ought not to be regarded a rival, bnt ae an impartial 
authority that all should readily submit to. The power it will 
thus gain over every kind of education will be far greater than it 
can possibly exert if it be regarded as interested only, or interested 
chiefly, in the welfare of the institutions that it directly manages* 

Thus Sixth Condition of the Success op Private Effort, , 

495. Again, it is obvious that if the system of aided private 
effort is to have free play, it must not only be encouraged in such 
ways as we have recommended, but also must explicitly be preferred 
to every other mode of spreading education in cases where it is the 
agency best adapted to accomplish the end in view. Such a case 
there is in female education. Local official interest may undoubtedly 
do much to prepare the way for such education and to promote it ; 
but there is little hope of its flourishing anywhere, as yet, if it be 
taken up in a mere official spirit. It requires everywhere the fos- 
tering care which personal interest and zeal can best provide. In 
this field, departmental agency should be employed only in the 
last resort * and it may be better to wait long for private parties 
to come forward than pre-occupy the grdund with departmental or 
semi-departmental schools. We, therefore, recommend that the 
further extension of female education preferentially promoted by afford- 
ing liberal aid and encouragement to managers , who show their 
personal interest in the work , and only when such agency is not 
available by the establishment of schools under the management of the 
Department or of Local or Municipal Boards . 

Further Conditions of the Success of Private Effort. 

496. Some other conditions of the success of private enterprise 
in education, though highly important, are difficult to define, There 
is one however of which it is possible t<? speak with precision. Pri- 
vate effort cannot thrive unless it can confidently rely on the con- 
tinuance, so long as it is required, of whatever financial aid has 
been extended to it. Sudden and arbitrary withdrawals of assis- 
tance are plainly inconsistent with the prosperity of the particular 
institution they affeot. Bat they do injury on a still wider scale* 
They cannot bnt leave the impression on all who hear of them, 
that the Department does not really favour the establishment or 
development of any institutions of the class* It is true that 
as fees are raised, State aid should be gradually diminished* 
and. ip some cases withdrawn wholly. The limited funds available 
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AM to much needed for new developments of education, thit 
it would be a grave abase to give aid that would leave 4 pt*oflt 
to managers, not being themselves the teaohers, after the 
legitimate wants of their institution are provided for. This ©on** 
aideration renders it impossible to lay down a Scale on whioh 
aid mnst be given in every case. Aid should be proportioned 
to rfeal wants, and these must vary in various localities and 
circumstances. Bnt whenever aid is to be withdrawn, due notice 
should be given* and full opportunity for the statement of their 
case afforded to the managers before the withdrawal is announced. 
And when aid is withdrawn* it should be withdrawn on some 
intelligible principles, and those principles should be stated as 
clearly as circumstances admit in the Code of rules for grants-in- 
aid. Nothing can be more fatal to private effort than arbitrary 
treatment, snch for example as reducing the amount given to a 
school or college without regard to its locality, its expenditure, its 
stage of advancement, or any of its special circumstances. As the 
expense of an institution increases, the aid given to it shonld 
increase proportionately, provided always that its increase of 
expenditure be legitimate, and that strenuous efforts are put 
forth to make it as self-supporting as possible. Now if the prin- 
ciple thus enunciated be sound, it follows that the provision for 
grants-in-aid should not be limited to a fixed sum. Its steady in- 
crease shonld be expected and provided for. Something may be 
done to meet this increasing outlay by the gradual transfer of 
departmental institutions to the management of private bodies, and 
by the gradual withdrawal of aid as other institutions become more 
and more self-supporting by means of fees. But if private effort, 
aided and controlled by the State, is to be trusted to as the main 
agency for providing higher education, then as such education 
spreads, the demand for aid will increase too rapidly to be alto* 
gather met in this way. If there be tio elasticity in the assign- 
ment for grants-in-aid, when any financial pressure comes the 
Department may have to face such an alternative as was presented 
in Bombay, where, as we have shown, it became necessary either 
to reduce grants suddenly and so discourage all private effort, or 
to cripple or close departmental schools in placed where such notion 
might throw education back for many years. Such an alternative 
may be again presented, unless the provision for grants-in-aid be 
kept, at any rate, abreast of the demands likely to be made on it* 
We* therefore, recommend that a periodically increasing provision 
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he made in the educational budget of each Province for the expansion 
of aided institutions . 

Summary. 

497. The conditions thus stated must be practically recog- 
nised in some fair degree if private effort is ever to take the place 
it is meant to fill. Many of them have undoubtedly been wanting 
in some Provinces; and to whatever extent they have been wanting, 
we must hold that the grant-in-aid system has not yet been fairly 
tried. There can be no doubt that the Despatch of 1854 inten- 
ded secondary and collegiate education to be largely provided 
by aided private effort ; and the Despatch of 1859 expresses the 
hope that the former would at some future date be exclusively so 
provided. The time for depending upon private effort alone has not 
yet arrived, but progress towards it has been made ; and progress 
towards it may be much more rapid in the future if suitable means 
are used. The two systems of aided private and of departmental 
effort may co-exist, and indeed must co-exist for a time. In fact, 
from the chief departmental colleges we have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is premature for Government to consider the propriety 
of withdrawal. But in the very nature of the case, one system must 
be steadily developing and the other steadily diminishing. All 
considerations tend to show that of the two systems private effort is 
the one that should increase, and the direct agency of the Depart- 
ment the one that should diminish. In all our Recommendations 
we have therefore kept the principle in view, that the main atten- 
tion of the Department should be given to evoking and strengthen- 
ing private effort, and that its success must be largely judged by 
the inorease in the number and efficiency of aided or self-support- 
ing institutions under private management that has resulted from 
its care. 

Relations of private Enterprise to competing private 
Institutions. 

498* Little need be said as to private effort in competition 
with other private effort. This is a matter in which there is not much 
that can be usefully done. What little the Departments called 
on to effeot in the way of regulating such competition and making it 
fair and healthy, has been touched on in Chapter VII. But the chief 
eduoational problem of the day is how to multiply the agencies at 
work. The field is more than wide enough for all, though in a few 
special centres there may be some excess of competition. The time 
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may come when it will be one of the chief duties of the Depart- 
ment to reconcile conflicting claims, and to repress effort that is not 
required. But such a time is still distant. It is sufficient in the 
mean time if the Department prove itself so cordial in encouraging 
private effort of every kind that all the agenoies at work will natu- 
rally invite it to act the part of an arbiter in whatever difficulties 
may occasionally arise. 

Section 8. — Relations of private effort with Local and 
Municipal Boards. 

Intbodoctort. 

499. The functions of Local and Municipal Boards have 
already been discussed in connection with the primary schools that 
are or may be entrusted to them, and we shall return to the subject 
in Chapter XI. Here we shall speak of the Boards only in relation 
to private effort. In that point of view they bear, however, a double 
aspect. They may manage schools of their own, and in that capa- 
city may receive aid from the Department, and thus be regarded as 
themselves examples of private effort. On the other hand, they 
may, like the Department, dispense grants from public funds in aid 
Qf private effort in the stricter sense. In very many cases they will, 
no doubt, have to act in both of these capacities. Obviously when 
in receipt of aid they should be treated by the Department on the 
principles explained above, and when they take the place of the 
Department as administrators of funds for grants-in-aid, their 
action should be regulated by the same principles. 

Local and Municipal Boards as Manaosbb or Schools. 

500. When Local and Municipal Boards manage schools 
founded by themselves, they must of course enjoy the same amount 
of freedom as other managers. In all ordinary cases they will be 
subject only to such supervision and control from the Department as 
the revised rules prescribe for managers generally. But a special 
class of cases will arise when any of the schools at present managed 
by the Department are transferred to them. These cases might 
be considered in connection with what we shall say hereafter as to 
the principles whioh should guide the Department in withdrawing 
from the direct provision of the means of education. But it will 
be more convenient to present our Recommendations on this subject 
here, and so to include in one view the relations that should 
subsist between Local and Municipal Boards and the Department. 
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When any such transfer of management takes place! it is obviously 
desirable that its terms be clearly understood! and that precautions 
be taken lest there be any falling off in the standard of efficiency 
attained! or in the rate of fee imposed! under the former management 
of the institution. It is equally necessary to preserve the rights of 
the teachers who may be employed in the school at the time when 
the transfer is made. We therefore recommend that when any school 
or class of schools under departmental management is transferred to 
a Local or Municipal Board , the functions of such Board be clearly 
defined , and that as a general rule its powers include (a) the appoint - 
ment of teachers qualified under the rules of the Department ; (b) 
the reduction or dismissal of such teachers, subject to the approval of 
the Department ; (c) the selection of the standard and course of instruc- 
tion subject to the control of the Department ; and (d) the determin- 
ation of rates of fees and of proportion of free students , subject to the 
general rules in force . It will be observed that in the case of sohools 
that are thus transferred! we desire that the Department should 
have a voice in various matters, which iu ordinary cases it iB prefer- 
able to leave to the decision of managers alone, and in particular 
that none but teachers who possess the qualification prescribed 
by the rules be at any time appointed in such schools. 

In the last Kecommendation we have chieiiy had in view the 
transfer to Local or Municipal Boards of primary schools, which 
contribute directly to the welfare of the entire local community and 
the management of which is comparatively easy. How far it is 
desirable that such bodies should manage institutions of a higher 
order is still in some degree a moot point. Experience may be 
expected to cast light on it in coming years, it is possible that 
the boards may consider the management of schools that confer 
a direct benefit on comparatively few as lying beyond their proper 
sphere. It iB also possible, on the other hand, that secondary 
schools may be found to prosper better under committees of men 
who have special interest in education than under bodies primarily 
intended to accomplish very different purposes. At the least we 
desire that no obstacle be offered to the provision of secondary 
instruction by voluntary associations of native gentlemen formed 
specially for that purpose if suoh a course be shown by experjenost 
to be most advisable on the whole. We therefore recommend thud if 
in any Province the management of Government schools of secondary 
instruction be transferred either to Municipalities or Local Boqrds^or 
to committees appointed by those bodies , encouragement be gym 
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subeequent transfer of the schools concerned to the management of oaso* 
ciations of private persons combining locally with that object, provided 
they are able to afford adequate guarantees of permanence and effi- 
ciency. We have abstained from recommending that secondary 
schools should be managed by Municipal or Local Boards ; but 
some Provinces may wish to make the experiment* and in some it is 
being made already. 

Municipal and Local Boards as Distributors of Aid. 

501. Municipal and Local Boards will, according to our 
Recommandations in Chapters 111 and IV, be extensively entrusted 
with the duty of aiding from the funds at their disposal the 
privately managed schools within their Districts. This is. an 
extension of the principle of self-Government, which has a large 
preponderance of considerations in its favour, but which it is 
nevertheless necessary to guard against abuses that may possibly 
interfere with the progress of education. Many witnesses have 
expressed some fear that the Boards may manifest eccentricity or 
be swayed by prejudice in fixing the conditions on which they 
grant their aid. The Recommendation in paragraph 217 of 
Chapter IV, to the effect that the Boards shall adopt the Tales 
prescribed by the Department for aiding primary sohools, and shall 
introduoe no change without the sanction of the Department, will 
to some extent provide against this possible evil. There is still, 
however, the danger that undesirable changes in the rules may be 
sanctioned in the course of time, and the more pressing danger 
that practical evils may arise in spite of rules. Much must always 
depend on the spirit in which rules are administered, and many 
evils have been suggested that may perhaps arise when administra- 
tion has passed into the hands of Municipal and Local Boards. 
For example, it is feared that the claims of the poor may be over- 
looked ; that where the language difficulty exists, sufficient aid 
may not be given to schools established for the benefit of minori- 
ties} and particularly that little encouragement may be afforded to 
sch oo ls p rimar ily intended for the children of aboriginal and out- 
casts races. These and cognate dangers it is desirable to provide 
as far as possible. We therefore recommend that when 
focal and Municipal Boards have the charge of aiding schools, 
(11 their powere ami duties be clearly defined ; (2) that it be declared 
to be an important part of their duty to make provision for the primary 
irrfnffltfm of the children of the poor ; (3) that precaution be taken 
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to secure that any assignment to them from public funds for purposes 
of education be impartially administered ; (4 ) that an appeal against 
any refusal of aid lie to the Department . 

Section 9. The Future of aided Education. 

Introductory. 

502. We have now described the present extent of private 
effort, the general condition of the education it supplies, and the 
amount of aid extended to it by the State in the various Provinces; 
we have also enumerated the chief complaints of those who are in- 
terested in private educational enterprise, and have given a general 
outline of the relations that ought to subsist between them and 
the* Department and between them and public bodies exercising 
statutory powers. This leads naturally to some remarks on the 
future development of education under private managers. It is 
not less the avowed policy of Government than the true inter- 
est of the community that the growth of such education should 
be helped by all legitimate and prudent means. Considerations 
of economy, of the more rapid spread of education, and of the 
awakening of a spirit of self-help and of personal interest in the 
public good, — all point in the same direction. For much of the 
encouragement that is needed we rely on the Recommendations 
made above, intended as they are to bring privately managed 
institutions into closer and more friendly relations with the Depart- 
ment ; and to make those connected with them feel that the State is 
warmly interested in their success, and anxious to promote every 
wise effort they may make, to spread useful knowledge among 
every clasB of the inhabitants of India. There are some points, 
however, on which it still seems necessary to dwell, since they 
involve suggestions tending to secure the more rapid development 
and the greater usefulness of institutions that take their origin 
from private effort. 

Need of Increased Resources. 

503. Financial considerations necessarily occupy the fore- 
most place* Much may be done, as much has been done, by the 
spirit of benevolence s but that spirit must be actively encouraged 
if its effects are to be widely extended. Even if it were within 
the range of hope that purely disinterested benevolence should 
meet a large part of the educational necessities of the country, 
it would not be in accordance with sound policy to rely on it ; 
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aittoe it is part of the very idea of modern education that it 
should as far as possible be paid for by those who profit by it. For 
the sound development of education, therefore, it is indispensable 
that whatever is done by those who consent to make sacrifices 
for the public good should be met by efforts on the part of those 
who are directly benefited, and by the State as representing the 
community at large. 

Increased Resources prom Fees. 

504. Thus all considerations point to the desirability of raising 
fees as far as circumstances allow. We believe that much in this 
direction remains to be done in every Province; and we hope that 
Recommendation No. 8 of Chapter VII will draw the attention of all 
interested in education to the importance of steady effort towards 
this end. Such effort is particularly required in India, on account 
of the traditional sentiment in favaur of gratuitous education which 
still lingers in the minds alike of Muhammadans and Hindus. This 
sentiment may have much in it that is pleasing, but it is wholly incom- 
patible with any wide-spread scheme for education of a modern 
type. The Brahman educated in a Sanskrit tol devoted himself to 
a life that involved in somo measure the renunciation of the world, 
und he might with some show of reason claim a share in the fruits 
of the industry of others. No such claim can rightly attach to 
English education, which has a high money value of its own. It 
is essential that the old feeling upon this point should be grad- 
ually and cautiously but completely changed. That it has begun 
to be changed and may be changed still further, is manifest from 
the great progress towards self-support that some classes of schools 
have already made in some Provinces. The Government secondary 
schools of Bengal raise in fees 51 per cent, and the aided secondary 
schools of Madras 48 per cent, of their entire expense, and the 
Government secondary schools of Bombay and Madras follow these 
at no very great distance. This is shown in Table IV in this Chap- 
ter ; from which it also appears that in other Provinces both classes 
of secondary schools are in this respect still very far behind. 

Possible Increase op Fees in different Classes op Institutions. 

505. It is in secondary schools that most should be done in 
the way of self-support. On the one hand the education which they 
furnish stands on a widely different footing from that afforded 
in the primary school. Although the necessity may be admitted 
of securing throughout the country the means of advanced education, 
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•till it ia not in the Mme degree incumbent on the State to take 
measures for plaoing secondary instruction within the easy reach 
of all. Secondary instruction has a prospective money value and 
should be paid for by those who receive it. On the other hand, it 
is not so expensive as collegiate education. In a oollege the 
attempt to raise the individual fee to the same proportion of the 
entire expense that it may bear without muoh difficulty in a 
secondary school might result in such a rate as would be pro* 
hibitory to the majority of students, and therefore in a dimin- 
ution rather than an increase of the total income. Tet even 
in colleges the friendly oo-operation of managers may do much to 
secure a cautious but steady increase. In a letter from the Direo- 
tor of Public Instruction of Madras, contained in a memorial submit- 
ted by the Missionary Executive Committee of that Provinoe and 
printed in the Appendix to this Report, there is an interesting 
account showing how the fees iu the leading departmental and the 
largest aided college of Southern India were simultaneously raised 
three times in the oourse of eleven years, without any permanent 
decrease of the attendance at either of the oolleges. Thns with co« 
operation on the part of managers and judioious help from the 
Department, as the central authority in education, much may still 
be done to make colleges more self-supporting than they are. The 
aided colleges of Bengal are the foremost in India in point of self- 
support. As shown in Table IV in this Chapter they raise upon 
the whole 29 per cent, of their expenditure by meanB of fees. We 
are of opinion, however, that by steady effort a higher standard 
than this may be attained in oourse of time, without any sudden or 
excessive raising of fees or any injudicious pressure on students 
or their parents. With a liberal scholarship system for the help of 
poor students of marked ability, there is no hardship in a fairly 
high rate of college fee. As to primary schools, although their 
growth in self-support must be regarded as a consideration inferior 
in importance to the increase in the . number of their pupils, 
yet practically no snoh large or rapid increase will be possible if 
the principle of Belf-snpport be lost sight of. Even in this class of 
sohools something may be done. Many primary schools are situa- 
ted in large towns where the value of education is now understood, 
and where parents are well able to bear a large proportion of the 
expense of the education of their children. In such places fees 
may be wisely raised, even while elsewhere the prominent asm 
may as wisely be to plaoe the necessary rudiments of education 



within reach qf the backward and the ignorant at as easy a rate ai 
possible. In all arrangements for thus increasing the self-sup. 
port of any class of institutions, it is plainly necessary that schools 
under every kind of management should, as far as possible, 
advance pari passu, Government institutions leading the way, as it 
is incumbent on them to do, and as they have generally done* 
Thus the increase of fees is the first financial resource to which we 
look for the future encouragement and extension of private effort in 
the provision of the means of education. Such increase will have a 
double operation. First, it will place greater means at the dispo- 
sal of present managers, which in most cases will be employed for 
opening new schools or developing and enlarging old ones. 
Secondly, what is even more important, managers of existing 
schools, as well as others who are possessed of public spirit, will be 
incited to fresh exertions by the practical proof that such efforts are 
appreciated by those for whose benefit they are made. 

State Aid as an Encouragement. 

506. The steady increase of self-support by means of fees 
is thus one of the greatest encouragements to managers to persevere 
in educational efforts and to extend them. A similar steady in- 
crease in the aid afforded by the State is not equally neoessary* 
Yet that aid also is an encouragement as well as a direct help. 
Even without much response from those who benefit by their 
labours, public-spirited school managers may long persevere if 
an authority which, like the State, commands the respect of all, 
signifies in a practical and impressive manner its approval of the 
efforts that they make. This may often be the only encourage- 
ment they are likely to receive for a considerable time ; and when 
such is the case, there is need in every point of view that State aid 
should fora time be large and liberal We do not think that it is 
given to anything like a proper extent in Provinces which devote 
like Bombay only 4*37 per cent., or like the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudhonly 9*03 per cent*, of public educational funds 
to the aid of private effort. Such meagre provision appears to us 
tube opposed to the whole spirit of the Despatches that bear upon 
this subjeot. On the other hand, as self-support increases, assistance 
from public . funds may very properly diminish, because no 
longer so imperatively required. It is at this point that one of the 
most difficult problems rises in regard to the future of aided 
education. 
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SAn&aUABDB AOANI8T PBIXATtTU OB STOMtf WlTTOBAWAL Of Q-RAOTS. 

507. The problem is how to transfer State aid in whole or in 
part from localities or institutions whioh no longer need it to those 
which still require it, without discouraging the managers by whom 
it has been previously enjoyed. With the question of transferring 
funds from aided to departmental institutions, we do not deal ; 
because any such procedure is diametrically opposed to the general 
line of policy that Government has laid down. But the problem 
that legitimately arises presents many difficulties. On the one 
hand, it is imperatively necessary that State aid be continued as 
long as the need for it remains. In our view, stability in the grant 
is even more essential for the due encouragement of private 
enterprise than liberality in its amount. A merely arbitrary with- 
drawal of such aid, when the crippling of a useful institution is the 
inevitable consequence of the withdrawal, must fatally discourage 
ordinary managers ; and not only the managers of the one institu- 
tion that has suffered, but all other managers equally. For even a 
single case of the kind may lead all to feel that they can no 
longer regard the contribution from public funds as an element 
in their income on which it is safe to count. On the other hand, 
there must plainly be a diminution of State aid as self-support in- 
creases, otherwise the limited funds available will be wasted on* 
comparatively few institutions, while at the same time one of the 
main motives for effort towards making an institution self-supporting 
by means of foes will be removed, and resources will not be 
forthcoming, without extravagant expenditure, for encouraging the 
new workers in the field of education whom timely help might bring 
forward in constantly increasiug numbers. Thus the Head of the 
Department, if he earnestly aims at the rapid spread of education, 
is in some danger of prematurely reducing or withdrawing aid to 
existing institutions, and thereby discouraging that private effort 
which ought to be his most powerful co-adjutor. Were it only 
possible, it would be in every respect desirable to guarantee 
distinct financial rights to those who by their disinterested efforts 
for the spread of education have taken on themselves financial 
responsibilities. We have carefully considered how far this object 
may be attained by means of legislative enactment- We have not 
found it possible to devise any scheme that would command general 
asBent and be at the same time sufficiently elastic to meet the very 
varied cases that are likely to arise. 
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DirncoiiTiBS in the way of* providing Safeguards. 

508. The main difficulty is that no one rate of aid can be laid 
down as always equitable or adequate. Such a proportion of the 
entire expense of an institution as might bo far from excessive in 
some cases would be wastefully superfluous in otherB* Nor can 
any one rate be fairly fixed even for all institutions of the same 
class. Those who struggle to maintain a secondary school in some 
poor town where a secondary school may for many reasons be 
eminently desirable, have a manifest right to expect more liberal 
aid than that given to the managers of a similar school in the 
midst of a large and wealthy population. 

General Principles bearing on the Safeguards needed. 

509. For any detailed rules that may serve as a protection 
against the sudden withdrawal or reduction of State assistance, we 
must look to those who may be entrusted with the revision of the 
Codedor granfcs-in-aid in each Province. We trust they will be 
able to insert in the new Codes some general provisions on the 
point such as may be suited to the circumstances of the different 
parts of the Province, and to the system on which aid is adminis- 
tered within it. Two general principles that bear upon the question 
may be safely laid down here. One is that no withdrawal or reduc- 
tion of grant should take place (except in consequence of misconduct 
or inefficiency), without consultation with the managers concerned, 
or without an opportunity being given them for an appeal to the 
highest authority, if they think fit to make one, before the reduction 
is publicly announced. We have referred to this already, but we 
•desire to lay particular emphasis on it in connection with the mat- 
ter in hand. The second is that in view of the absolute necessity 
that the representatives of private effort should feel perfect confid- 
ence in the stability of State support, if their efforts are to be con- 
tinued or increased, it is safer in this matter to err by excess than 
by defect. To continue a liberal grant somewhat beyond the time 
when it has ceased to be indispensable, is better than to reduce it 
prematurely and thus to awaken in the public mind a doubt 
whether the State feels au effective interest in the success of in- 
stitutions under private managers. The one error leads to some 
waste of funds. The other prevents efforts from being made which 
might result in creating a powerful agency for the spread of 
education* Grants should be continued until it has become perfectly 
dear, if not to the managers concerned at least to all impartial 



persons who are competent to judge, that the time for their 
redaction has arrived. 

The best practical Safeguard, 

510, After all, the best security against sadden or premature 
redaction of grants will probably be found in the prevalence of 
the feeling that privately managed institutions are an integral 
portion of the whole system of education, — a feeling whioh all oar 
Recommendations in this Chapter, and many in other Chapters, . 
are meant to foster. If it be proved in practice that the Depart- 
ment regards such institutions with at least as much favour as those 
managed by itself, and that according to Recommendation No. 10 
of the present Chapter, it makes their improvement and extension 
its chief object and aim, there will be little risk of the occurrence 
of the evils with which we are here concerned. Safeguards against 
them will become a matter rather of speculative interest than of 
practical importance. And if once such relations are universally 
known to prevail between the Department and private managers, 
any mistakes in practical administration that may still occasionally 
occur will not entail such discouragement to all independent effort 
as similar mistakes are apt to cause in some Provinces at present. 

Importance of the mutual Co-operation of Managers. 

511. The cultivation of the feeling that all institutions, how- 
ever managed, are to be regarded as a single and connected system 
under the friendly and impartial control of the Department, is 
important for the future of aided education in a way not yet touohed 
on. The very increase of self-support by means of fees will give 
rise to a danger — has already to a very limited extent and in a few* 
localities given rise to a danger— --which it is well to foresee and to 
prepare for. So long as aid is necessary to managers and is re- 
ceived by them, the Department has the means of regulating com- 
petition in such a way as to prevent it from interfering with the 
healthy spread of education. We have referred to this point in 
paragraph 498 of the present Chapter, and have made a Recom- 
mendation, No. 7 of Chapter VII, as to the method in which the 
Department should exercise the influence which it thus poanoetos. 
But when sohools no longer require aid, those of them that are is 
competition may use such meanB of attracting pupils as are liiudy 
to interfere with discipline and with the qualify, and even the 
extent, of edncation. The only possible remedy Will be found >ak 
public opinion. Publio opinion may become sound eneoghand 



strong enough to oondemu sod to prevent the nee of sno^ means 
of attracting pupils as are opposed to proper instruction or proper 
training. But it is only by degrees that such public opinion oan 
be formed. If it is to grapple successfully with the evils we refer 
to, managers of schools in any town or District mnst come to 
regard one another as members of an organised body with aims and 
interests that are in a large measure common to them all. If the 
Department succeeds in inspiring all managers with confidence, 
and in accustoming them to co-operate through a series of years, 
moral influences may suooeed in preventing unfair and hurtful 
competition when the time of complete self-support arrives, just 
as effectually as the influence of the Department, based upon the 
help which it impartially affords, can prevent it in the mean time. 

A Means of increasing tee Influence of aided Education 
in certain Localities. 

512. Our attention has been drawn to an obstacle which has 
lessened the influence of aided education in special circumstances 
and localities, and which the course we shall now recommend may 
help for the future to remove. It is sometimes the case that the 
only institution of a particular class in a whole town or District is 
due where instruction iu some definite form of religion is part of 
the ordinary course. In such oases it occasionally happens that 
many of the inhabitants allow their children to grow up in ignorance 
rather than have them instructed in the tenets of a religion they 
object to. From our point of view, and we believe also from the point 
of view of the benevolent persons by whom the schools in question 
are maintained, it is better that children should receive secular 
instruction only, than that they should grow up without instruction 
of any kind. We are, therefore, of opinion that, in the cases described, 
the question whether pupils are to attend the religious lessons ought 
to he left to the decision of their parents or guardians. We are 
aware that any such Recommendation implies taking notice of 
religious instruction, and may therefore be held to contravene the 
fundamental principle of absolute religious neutrality. But excep- 
tional circumstances may sometimes justify an exceptional line of 
la all oases where a practical option is already afforded to 
pt^wuata fly the existence of an institution at which religious instruo- 
tion doe a not form part of the ordinary coarse, the principle of abstin- 
e aee . from all enquiry whether religion is taught or not taught, 
abonld remam in force. And altogether apart from the principle of 
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religious neutrality, we recognise that in ordinary circumstances it is 
best that all institutions under private managers should be perfectly 
untrammelled with regard to the instruction they impart and to 
the whole course of their development. But when it is found that 
any of the arrangements of an institution have the practical effect 
of retarding the spread of education, we consider it desirable to 
remedy the evil. In such cases it may commonly be better that 
those who object to the course of instruction in an existing school 
should set up a new school of their own, towards the establishment 
of which the Department should afford every encouragement. If 
that be done, the ground of interference with the course which the 
managers of the existing school may lay down will be removed. 
But until such a new school has been established, we are of opinion 
that parents should have it in their power to withdraw their chil- 
dren from that portion of the course in the existing school which 
they object to, so that the spread of education in the locality may 
not be practically hindered. We therefore recommend that the sys- 
tem of grants-in-aid be based as hitherto , in accordance with para- 
graph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abstinence from 
interference with the religious instruction conveyed in the institu- 
tion assisted : provided that when the only institution of any particular 
grade existing in any town or village is an institution in which religions 
instruction forms a part of the ordinary course, it shall be open to 
parents to withdraw their children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution . 

The Future op aided Education in other special Localities. 

515. The above Recommendations refer to the future of aided 
education in some peculiarly circumstanced localities. There are 
others in which its future depends on its being allowed room for free 
expansion. In a few places an aided and a departmental institution 
come directly into competition. There may be special reasons why 
the latter should not be withdrawn ; but care should at least be 
taken that it does not overshadow and destroy the former. It must 
be remembered that at present popular feeling ^ives a departmental 
institution great advantages. Apart from any superiority it may 
have as a place of instruction, it is from a variety of causes com* 
monly preferred by the majority. Popular feeling will no doubt 
gradually change if it becomes known that the State takes an even 
warmer interest in the well-being * of institutions under private 
managers than in those that are direotly conducted by the Depart- 
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ment. Something too will be done to redress the b&lsmoe by 
oontinued attention to Recommendation No. 10 of Chapter V, 
and Recommendation No. 10 of Chapter VI, to the effeot that 
fees in departmental shall be higher than in privately managed 
institutions* But a difficulty remains that has not yet been 
touched on. When other considerations render it desirable 
to continue a departmental 'institution side by side with one that 
is maintained by private effort, the former may be so constantly 
enlarged as to leave no room for the growth of the latter. We 
have already recommended that where State institutions are still 
required, they be maintained in fall efficiency. But their full 
efficiency does not mean their indefinite expansion. If the re- 
sources of the State are used to provide the departmental institu- 
tion with everything likely to attract candidates for admission and 
to enable it to make room for all such candidates, the popular 
feeling in its favour may be so wrought on, that prosperity may be- 
come Scarcely possible for the aided institution by its side. At the 
same time there may be no room given for definite complaint to the 
managers of the latter. In such cases as we have described, some 
restriction on the growth of the departmental institution, — for 
example by a gradual increase in the rate of fees — may become 
an indispensable condition for the lasting usefulness of the aided 
institution that competes with it. This is a difficulty in practical 
administration which cannot be met by any rules that it is possible 
to lay down. We may here call attention to the following re- 
marks of the Government of Bengal in reviewing the General 
Report on Public Instruction for 1881-82. That Government “ is 
of opinion that the growing demand for English learning should not 
be met by indefinite extensions of the accommodation now afforded 
by Zila schools ; but that endeavours should be made by limit- 
ing the numbers admitted to those schools, to give free play to the 
efforts of private enterprise and to the healthy spirit of competition 
which it engenders. ” The whole subject, however, borders on two 
otherB that are both difficult and important, viz., the withdrawal of 
Government from tl& direct provision and management of education, 
and the indirect aids which the State may afford to private educa- 
tional effort. These two subjects we shall now proceed to consider 
in the two following sections. 
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Section 10 — The Withdrawal of the State from the 
direct Provision and Management of Education, especially 
of higher Education. * 

Introductory. 

516. Perhaps none of the many subjects we have discussed is 
enooropassed with greater difficulty or h&B elicited more various 
shades of opinion, alike among the witnesses we have examined 
and within the Commission itself, than that of the withdrawal of 
the Government from the direct support and management of edu- 
cational institutions, especially those of the higher order. The 
difficulty of the subjeot arises from the great number of opposing 
considerations, each of which must have proper weight allowed it 
and be duly balanoed against others. Complete agreement is not 
to be expected in a matter where so many weighty arguments on 
opposite sides have to be taken into aooount. 

Opinions op Witnesses. 

517. The points to which we invited the attention of 
witnesses were mainly these We asked them to explain the 
admitted fact that the policy of withdrawal indicated in the Des- 
patch of 1854 had as yet been hardly initiated. We asked them 
also their view as to the propriety of farther and more decisive 
action in this direction. For the fact in question many reasons 
were assigned, the chief of which were the sucoess and popularity 
of the Government institutions, which naturally made the Depart- 
ment anxious to retain them, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
agenoies able and willing to aooept the transfer, without detriment 
to education iu the locality concerned. With regard to future 
aotion two strongly opposed lines of argument were followed. On 
the one hand.it was urged that the very sucoess of the advanced 
institutions supported direotly by the State is a reason for main- 
taining them J; that the people regard the maintenance of . sock 
institutions as an important part of the duty of%he State as repre- 
senting the community, which cannot justifiably be negleotad or 
shifted to .other shoulders ; that the example of many civilised 
communities is in favour of the management of advanced edu- 
cation by the State; that this duty is now carried out in India 
at a cost which bears an insignificant proportion to the 
whole expenditure upon eduoation, and still more 
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whep compared with the whole resources of the State ; that as a 
role there are no agencies to whom such institutions can be safely 
transferred ; that the order of withdrawal must be from below up- 
ward, and that, even admitting that the time is come or is approach* 
ing when Government may withdraw from secondary schools* the 
time for its withdrawal from colleges is still distant, or may never 
arrive $ that no resources but those of the State are adequate to 
procure a steady supply of men fit to teach in the highest institu- 
tions ; and that any withdrawal of the State from higher education 
would necessarily throw it into the hands of the missionary bodies, 
the chief advocates of a change which would cause distrust and 
apprehension in the great mass of the native community. On the 
other hand, it was urged that if ever education is to be adequate, 
it must be national in a wider sense than is implied in mere State 
management, and must be managed in a great measure by the 
people themselves ; that the very success of Government institutions 
is itself a bar and a discouragement to that local combination and 
self-reliance which it is a primary object of the grant-in-aid system 
to encourage ; that as a matter of course the people will not exert 
themselves to supply their educational wants so long as it is under- 
stood that Government is ready to undertake tho task ; that, there- 
fore, the greatest stimulus which Government can give to private 
effort is to put an end to arrangements which make it needless $ 
that there is some analogy between the action of Government in 
the matter of education and in the matter of trade, because though 
Government can do more than any one trader it cannot do so much 
as all and yet it discourages all, for none can compete with Govern- 
ment $ that Government action thus represses free competition and 
creates a monopoly injurious to the public interest ; that the absence 
of bodies willing to manage higher institutions is rather the effect 
than the cause of the unwillingness of, the Department to withdraw 
from the direct provision of the means of education ; that closing 
or transferring Government institutions of the higher order would 
not result in any diminution of the means of the higher education, 
but would provide fresh funds for its extension in backward Dis- 
tricts, so that education would soon be far more widely diffused 
than at present ; and lastly, that if the policy of withdrawal be ac- 
cepted, it can be readily guarded by provisions that will bar its 
application to any missionary agency, and that this policy will, on 
the contrary, so develope native effort as to make it in the long 
run vastly superior to all missionary agencies combined. 

8 
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The Bearing of the Policy of Withdrawal on Missionary* 

Education. 

518. The question how far the withdrawal of the State from 
the direct provision of meaos for higher education would throw such 
education into the hands of missionary bodies, held the foremost 
place in all the evidence bearing on the topic of withdrawal. Pro* 
minent officers of the Department and many native gentlemen 
argued strongly against any withdrawal, on the ground that it must 
practically hand over higher education to Missionaries* As a rule 
the missionary witnesses themselves,while generally advocating the 
policy of withdrawal, expressed quite the contrary opinion, stating 
that they neither expected nor desired that any power over edu* 
cation given up by the Department should pass into their hands. 
In a oountry with such varied needs as India, we should deprecate 
any measure which would throw excessive influence over higher 
education into the hands of any single agency and particularly into 
the hands of an agency which, however benevolent and earnest, 
cannot on all points be in sympathy with the mass of the community. 
But the fear which some departmental officers and some native 
gentlemen in all Provinces have expressed so strongly, appears to 
most of ub to attach too little weight to the following considerations. 
No doubt if all Government colleges and high schools were to be 
suddenly closed, few except missionary bodies, and in all probability 
extremely few of them, would be strong enough to step at once into 
the gap. But any such revolutiouary measure would be wholly 
opposed to the cautious policy prescribed in all the Despatches. 
There is no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal 
on behalf of local managers should favour missionary, more than 
other forms of private effort. It might, on the contrary, have 
the effect of encouraging and stimulating native effort in its com- 
petition with missionary agency. For example we have shown in 
Section 2 of this Chapter that in the Presidency of Madras where mis- 
sionary education certainly holds a higher position than in any other 
Province, the encouragement given to private effort since 1865, while 
it has no doubt enlarged the work done by Missionaries, has evoked 
native effort in a far greater ratio. Most of this native effort has 
indeed been in lower rather than in higher education s but the 
amount of it that has taken the latter direction is sufficient to show 
that private native managers are thoroughly competent to conduct 
institutions of an advanced character. It would appear from the 
evidence of Mr. V. Krishuama Qhariar that high schools under 
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.native management in Madras are already able to produod better 
results than mission high sohools, and at much less expense. The 
colleges too under native management hold a high position > as 
they also do, even though unaided, in Calcutta, and ad high sohools 
under native management do in many Provinces. It thus seems 
clear that in some Provinces at present, and in the rest in oonrse 
of time, native private effort with proper aid and supervision can 
take the place of departmental effort, in at any rate seoondary in- 
struction, provided only that the withdrawal of the Department be 
not carried out too suddenly or on too large a scale. It farther 
appears that in Madras at least ten high schools, some of them 
unaided, are working successfully in the same towns as Mission 
high schools. In Calcutta, where missionary effort is stronger than 
in any other oity of India, the number of unaided high schools 
under native management is even greater. If native effort can 
thus hold its own in the face of keen competition, it seems plain 
that it Could do so with still greater ease when a long established 
and efficient Government iustitution is transferred to native 
managers in places where no competition is likely to arise, pro- 
vided the people are advanced and wealthy enough to maintain in 
full efficiency an institution of their own. 

Withdrawal in favocr of Missionaries to me avoided. 

519. At the same time we thiuk it well to pat on record oar 
unanimous opinion that withdrawal of direct departmental agency 
should not take place in favour of missionary bodies, and that depart- 
mental institutions of the higher order should not be trans- 
ferred to missionary management. In expressing this view 
we are merely re-echoing what is implied in the Resolution 
appointing the Commission, since it is “ to bodies of native 
gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily 
as aided institutions,” that Government in that Resolution 
expresses its willingness “ to hand over any of its own colleges 
or schools in suitable cases.” It is not impossible that the re- 
striction thns imposed npon the policy of transfer or withdrawal, 
aaay be represented as opposed to strict neutrality, which should 
altogether set aside the question whether a school or a body of 
managers inculcates any religious tenets or not. Bat it is so 
manifestly desirable to keep the whole of the future development 
of private effort in education free from difficulties connected with 
religion, that the course which we advise seems to os to be agree- 
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able to the spirit, if not to the letter, of the strictest doctrine of 
neutrality. 

The Position of Missionary Enterprise in Education* 

520. In the point of view in which we are at present consider- 
ing the question, missionary institutions hold an intermediate 
position between those managed by the Department and those 
managed by the people for themselves. On the one hand, they are 
the outcome of private effort, but on the other they are not strictly 
local ; nor will encouragement to them directly foster those habits 
of self-reliance and combination for purposes of public utility which 
it is one of the objects of the grant-in-aid system to develop©. Mis- 
sionary institutions may serve the great purpose of showing what 
private effort can accomplish, and thus of inducing other agencies 
to come forward. They should be allowed to follow their own 
independent course under the general supervision of the State ; 
and so long as there are room and need for every variety of agency 
in the field of education, they should receive all the encouragement 
and aid that private effort can legitimately claim. But it must not 
be forgotten that the private effort which it is mainly intended to 
evoke is that of the people themselves. Natives of India must con- 
stitute the most important of all agencies if educational means are 
ever to be co-extensive with educational wants. Other agencies 
may hold a prominent place for a time, and may always find some 
place in a system in which groat variety is on every ground desir- 
able. But the higher education of the country will not be on a basis 
that can be rogardod as permanent or safe, nor will it receive the 
wide extension that is needed, until the larger part of it at all events 
is provided and managed by the people of the country for them- 
selves. 

The Limits of oitosing Views within the Commission. 

521. With such wide differences — differences amounting to a 
complete conflict of opinion — among witnesses, it could not be 
expected that entire agreement could be easily arrived at in a body 
bo large and of such varied composition as the Commission. It is 
important, however, to indicate the limits within which the differ- 
ences in our own views were all along confined. They are in effect 
the limits indicated in the Despatch of 1854. That Despatch, aa 
we have already pointed out, looks forward to the time when 
« many of the existing Government institutions, specially those of 
the higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to the manage* 
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mejit of local Jodies under the control of, and aided by, the State.” 
This clearly implies that, though individual institutions might 
long require to be maintained direotly by the State, the hope was 
entertained that a time would come when any general system of 
education entirely provided by Government should be no longer 
necessary — a result towards which some progress has been made 
in many Provinces. On the other hand, the same Despatch lays 
down as clearly that the progress of education is not to be checked 
by the withdrawal which it directs to be kept in view and that not 
a single school is to be abandoned to probable decay. Subsequent 
Despatches, as we have shown in Section 1 of the present Chapter, 
have specially emphasised and in some respects extended this limi- 
tation of the policy of withdrawal. For instance, in paragraphs 45 
and 46 of the Despatch of 1859, while it is remarked that the exist* 
ing Government colleges are on the whole in a satisfactory state, 
and where defects exist, are to be placed on a better footing, stress 
islaid-on the substitution of private for Government agency in the 
management of secondary schools only — a substitution which it 
was hoped would eventually be universal. To all such limitations 
we felt bound to give great weight, not less because they have 
been laid down by the highest authority than because we regarded 
them ourselves as wise and right. The reasons in favour of action 
tending towardsthe withdrawal of the State from direct management 
appeared to us conclusive ; while the need of the greatest caution 
if withdrawal is not to be altogether premature, and therefore 
widely injurious, appeared equally indisputable. Our difficulty lay 
in co-ordinating the two classes of opposing considerations so as to 
determine the proper path for present action. It may be well to 
point out what are the opposing considerations to which most im- 
portance should be attached in arriving at a decision on this matter. 

Considerations in javour of Withdrawal : Saving to Public Funds. 

522. The argument based on considerations of economy is 
extremely forcible, — how forcible will best appear by a reference to 
No. IV of our Tables on grants-in-aid, in Section 3 of this Chapter. 
We shall first point out the comparative cost to the State of in** 
struction in departmental and in aided colleges. Putting together 
the amounts contributed from Provincial revenues and from other 
public funds, it appears from Table IV that the net cost to the 
State of educating each student in a Government college 
varies from Ra. 634-8-6 fc per annum in the North-Western Provinces, 
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abd Rs. 477-1-10 per anaum in the Panjab, to Re. 210-1-2 
in Madras, and Rs. 165-8-5 in the second grade college of the 
Central Provinces ; and that the average for all the Govern- 
ment colleges in India is Rs. 254-13-6 per annum for each 
student that attends them. The Table, however, shows, as 
has been explained in Section 3, only the amount that passes 
through the hands of the Department, and makes no allowance for 
the pensions of Professors. If the allowance calculated in that 
section be made for this additional expense, the average net oost 
to the State of eaoh pupil in the colleges that are provided and 
managed by government directly will be about Rs. 297 per annum. 
Of non-Government colleges the most expensive is the Oriental 
College at Lahore, each Btudent in which costB Rs. 107-2-3 per 
annum to public funds. As explained already, it is doubtful how 
this college should be classed, and however classed it stands on a 
totally different footing from ordinary aided colleges. The total 
expenditure from publio funds on each student in aided colleges 
of the ordinary kind varies from Rs. 76-9-3 per annum in the 
North-Western Provinces to Rs. 29-9-8 per annum in Madras 
and Rs. 28-0-7 in Bengal } while including the Oriental College 
at Lahore, the average for India generally is 11s. 42-9-1, If the 
Lahore Oriental College is excluded from view, the net cost 
to public funds of each student in an aided college, taking the 
average of all such colleges in India, is only Rs. 35-11-1, or exclud- 
ing all Oriental colleges Rs. 35-14-3 per annum. Of course no 
addition has to be made on account of pension to the cost of aided 
colleges to public funds. If pensions are given in any of them, the 
expense falls entirely on private resources and imposes no outlay 
on the State. It thus appears that even if the exceptional Oriental 
College at Lahore be classed as an aided college, each student in 
a departmental college costs the State about seven times as much 
as each student in an aided college. If aided alleges of .the ordi- 
nary type are alone considered, then the cost to the State of eaoh 
student in a departmental college is more than eight times the cost 
of each student in an aided college. Two facts should, however, be 
borne in mind as accounting to some extent for this startling differ- 
ence. On the one hand, in the departmental colleges salaries arc high 
and everything required for their full efficiency is liberally supplied. 
On the other hand, there is a general consent that the aid afforded 
to colleges under private managers has in most oases been extremely 
meagre, and that consequently in them salaries are commonly 



low, and much .that is necessary to proper equipment too often 
wanting. If there were greater economy in the one class of insti- 
tntions and greater liberality practised towards the other, the cost 
to the State of educating a student in the former olasB could hardly 
exceed the oost of educating a student in the latter in a ratio so great 
as that of 8£ to 1. But it seems safe to infer that even if all snob 
inequalities were redressed each student in a departmental college 
would still oost the State some four or five times as much as each 
student in a college conducted by private managers. Thus wherever 
it becomes possible for Government to withdraw from the direct 
maintenance of colleges, the saving to provincial revenues in that 
class of edncation will necessarily be great. 

In regard to secondary instruction, the difference in point of 
cost between departmental and aided schools,' though not so striking 
as in colleges, is highly important. It appears from Table IV that 
the net cost to public funds (that is to Provincial revenues and Looal 
and Municipal rates together) of educating each pnpil in a depart- 
mental secondary school varies from Rs. 88-5-9 per annum in the 
North-Western Provinces to Rs. 17-1-1 in Bombay; while the net 
oost of educating each pupil in a corresponding aided Bchool varieB 
from Rs. 33-7-7 per annum in the Punjab to Rs. 6-7-8 in Madras. 
The figures given in the Table for both classes of secondary sohools 
in Bengal are considerably lower than those we have just cited ;bnt 
the Bengal figures for this class of instruction cannot be brought 
into jnst comparison with those of other Provinces. In Bengal the 
statistics laid before ns make no distinction as to oost between 
44,880 pupils in the secondary stage of instruction and 94,318 who 
are returned nnder secondary schools but in reality are studying in 
the primary departments of high and middle schools. Obvionsly 
since primary instruction is so much less costly than secondary, the 
average cost of each pnpil, as it appears in our Table, is much less 
than— probably not more than a third of— the true cost of educat- 
ing those who belong to high and middle Bchools alone. As matters 
stand, however, we have no means of disentangling from the totals 
supplied to us either the cost to the State or the total cost of 
those pupils who are passing through the stage of secondary in- 
struction in Beogal. The average cost to public funds stands for 
India as a whole at Rs. 5-5-5 per annum for each pupil in an aided 
secondary School, as against Rs. 19-8-0 per annum for eaoh pupil 
in a corresponding departmental school. These figures are in both 
oases lesa than the real cost, because the average for India includes 
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the figures {or Bengal, which, as just explained, are greatly 
lessened by the inclusion in the returns of secondary instruction 
of so large a number of pupils iu the primary stage. It is not 
likely however that the ratio between the expense of the two classes 
of institutions is appreciably disturbed by this want of accuraoy as 
to the total expense in each. If to the Rs. 19-8-0 per annum which 
it costs to educate a pupil in a departmental secondary school be 
added Rs. 3-4-0, the pension allowance of one-sixth, which is also 
borne by the State, though not paid from educational funds, it 
appears that the net cost of each pupil in a departmental secon- 
dary school is Rs. 22-12-0 per annum as against Rs. 5-5-6 in a 
corresponding aided school. Thus the departmental secondary 
school is rather more than four times as costly as the aided one. 

The average cost to the State of each pupil in a departmental 
primary school is for all India more than three times as great as 
in an aided primary school. On this point, however, which involves 
many considerations, we need not here dwell ; more especially 
as the proportion varies widely in different Provinces. It is also 
admitted on all hands that questions of expense have much 
less weight in regard to elementary than in regard to more 
advanced stages of instruction ; and it is to colleges and secondary 
schools that the grant-in-aid system is by universal consent speci- 
ally applicable. 

Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Summary of the 
Argument from Economy. 

523. It is to be remembered that the following calculations 
are based on a hypothesis of entire and immediate withdrawal, whioh 
is admitted on all sides to be impracticable. But it may serve to show 
the strength of the financial reasons for withdrawal, when viewed 
by themselves, if we estimate at this point the saving that might be 
effected and applied to the further development of education if 
other considerations allowed a step of this kind to be taken* And 
it will be obvious that even partial action in the direction of 
withdrawal would liberate a proportionate share of public funds. 
The general result of the foregoing enquiry is that, as at present 
managed, departmental colleges are about eight times, and depart- 
mental secondary schools about four times, as expensive to the 
State as the corresponding institutions under private managers. 
The net outlay from* public funds on Government colleges ib 
Rs. 6', 43,891 per auuum, and the entire sum these eolleges cost 
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the State when the pension estimate is added may be ealled in 
round figures Rs. 7,50,000. At the present rate of aid, one- 
eighth of this amount or say Rs. 94,000 per annum, would edu- 
cate the same number of students in aided colleges, a saving being 
thus effected of Rs. 6,56,000. Again, the whole outlay from 
public funds on departmental secondary schools is at present 
Rs. 11,14,702 per annum. When the pension allowance is added, 
their whole net cost to the State may be placed in round figures at 
Rs. 18,00,000. At the present rate of aid, one-fourth of this amount, 
or Rs. 8,25,000, would educate the same number of pupils in 
aided secondary schools, a saving being thus effected of Rs. 9,75,000 
per annum. Thus the total saving on collegiate and secondary 
education taken together would amount to Rs. 16,81,000 per 
annum. 

Now in addition to the Rs. 20,50,000 per annum which we 
have seen to be expended (including pension charges) on collegiate 
and Secondary education in departmental institutions, nearly 
Rs. 6,35,000 per annum is spent on such education in institutions 
conducted by private managers. Thus about Rs. 27,00,000 is the 
total State expenditure on all classes of collegiate and secondary 
institutions. If it were possible to put all departmental colleges and 
secondary schools on the same footing as aided institutions, the whole 
present amount of work would thus be done for less than 
Rs. 11,00,000 per annum, and the Rs. 16,31,000 saved might there- 
fore, if applied in the form of grants-in-aid, become the means of 
raising the means of secondary and collegiato education to about two 
and a half times its present amoun t. Or again, the outlay from public 
funds on primary education is about Rs. 86,25,000 per annum. 
If the Rs. 16,81,000 saved were devoted to primary education, 
its present extent might be increased in a ratio of about 45 per cent., 
secondary and collegiate education remaining in point of extent 
as they are* It must be clearly understood that no such sweeping 
transfer of management as these calculations might seem to involve 
is possible in the near future, or desirable even if it were possible. 
And it will appear in the sequel that, if transfers of management 
are to be made at all, more liberal rates of aid than those now in 
force will in most cases be indispensable. Thus the calculations we 
have made are not to be regarded as a definite basis of action. 
Our figures are intended only to show the strength of the financial 
argument for withdrawal when that argument is regarded singly. 
They simply prove that it is desirable to go as far in the direction 
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of the withdrawal of departmental management as considerations 
more important than those of a merely financial description will 
allow. 

CONSIDERATIONS IN FAVOUR OF WITHDRAWAL : POSSIBILITY OF 
Improvement in the Results of private Effort. 

624. To all that has been said it mast be added that private 
effort is as yet in its infancy, and if encouraged and developed to 
the full, it seems capable of producing results far greater and 
more satisfactory than any that have hitherto accrued from it. If 
as already shown in this Chapter, private effort even now produces 
results which are found by ordinary tests to be by no means unsatis- 
factory, and produces them at an average cost in colleges of one- 
eighth and in secondary schools of one-fourth the amount spent on 
each pupil in departmental institutions, it does not seem unreason- 
able to hope that it will at some future period meet all, or all except 
the very highest, educational wants of the community at an expense 
to publio funds that will be little more than nominal. Much more 
may such a hope be oherished when it is remembered that the with- 
drawal of Government from many of the institutions which it now 
maintains wiU certainly stimulate private effort to fresh exertions, 
provided that such withdrawal take place only when the time is ripe. 

Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Need of Variety 
in the Type of Education. 

525. Another argument in favour of withdrawal is referred to 
in the Resolution appointing the Commission : we mean the urgent 
need there is for variety in the type of higher education. Necessary 
in every country, this is particularly required in India where the 
larger portion at all events of the population are apt to be passively 
receptive of influences from without. Departmental institutions 
naturally tend to uniformity, alike in their tone and character and 
in their oourse of instruction. Notwithstanding the action 
that is often taken to promote and encourage variety in 
departmental institutions, so as to suit the requirements of 
different localities or different sections of the people, the limits 
of any such variation are necessarily defined by the faot that the 
controlling agency is one and not many ; and also In one obvious 
direction, by the fact that the State is bound to a policy Of reli- 
gions neutrality. On the other hand, institutions under private 
management have no necessary tendency towards uniformity ; and 



the only external authority which they acknowledge is that which 
is imposed equally on departmental and other institutions,— the con- 
trolling authority of the University. Consequently any measure 
that tends to increase the number of privately managed institutions, 
widens at the same time the limits within which variety is posable 
by adding to the number of those who under a well-regulated sys- 
tem of aid need he bound by no departmental model and are free to 
Workout their own ideas in their own way. As intimated above! 
no college or high school can greatly transgress the limits set by 
the University in prescribing the coarse of studies and the stan- 
dards of examination ; bat in all matters lying ontBide those limits! 
whether relating to subjects of study, to methods of instrnotion! or 
to discipline! managers of independent institutions can find scope for 
wide and healthy variety of treatment. In the case of middle Bohools, 
there is no such authority external to the Department ; and inde- 
pendent institutions will accordingly enjoy complete freedom in 
their work if the Department acts in the spirit of the suggestions we 
have already made for securing greater variety in the character of 
secondary schools. It will not of course be forgotten that depart^ 
mental institutions may set a standard to the large class of schools 
which need some example to follow. But we would still point out that, 
however excellent may be the model that departmental institutions 
afford, it is not one model, not even the best, but many models, that 
the varying circumstances and needs of India demand. To some of us 
again it appears that there is a danger of non-departmental institu- 
tions conforming too olosely to the model thus furnished them, even 
when circnmstanoes wonld justify or require departure from a pre- 
vailing type. The influence of departmental institutions is admitted 
to be very great ; and it is thought that in Provinces where 
they furnish a large proportion of the whole means of advanced 
instrnotion, it is only in exceptional pases that private managers 
are likely to deviate from the model that is constantly before 
them. To others of us this particular danger does not present 
itself. By them experience is held to show that whenever private 
persons have enterprise enough to set up a college or school, they 
have also independence enough to follow their own line in deter- 
mining its character ; adopting all that is valuable in the depart- 
mental model* and rejecting such parts of it as they may not consider 
suited to their purpose. In one respect also, which is snbor 
dinste, but in its own place far from unimportant. Gove rnmen t 
imrtftttfctQBe present a model which cannot be regarded ai wholly 
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suitable. Supported as they are by the practically inexhaustible 
resources of the State— resources at the command of a Department 
which naturally takes a pride in making its own institutions as nearly 
perfect as it can — they tend to become too stately and elaborate, and 
certainly too expensive, to be proper models for imitation in a country 
so poor as India. If such institutions were regarded as models to 
be universally accepted, there would be little hope of providing 
the means of advanced instruction even on the scale that is now 
required, and still less of providing it on the much larger scale that 
will be needed when a wider basis for it is laid by the spread of 
primary education among the masses of the people. 

Considerations in favour of Withdrawal : Encouragement to 
Religious Instruction. 

526. Again, there is the important question of securing a 
religious element in higher education, or at all events of there being 
no practical hindrance to the presence of such an element when 
the people of the country wish for it. The evidence we have 
taken shows that in some Provinces there is a deeply seated and 
widely spread desire that culture and religion should not be 
divorced and that this desire is shared by some representatives of 
native thought in every Province. In Government institutions 
this desire cannot be gratified. The declared neutrality of the 
State forbids its connecting the institutions directly maintained by it 
with any oneform of faith ; and the other alternative of giving equal 
facilities in such institutions for the inculcation of all forms of 
faith involves practical difficulties which we believe to be insuper- 
able. In Chapter VI we have shown that we are not insensible 
to the high value of the moral discipline and example which 
Government institutions, are . able to afford $ but we have also 
shown that we regard something beyond this as desirable 
for the formation of character and the awakening of thought. 
To encourage the establishment of institutions of widely different 
types, in which may be inculcated such forms of faith as various 
sections of the community may accept, whether side by side 
with or in succession to Government institutions, is one mode in 
which this difficulty can be practically solved, though it is a mode 
not free from objections and even dangers of its own. It is dear 
that whatever other efforts in this direction may be made, such 
encouragement would be afforded in a high degree by the with* 
drawal of Government institutions when the people professed them 
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desire, and manifested their ability, to establish an institution in 
whioh special religions instruction could be given. It is true that 
a Government or other secular institution meets, however in- 
completely, the educational wants of all religious soots in any 
locality, and thus renders it easier for them to combine for edu- 
cational purposes ; while a denominational college runs some risk 
of confining its benefits to a particular section of the community, 
and thus of deepening the lines of difference already existing. 
Still this is a solution of the difficulty suggested by the Despatch 
of 1854, which expresses the hope that “ institutions conducted by 
all denominations of Christians, Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis, 
Sikhs, Buddhists, JainB, or any other religious persuasions, may be 
affiliated to the Universities, if they are found to afford the re- 
quisite course of study, and can be depended upon for the cer- 
tificates of conduot which will be required.” Apart from the 
strictly moral or religious aspect of this question, we may point 
out thqt the existence of institutions of the various classes thus re- 
ferred to will contribute to the intellectual development of the 
Indian community by arousing enquiry on the highest themes of 
human thought and thus helping to meet what is probably the 
greatest danger of all higher education in India at present — the too 
exdhsive attention to the mere passing of examinations and to the 
personal advantages to be derived therefrom. 

CONSIDERATIONS OPPOSED TO WITHDRAWAL: THE DANGER OP A FALSE 

Impression being made on the Public- 

527. Such are some of the most important considerations in 
favour of the withdrawal of Government from the direct provision 
of the means of education, and especially of higher education. But 
arguments in favour of exercising the greatest caution, and even 
of interposing long delay in carrying, out the policy to which 
such considerations point, are no less weighty and important. 
Hasty or premature withdrawal is certain to leave the impression 
that Government no longer feels any interest in the spread of 
liberal education ; and in a country where so much importance is 
attached to the views and example of Government, the existence of 
My such impression would be one of the greatest discouragements 
private effort could possibly receive. Whatever steps are taken in 
the .direction of withdrawal must therefore be taken in such a way 
as to make it clear beyond the possibility of doubt that they 
are takas far the benefit and extension and not for the injury of 
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higher education. There is danger that measures whioh are called 
for by the highest interests of the native community may be re* 
garded as indicating indifference to their claimB or even a desire to 
prevent their ablest members from rising in the Bocial scale. 
Such a misconception would be injurious, not only to the interests 
of ednoation, but to interests which are, if possible, even higher. 

Considerations opposed to Withdrawal : Difficulty of maintain- 
ing Colleges of the Highest Type by Native Effort. 

528. Again it is more than doubtful whether either the seal 
for culture or the power of combination is as yet sufficiently active 
to secure the maintenance in undiminished efficiency of colleges of 
that high type which ought to have at least one example in every 
Province. It is beyond doubt that native effort with due encourage- 
ment and aid is now able in many places to maintain not only high 
schools but also such colleges as may be regarded as auxiliaries 
to those of the very highest type. But it is a long step even from 
such colleges to those for example which are maintained by 
Government in the different Presidency towns. To these last, the 
resources of the State, coupled with the assured prospects 
secured by being recognised as servants of the State, have 
often drawn men of the highest academical distinction. Even if 
equally assured prospects could be held out by bodies of native 
gentlemen, and of this we can see no immediate prospect, it would 
still be more than doubtful if men of the same academic standing 
or the same mental calibre would connect themselves with institu- 
tions under private management. It is obviously a gain to the 
whole empire that such men should give themselves to the intellec- 
tual culture of the most promising Indian students. This consid- 
eration cannot in its full force have a wide application, but it is 
one to which, when any large measure of withdrawal is being 
considered, great weight will be given by every impartial mind; 

Considerations Opposed to Withdrawal : Influence of Govern- 
ment Institutions in keeping up the Standard of Education. 

529. Connected with the last consideration is another which 
applies to a greater number of departmental institutions. There iS 
no donbt that the help of suoh institutions is still required in keeping* 
op a proper standard of education in its more advanced stages. 
The Universities may largely serve this end, but there is utytid of a 
high standard being practically exempMed as weH as theereticeHy 
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setup. We are not called on to determine whether them may pot 
be here and there a privately managed institution that may be it 
safely trusted to keep its standard high as any Government insti- 
tution jbut certainly, upon the whole. Government institutions dis- 
charge this function muoh better than those under native manage* 
ment oan hope to do. With regard to colleges at all events, until 
those in the hands of private managers have reached greater 
stability and wider influence than almost any of them as yet enjoy, 
it would not be safe to trust to them alone for the model of disci- 
pline and intellectual attainment that is indispensable if a bigh 
type of liberal culture is to be permanently maintained. It may 
perhaps be thought possible to trnst to competition alone for the 
maintenance of standard we have in view ; bat competition will 
tend iu some respects towards deterioration as certainly as it will 
tend in others towards greater excellence. In the present state of 
feeling, the danger is great that the only competition between 
institutions will lie in a comparison of the number of passed students 
that each can claim. When passing examinations is the only goal 
that instructors keep in view, real excellence in ednoation 
is not only not advanced bnt is positively hindered by competition. 
There is of course nothing in the nature of the case to make a 
Government institution necessarily superior to one that is main- 
tained by private effort. The very highest type of excellence may 
come to be afforded, as in some countries it is now afforded, by 
institutions on the footing on which aided colleges stand in India. 
Bnt for the present, the stability of their pecuniary resources and 
the prestige which they enjoy make Government oolleges more 
independent of competition, and should therefore enable them to 
maintain a high standard of excellence with very mnoh greater 
ease than is likely for many years to come to be the case 
with other institutions. This consideration, as well as the last 
one, points to the absolute necessity that the process of withdrawal 
should be graduat and slow. It points equally to the necessity of 
affording liberal aid to existing institutions under private managers, 
especially to those that hold the most prominent positions, in order 
that their stability and efficiency may be great and their standard 
high. It is only when, with the advance of University education 
in, India, private effort has proved its capacity to take the lead iu 
giving culture of the very highest kind, that the withdrawal of 
departmental institutions can be effected witbont injury to the edor 
cstion of the country as a whole. The first step therefore towards 
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any large measure of withdrawal, and towards the saving such a 
measure will effect and the good of many hinds that it will do, 
must be to afford every encouragement to private effort to show 
what is the very utmost it is able to accomplish. 

Consideration s opposed to Withdrawal : the present state of 
Popular Peeling. 

530. But the strongest of all arguments against the imme- 
diate carrying out of any extensive measure of withdrawal remains 
to be stated. Any large or hasty step in this direction is not only 
undesirable, but in our view impossible — impossible, that is to say 
without injury to those educational interests which it is our duty to 
conserve. In the very nature of the case, withdrawal cannot be 
effected without the oo-operation of such u bodies of native gen- 
tlemen” as those to which the Government desires to transfer the 
institutions now maintained directly by the State. Some Govern- 
ment institutions may be simply closed with little loss of any kind 
to education. To several cases of this kind we shall advert in the 
sequel. But in the majority of places where departmental institu- 
tions exist, withdrawal, unaccompanied by provision for the institu- 
tions being otherwise carried on, cannot be effected without far 
more than local injury. Now the evidence shows that but few of 
the leading members of the native community are at present in- 
clined, or consider themselves called on, to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in this matter. Yet 'it is a matter in which without their 
cordial co-operation nothing can be done. The tenor of much of 
the present Chapter will show that we regard the past action of the 
Department in its general preference for Government institutions, 
as having contributed to the present state of feeling. But so long 
as that feeling lasts, whatever its origin may have been*the policy of 
withdrawal can be carried out on an extensive scale only at the cost 
of surrendering not one school but many M to probable decay”, and 
so at the cost of setting at naught the wise precautions of the Des- 
patch of 1854 and subsequent Despatches. We are, however, 
sanguine enough to believe that the statement of the considerations 
which were present to the minds of the writers of the Despatch, and 
which have induced us to pass unanimous Recommendations in 
favour of action tending towards the withdrawal of the State from 
the direct managment of higher institutions, will not be without 
its influence on the community at large, especially if supported fy 
steady departmental action along the lines which we haVe endeav- 
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outftd to lay down. We believe that when the local Government! 
and the Heads of the Department have shown in practice for a 
sufficient time that they cordially favour the largest possible 
healthy development of every kind of private effort* and that 
they honour those who put forth such effort, bodies of native 
gentlemen will show that they feel the force of the call addressed 
to them. We believe native gentlemen will recognise the need of 
helping the State in its gigantic task, and the need at the same time 
of securing a greater extension of advanced education and a 
greater variety in its type. We believe that influenced by these 
and similar motives they will come forward voluntarily, and come 
forward in rapidly increasing numbers, to take the honourable 
place which the State has reserved to them in establishing the 
civilization of their country on a firm and a permanent foundation. 
But there is no room for any large policy of withdrawal until 
public opinion has begun to turn in its favour. Any measures 
that out-run public opinion would retard rather than hasten the 
time when a really beneficial policy of withdrawal can bo thoroughly 
carried out. No doubt, the formation of a healthy public opinion 
on the point may be promoted by judicious action when proper 
opportunities occur. If the whole influence of the State and of 
the Department is exerted in favour of private, rather than of de- 
partmental, effort within the limits of our Recommendations, and if 
transfers of management are made only whc3n it is clear that they 
do not injure but advance the general cause of education, we are 
convinced that the State will at no distant date be able safely 
to withdraw from many of its institutions, and that, as time goes 
on, it will be able with universal assent to withdraw from more and 
more of its institutions, and from institutions always higher and 
higher in the educational scale. But how far the process should 
be carried is a question that may be ]eft for future experience to 
decide. 

Financial Considerations affecting Withdrawal. 

531. By some it may not improbably be regarded as an 
objection to withdrawal that the first step .towards it is likely to be 
an increased outlay on higher education. If privately managed 
institutions, especially those in the most prominent positions and 
of the most advanced character, are to become fit to take the place 
of departmental institutions as the chief means of exemplifying 
the highest standard of culture, they must obviously become 
more costly than they are at present, and must receive an in- 
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creased amount of aid \ and it at the same time State fnettto* 
tions are also to " be maintained in complete efficiency wherever 
they are necessary", it may appear that some risk will rise of 
excessive outlay on advanced education. This is a consideration 
to which we do not attach any great importance* We think 
that the savings effected by such withdrawal of departmental 
institutions as may be found possible at once, without injury# to- 
gether with the increased amount of fees that may be realised in 
some of the departmental institutions from which no withdrawal 
should be contemplated, will more than suffice to meet the not 
very large outlay that will be needed to secure the further devel* 
opment and the full efficiency of advanced institutions under 
private managers. But even were it otherwise, we believe that 
gradual and cautious action by the State in the direction of with- 
drawal is likely to bring with it such important and beneficial re- 
sults, that some temporarily increased expenditure might be wisely 
incurred in securing them. 

Withdrawal from Management not to include Withdrawal from 

Control. 

582. There is an important point bearing on the question of 
withdrawal which this is the most convenient place for introducing. 
We are entirely agreed that the careful supervision of the State is 
indispensable for higher education • and that whatever withdrawal 
there may be, whether soon or late, from its direct provision, 
there should be noiie whatever from its indirect but efficient 
control. It may be doubted whether this should be classed among 
the considerations in favour of withdrawal or among those that are 
opposed to it. It may perhaps be held that in order to retain con- 
trol, the State must have some portion of the means of education 
under its immediate management- On the other band, one of the 
arguments most relied on by some of our own number who advocate 
the complete withdrawal of the State from direct management at 
the earliest date that may be found safe in the general interests of 
education, is that State control over school and colleges of every 
kind will be more welcome to all concerned, and therefore more 
efficient, when the Department has ceased to be regarded as a body 
of rival managers. 

Tfii Difficulty of defining the best Lins of ^CTiOif, 

533. With opposing considerations of such great weight eon* 
Btantly before us, with such contrariety of opinion among our 
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witnesses, and considerable though much smaller divergences of 
view among ourselves, it need not be deemed surprising theft it Was 
a work of time and difficulty to determine the exact line we should 
recommend Government to follow in carrying out its declared 
policy of handing over its colleges and schools in suitable cases to 
the management of bodies of native gentlemen. ' 

The Course of Discussion in the Commission. 

584. It seems desirable to describe the course of our detib- 
orations upon this subject with greater fullness than we have 
deemed necessary in other portions of the Report. Our main diffic- 
ulty was as to the initial Recommendation from which all others 
would naturally follow* It was proposed to find such a starting 
point in the motion : — “ That under adequate guarantees for the 
permanence and efficiency of the substituted institutions, the grad- 
ual closing of Government institutions, especially those of the 
higher order, or their transfer to native management under the 
general control of, and aided by, the State, should be regarded 
as not only an important stimulus to private effort, and conse- 
quently to any sound grant-in-aid system, ^but as urgently needed 
in view of the social and political education of the people.” 
This motion was advooated on the ground that without some clear 
declaration of the kind the people would always be led to depend 
on Government for wbat they could provide for themselves better, 
at leBs cost to public funds, and on a much more extensive scale. 
It was added that so early as 1817 private effort had founded a 
college in Calcutta, and that many such colleges might have been 
founded elsewhere before now if the praotioal result of depart- 
mental action had not been to repress private effort, of which 
several instances were adduced. It was further held that the 
necessary exclusion of religion from institutions direotly provided 
by tiie State rendered it desirable ’ to declare emphatically that 
such institutions were intended to give place as soon as possible to 
instigations in which the founders or managers might be free to 
combine the highest element in all training with ordinary secular 
instruction. To this it was replied that the most important re- 
ligious influences were those of family life, and that anoh in- 
fluences were not so entirely absent from Government institu- 
tmas as was implied by the supporters of the motion; that 
aativ? effort was not praotically repressed under the present 
tptomk as the existence of many colleges and high schools 
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under native management clearly showed ; that the withdrawal of 
the State is not desired by the community generally or even by 
thoBe members of it who are specially interested in institutions 
under private management ; that though the time may have oome 
for the State to withdraw from the management of high schools, 
the people are not advanced or wealthy enough to undertake the 
management of colleges; further, that the analogy sometimes 
drawn between trade and education as affected by supply and 
demand was inconclusive, since the motive of benevolence, which 
counted for nothing in the doctrines of political economy, held an 
important place in all considerations relating to the spread of edu- 
cation ■, and finally, that even though the substance of the motion 
might be unobjectionable, its form was likely to create discontent 
and alarm by leaving the impression that the withdrawal contem- 
plated was to be universal and immediate, and the further impression 
that the real desire was to destroy all means of li beral culture. The 
motion was negatived by a large majority. A motion substantially 
the same was subsequently brought forward, by one of our native 
colleagues, in a form intended to meet some of the objections that had 
been urged by giving greater prominence to the safeguards by which 
the continued efficiency of high education might be secured. It 
was moved “ that the following be adopted as a Recommendation 
under the subject of withdrawal : — That subject to the conditions 
i.W. (let) withdrawal be not effected without adequate guarantees 
for the permanence and efficiency of substituted institutions, (2ndly) 
the possibility of withdrawal be regarded as dependent on and 
proportionate to the liberality of the grant-in-aid system, the grad- 
ual withdrawal of Government from educational institutions, espec- 
ially those of the higher order, by their transfer to local native 
management under the general control of and aided by the State, 
be regarded — (a) as an important stimulus to local effort and self- 
reliance ; (b) as essential to the development of a sound system of 
grantB-in-aid ; (c) as conducive to the advancement of the social, 
moral and political education of the people.” This also, though it 
found larger support than the former motion, was unsatisfactory to 
the majority of our number. 

General Conclusion arrived at. 

, 535. Our discussions brought ont clearly the fact that, 
while anxious to encourage any natural and unforced transfer of 
iyiHrit iitinna from departmental to private management, we are not 
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prepared as a body to adopt any form of expression that may be 
construed into a demand for the immediate or general withdrawal 
of the State from the provision of the means of high education* 
We are convinced that while transfer of management under the 
limitations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slow and 
cautious steps that it can ever be really attained. We are con- 
vinced that the wisest policy is to consider each oase on its own 
merits, and whenever a body of native gentlemen are willing to 
undertake the management of a college or secondary school, to 
hold out to them every inducement and encouragement, provided 
there is a reasonable prospect that the cause of education will not 
suffer from the transfer of management. The Department should 
cordially welcome every offer of the kind, and should accept it if 
it can be accepted without real loss to the community ; but 
while encouraging all such offers, its attitude should be not 
that of withdrawing from a charge found to be burdensome, 
and of transferring the burden to other shoulders, but of 
conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting 
voluntary associations to co-operate with Government in the work 
and responsibilities of national education. We have certainly 
no desire to recommend any measures that will have the 
effect of checking the spread and continuous improvement of 
higher education. On the contrary, it is only in the confidence that 
the withdrawal of the Department from direct management may, 
in many instances, be found to serve the best interests of education, 
by connecting local bodies more closely with those institutions, and 
by inducing and enabling them, in course of time, to raise and 
expend more money from private sources for their maintenance 
and to establish other institutions of the same kind, that the 
following Recommendations are made. We therefore recommend, 
in the first place, that in order to evoke and stimulate local c o-operon 
tion in the transfer to private management of Grover nment institutions 
for collegiate or secondary instruction , aid at specially liberal rates 
be offered for a term of years, whenever necessary , to any local body 
willing to undertake the management of any such institution under 
adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency* 

This Recommendation, which is of course subject to certain 
exceptions to be hereafter stated« secured our unanimous approval 
and may be understood to show the extent to which we are agreed 
in desiring to see steps taken towards the substitution of private for 
departmental management. It implies that we regard the form of 
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management of any institution which the common good requires 
to be kept up, as a matter subordinate to the efficiency of snob 
management. But itimplies also that when permanence and efficiency 
are adequately secured, we regard an institution that if provided 
by the people for themselves as greatly preferable to one that is 
provided by offioial agency* We think it well that this preference 
should be marked by special encouragement being held out to 
those who are willing to take over the management of institutions 
now in the hands of the Department. In some oases perhaps, when 
once it is understood that the Department and the State are cor- 
dially favourable to the transfer being made, the ordinary rules 
for grants-in-aid may supply all the encouragement that is needed. 
In other cases the ordinary rate of aid may come to be sufficient 
in oourse of time, as local resources become greater. But it is 
more difficult to maintain in full efficiency an institution that has 
long had State resources to support it than one which haB been 
gradually developed in the hands of managers, on whom their 
circumstances have always enforced economy. This difficulty 
should not be allowed to be a hindrance to the transfer. Even if 
the efficient maintenance of the institution should require the 
bestowal for a term of years of a grant as large as the present net 
outlay of the State, and even if there be thus for a considerable 
period no actual saving to public funds, the transfer should still 
be made on other grounds. 

We hope that the result of thus encouraging rather than for- 
oing the change desired by Government will be that in due 
time and without the smallest permanent injury to high edu- 
cation, departmental institutions will be mainly transferred to pri- 
vate management ; that the function of the State will be largely 
oonfined to aid, supervision, and control ; and that high education 
will become more widely extended, more varied in character, and 
more economical than it is at present. This end shonld be kept 
steadily in view, and the extent to which the Department is able 
to work towards it should be regarded as an important element in 
judging of its success. But the attempt to reach this end prema- 
turely, that is, before at least the more thoughtful members of the 
native community are prepared cordially to approve it, would cer- 
tainly do more to retard than to hasten its accomplishment. 

Practical Agreement as to Subsidiary Recommendations* 

586. When we had thus agreed on the starting point for our 
Recommendations, we found bat little difficulty remaining. Ott 
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other Recommendations elioitod little difference of opinion, and 
whet difference there was referred to forms of expression and to 
particular details, rather than to any point of principle. 

Recommendations to take effect at the time or Transfer. 

587. The chief point to which we wish attention to he directed 
in all arrangements for the transfer of departmental institutions is 
their continued efficiency under their new managers. It is obvious, 
therefore, that when an institution is transferred, all that has been 
deemed necessary or useful for it when in the hands of the Depart* 
ment should, as far as possible, be placed at the disposal of the body 
that will thenceforward be responsible. We, therefore, recommend 
that in the event of any Government school or college being transferred 
to local management, provision be also made for the legal transfer 
to the new managers of all educational endowments, buildings 
and other property belonging to such institutions in the hands of 
Government, 

In some oases when a transfer of management is made, the 
teaching staff of the institution may elect to enter the service of the 
new managers on terms that may be arranged at the time. In other 
cases the teachers may prefer to continue in the service of the 
Department in another locality, or the new managers may deoline 
their services. Arrangements will plainly have to be made for each 
case as it arises. But whatever may be thus arranged, it is evid- 
ent that any inconvenience or hardship that may result from 
a measure which the State has adopted to serve great public ends 
should fall as lightly as possible on individuals. We therefore 
recommend that in the event of any Government school or college 
being transferred to local management, the incumbents of offices under 
Government be secured in the enjoyment of all their existing rights 
and privileges. 

* 

General Principles to regulate the Transfer of Schools. 

S38. The general tenor of the evidence of onr departmental 
witnesses shows that the teachers at present employed by Govern- 
ment will be extremely reluctant to see the institutions with which 
they are connected transferred to private management. Such relnc- 
tance is natural even when all'personal interests are secured, as pro- 
vided for by our last Recommendation. The interest of departmental 
teachers and Professors in the institutions on which they have spent 
their energies most make them unwilling to consent to any transfer ; 
for ereo if the transferred institution should lose nothing in point 
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Of efficiency, it must lose in prestige, in which loss they would also 
share ; and it must find it less easy to draw the best pupils to itself 
when it ceases to be more closely connected with the State than the 
other colleges or schools in the town or district. ^Similarly 
there may be no great readiness on the part of looal bodies to 
apply for any transfer to themselves of the management of 
departmental institutions. So long as the means of a good 
education are provided, in whatever way, there is little to induce 
those who do not look beyond local interests, to volunteer to take 
the burden of school management on themselves. Only those 
who consider the case of each particular institution in its 
relation to the general policy of encouraging private effort, 
are likely to have any very active desire for such transfers 
as we desire to see. It is therefore by Government, and by the 
Head of the Department as its immediate representative, that the 
initiative will have in most cases to be taken. Also if the leading 
principle of action be that transfers of management are to be sedu- 
lously encouraged but not forced on local bodies, it will naturally 
happen that bodies willing to undertake the management of depart- 
mental secondary schools will be more readily found than bodies 
willing to undertake the more difficult task of managing depart- 
mental colleges. As a practical step towards an effective policy of 
withdrawal, we therefore recommend that all Directors of Public 
Instruction aim at the gradual transfer to local native management 
of Government schools of secondary instruction ( including schools 
attached to first or second grade colleges ), in every case in which the 
transfer can be effected without lowering the standard , or diminish- 
ing the supply , of education , and unthout endangering the permanence 
of the institution transferred. Of course a Director has no means 
of compelling private parties to come forward, and in ordinary 
esses we are not prepared to recommend the olosing of depart- 
mental institutions which local effort is not willing to provide for. 
But a Director, and still more a Government, can do much to 
influence public opinion ; and patient persistence in carrying out 
the policy of withdrawal whenever a suitable opportunity occurs* 
will doubtless make it generally felt in course of time that all should 
co-operate in such measures who are capable of taking broad and 
comprehensive views of popular education and its true necessities. 

The Schools that should be west Transferred. 

589. To attempt however to transfer all the departmental 
secondary schools of a Province, or even of a District, simultanC- 
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ously, mightin many oases be extremely injudicions. The process 
must be a gradual one* The Director may therefore be in doubt 
as to which of the schools in question he should first endeavour to 
transfer. x It seems plain that the experiment should begin with 
schools which have already won a high position, and which there* 
fore new managers may find it easiest, and at the same time most 
interesting, to have the honourable duty of providing for. Accord** 
ingly we recommend that the fact that any school raises mote 
than 60 per cent, of its entire expenditure from fees be taken as 
affording a presumption that the transfer of such schools to local 
management can be safely effected . Such a proportion is already 
attained in many high schools at the head-quarters of Districts $ 
and the inhabitants of those places are now, in some Provinces, 
so fully capable of managing schools of that class, that the advan- 
tage of transferring to their management some of these schools 
at least, may be held to outweigh any possible,— and it may 
be hoped only slight and temporary,— loss of efficiency that 
may result. We must not, however, be understood to mean that 
no school should be transferred that has not yet attained this 
measure of self-support, nor on the other hand, that every sohool 
that has reached it should be transferred on that account alone. 
Other considerations will often demand attention. We desire to 
do no more than to give a general indication of the stage at which 
it is likely to be entirely safe for the Department to withdraw from 
management. Much must always be left to the discretion of 
Directors who are in sympathy with the great aim of developing 
private effort to the full. 

General Principles to regulate the Transfer of Colleges. 

540. In the question of transferring the management of col- 
leges, greater difficulties arise. The*e difficulties are of various 
kinds. For instance in Bengal, where private effort has been most 
extensively evoked, the people, whether from want of leading in 
that direction or from whatever other cause, seem to distrust their 
own powers of administration in the matter of colleges. Even when 
tho means for the establishment of a new college has been provided 
either entirely or cbiefiy by private resources, the offer of funds has 
in nearly every case been coupled with the condition that the 
Department should undertake, at least in the last resort, the 
management of the college. And though in ordinary matters of 
administration there is no reason why a local body should not 
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conduct the current work of the college with complete effioienoy, * 
yet in one important respect such bodies are necessarily at a dis- 
advantage. It is certain that Government can command the 
services of a higher class of European officers than those ,who would 
generally accept employment under local bodies, however wealthy, 
and of however high a status in Indian society. This difficulty 
may grow less, but it will continue to exist in some degree until 
the Universities of India can supply men of the same stamp as the 
Secretary of State commonly secures at present for departmental 
colleges. In dealing with the question much caution must be ex- 
ercised, both because, the management of a college being more 
difficult than that of a school, it is less likely to be readily under- 
taken by private parties, and because any mistake that may be 
committed will cause wider injury and be found more difficult to 
remedy than similar mistakes in the case of secondary schools. As 
our first step we therefore recommend that in dealing with the 
question of the withdrawal of Government from the management of the 
existing colleges , these colleges be regarded as divided into three classes, 
viz. : (1) Those from which it is premature for Government to 

consider the propriety of withdrawal, on the ground that they are , and 
will long continue to be, the institutions on which the higher education 
of the country mainly depends. (2). Those that might be transferred 
with advantage as a measure promising useful political results , to 
bodies of native gentlemen , provided the new managers give satisfac- 
tory guarantees that the college will be maintained , ( i ) permanently, 
(ii) in full efficiency, (Hi) in such a way as to make it adequate for 
all the wants of the locality . (3) Those which have been shown to 

be unsuccessful or of which the cost is out of proportion to the utility , 
and from which Government might advantageously withdraw even 
with less stringent guarantees for permanent efficiency. Such colleges 
should be closed if, after due notice, no local body be formed to carry 
them on with such a grant-in-aid as the rules provide. 

The maintenance of the chief Government colleges appeared 
to a large majority of us to be still indispensable. We do not 
think that a body of native managers is likely to arise for 
a considerable time to whom such colleges can be entrusted 
without danger to their efficiency, and danger accordingly 
of lasting injury to the higher education of the whole Pro- 
vince. Private management, like all other agencies, must be trained 
by long and fairly successful discharge of lower duties before 
it can be wisely entrusted with duties that are higher and 
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more difficult. It is true that we have recommeuded that liberal 
aid be offered to any local body willing to undertake 1 the 
management of any Govornment college under adequate guar- 
antees of permanence and efficiency ; but in the case of leading 
Government colleges of the different Provinces, it is open to ques- 
tion whether any body of native gentlemen can furnish at present 
such guarantees as should be held sufficient. There is, however, 
another class of departmental colleges in some Provinces which 
it is by no means improbable that local effort may adequately pro- 
vide for, and which it is highly desirable to transfer to local 
management whenever this can be done without injury to education. 
In such cases our general Recommendation will at onoe apply, 
and any reasonable amount of aid should be offered that may be 
found necessary to induce native gentlemen to undertake the 
maintenance of such colleges as we are now considering. There is 
still a third class of colleges iu the Provinces of Madras and Bengal. 
In some cases that come under this third class, the Department 
when it established its college seems to have lost sight of the 
principle that Government institutions are not to be set up iu 
places where aided local effort can supply all real educational 
wants. In other cases circumstances have so changed since the 
college was established that its continuance has ceased to have 
any other than a purely local importance. If private bodies are 
ready to undertake the management of any college included in this 
third class, aid should be offered at the rate that may be fixed for 
colleges generally in the grant-in-aid rules after they have under- 
gone the revision that has already been recommended. If such aid 
does not induce any local body to maintain any college belonging 
to this class, it may be held as sufficient proof that the college may 
be safely closed. 

Recommendation as to Colleges in Madras. 

541. Iu Madras we are satisfied that all the departmental 
second grade colleges, i.e., those that afford instruction up to the 
standard of the First Examination in Arts, mz-, the colleges at 
Rellary, Calicut, Mangalore, Berhampore, Salem, Cuddalore and 
Madeira,, should be ranked in either the second or the third of the 
classes thus described. In this Province private managers are 
already successfully carrying on institutions of this grade under 
decidedly less favourable conditions than Would be secured in several 
these towns, Some of these colleges are, however, required 
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in the interests of the community at large. Special aid should 
be offered to local bodies willing to manage these indispensable 
institutions, though they ought to be maintained by the Department 
even if no competent private managers come forward. But greater 
acquaintance than we possess with the whole circumstances of 
each case is necessary in order to decide which of the colleges in 
question should thus be placed in our second class rather than oar 
third. The materials we have had for forming a judgment on this 
point go no further than to convince us that it iB desirable for the 
State to withdraw from the management of these seven colleges if 
it can do so without injury to education ; and that some of them do 
not appear to be demanded by the good of the community at large* 
and should be maintained, if maintained at all, for a local purpose 
and therefore mainly by local effort. We accordingly recommend 
that the Government of Madras be requested to consider the propriety 
of dealing with the second Grade Government Colleges of that Pro - 
vince on the 'principles applicable to the second or third class as may 
be deemed advisable in each case , in the light of the recommendations 
made by the Madras Provincial Committee * 

Recommendation as to a College in Bombay. 

542. In Bombay* where private native effort has received so 
little encouragement and development, and where such effort is 
as yet quite untried in the management of collegiate education* 
there is a case that calls for special notice. There appears to be 
urgent need for a fully developed and efficient college at Ahmeda* 
bad. We regard chat city as pre-eminently a plaoe where private 
effort, with liberal aid from the State, might be expected to supply 
all needed facilities for higher education. We have, however, 
already expressed the opinion that the management of a college 
is a heavy task for private managers to undertake without 
preliminary training. And in a Province where the idea of 
self-help in matters of education has made so little way, we fear 
there is not much hope of such a college springing up as the great 
division of Gujarat requires, unless it is promoted by direct de- 
partmental action. If once the college is maintained in full 
efficiency for a few years, we trust that with a change in the tone 
of public feeling, and with the new development of private effort * 
which our Recommendations as a whole may be expected to 
produce, the leading inhabitants of Ahmedabad will before 
very long take pride in managing and partly supporting 
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aoollege worthy of the ancient history and the present importance 
of their city. We, therefore, recommend that the Government of 
Bombay be requested to consider the propriety of raising the Ahmeda - 
bad College to one teaching up to the B.A . Standard , and of securing 
its full efficiency for a term of years , on the condition that after that 
period it be treated on the principles applicable to the second class . 

Recommendation as to Colleges in Bengal. 

543. As regards Bengal, the only other Province in which 
the early withdrawal of the State from the management of some 
of its colleges appears to be desirable, our Provincial Committee has 
fully considered and laid before us the local circumstances that affect 
the various departmental colleges which cannot be regarded as 
essential in the first degree to the prosperity ot higher education 
in the Province generally. The Committee is substantially agreed 
as to those of them which it is undesirable to close, and in the main- 
tenance of which any local body willing to undertake their 
management ought, therefore, to receive whatever special aid 
may be found necessary. The Committee is equally agreed as to 
the colleges that are not now important for any general 
purpose, and that may therefore be safely closed if the burden of 
maintaining them is not, after due notice, borne to an adequate ex- 
tent by local effort. We have therefore no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the Government of Bengal be requested to consider the 
propriety of dealing with the Rajshahye and Krishnagar Government 
Colleges on the principles applicable to the second class , and with the 
colleges at Berhampore , Midnapur, and Chittagong on the principles 
applicable to the third class } as suggested by the Bengal Provincial 
Committee. 

Conclusion. 

544* We venture to hope that’the line of action we have 
marked out in the above Recommendations will result, not all at once 
yet with no longer interval than is always required for changes 
fruitful of large results, in public sentiment taking a direction which 
will lead to the gradual, and by and by to the rapid, transfer to 
bodies of native gentlemen of the institutions now maintained by 
Government. On condition that the transfer be thus effected with 
the approval and active co-operation of those who have the welfare 
of their country most at heart, we are convinced that the with- 
drawal in a large measure of departmental management though not 
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of departmental supervision, will result in a wide extension of 
collegiate and secondary education, in placing it on a firm and 
satisfactory basis, and in making it more varied in character and 
therefore more adapted to all the wants of the community. 


Section 11. — Indirect Aids which the State may 
afford to Private Enterprise in Education. 

Introductory. 

545. It is obvious that the amount of private effort in educa- 
tion will always bear a very direct proportion to the value attached 
to education by the community at large. A few may be led to 
set up schools and to maintain them by motives of pure bene- 
volence, but such motives cannot be expected to operate on a scale 
proportionate to the educational wants of India. If private effort 
is to supply a large proportion of the vast machinery necessary for 
bringing suitable instruction within reach of classes, it must be 
stimulated by the prospect of something that is, or is esteemed to 
be, advantageous to the persons by whom such effort is put forth 
or to those in whom they feel a special interest. In India, where 
so few influences proceed from below, where on the contrary. 
Government is so commonly looked to for the initiative in every 
kind of change and movement, it must depend very largely on the 
State to make the practical value of education felt, and so to form 
the public opinion that is needed to favonr the growth of private 
enterprise. In this point of view it may be doubted whether the indi- 
rect influence of the State may not do more to bring private effort 
to its aid than all the direct assistance it is able to afford. Such 
indirect aids to education occupy a prominent place in the Despatch 
of 1854. While they have a bearing on education generally, their 
effect is especially powerful in stirring up all who are interested in 
the well-being of the country to help in disseminating useful know- 
ledge. Some of them, for example the supply of text-books and 
such encouragement as it is in the power of the State to give to 
native literature of a modern type, have already found a place in 
our Report. There are, however, a few others which it may be 
well to notice here. 

Elevation of the Profession of Teaching. 

548. Much would be done to create a strong public feeling 
in favonr of education and so to increase private effort in pro* 
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doting it, by the more effectual carrying out of the wish expressed 
in the Despatch of 1854 " that the profession of schoolmaster may, 
'for the future, afford inducements to the natives of India such as 
are held out iu other branches of the public service.’’ We hope 
that not a little will be contributed towards this result by the 
Recommendations we have already made as to the larger employ- 
ment of natives of the country as Professors and Inspectors of 
schools. It may be said that this concerns the mechanism of the 
Department and not private effort ; but private effort must be the 
fruit of public sentiment, and whatever raises education and edu- 
cated men in the esteem of the community must tend powerfully, 
if indirectly, bo render individuals and associations more willing to 
make efforts and sacrifices to provide new facilities for instruction. 
So far as privately managed institutions are directly concerned, the 
raising of the profession of schoolmaster is largely a question of 
the liberality of grants, to which reference has been made already. 
But it should be observed that, the higher the esteem in which 
education is held, the higher will be the possible rate of fees, and 
the greater therefore the amount of self-support that aided institu- 
tions may attain to. Thus if there be judicious regulations for the 
reduction of aid along with the increase of fees, such grants as will 
enable managers to give liberal pay to the teach ors in their employ, 
may be ultimately a gaiu to the State even in a pecuniary point of 
view, besides serving to encourage private parties to bear a con- 
stantly increasing share of the burden of supplying the means of 
education. Something will also be done to raise the status of 
teachers iu aided institutions, and so to increase the influence 
of such institutions and the public opinion in their favour, by 
carrying into full effect Recommendation No. 8 of Chapter V, 
which would make employment in them in some degree a step 
towards entering the public service. Encouragement to Normal 
schools, which we have recommended* in Chapter VII, should also 
contribute its share to increase the esteem in which the profession 
of education is held, and thus to evoke a larger amount of private 
enterprise. Again, the suggestion has been made that the status 
of the lowest class of schoolmasters might be improved by con- 
fering on them, when circumstauces are favourable, some other 
office, such for example as that of village postmaster. Many things 
are in the power of the State and may suggest themselves from 
time to time which, though singly unimportant, will together do 
much to secure greater honour for the profession of teaching. 
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Everything that does so will in the long run bring to the help of 
the State a larger amount of private effort in providing the means 
of education. * 

Approval op Private Effort to be clearly shown. 

549. Yet another indirect aid which the State and especially 
the Department, may afford to private effort is referred to in the 
Despatch of 1854, when in laying down the duties of Inspectors it 
says : — i{ They should also assist in the establishment of schools 
by their advice, wherever they may have opportunities of doing 
so.” The duty is a delicate one. It is also one that officers of 
the Department cannot be expected to discharge in Provinces 
where institutions under private managers are not yet looked on as 
included within the Srate system or entitled to the regard which their 
inclusion within it implies. We hope that Recommendation No, 10 of 
the present Chapter, and the new classification of schools referred to 
in Recommendation No. 5 of Chapter VII, will contribute to their 
being so regarded every where. It may be feared that hitherto, 
in some Provinces, when a gap has been seen to exist in the edu- 
cational system, the tendency of most officers of the Department 
has been to advise its being filled up not by an aided but by a 
departmental school. More than one of the witnesses have drawn 
attention to the fact that while Directors and Inspectors take the 
initiative in pressing on the establishment of one class of institu- 
tions, it has been left to private and uninflnential persons to meet 
all the difficulties connected with the establishment of the other. 
The words of the Despatch point to the necessity for the initiative 
being often taken in the latter as in the former case, by those who 
represent the State in educational affairs, or at least to the neces- 
sity of private persons being made thoroughly to feel that any 
judicious step for extending or improving the means of education 
will meet with approval from the State. There may be danger of 
going to the opposite extreme and leaving too strongly the impres- 
sion that the Departmetit incurs a direct debt of personal obligation 
to any one who helps to found a school. There may be some danger 
also of too many schools being set up iu special centres. But 
Inspectors should be picked men, and when once the line of their 
duty ia made clear, they may be trusted to meet such difficulties 
with wisdom and with tact. Such action on the part of educational 
officers in helping to establish privately-managed institutions obvi- 
ously implies that those who have established them should be 
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acknowledged as having done some service to the State. The 
suggestions of some witnesses that dresses or titles of honour, or 
seats at durbars, should be given to those who have been forward 
in promoting privately managed education, may perhaps be crude. 
Still, such suggestions point plainly to the admitted necessity for 
making it unmistakably certain that the establishment and manage- 
ment of independent schools is regarded with warm approval by 
Government and by all who represent it. It is a corollary too from 
the interest which should be taken by the Department in indepen- 
dent schools, that greater attention should be given to at least the 
most prominent of them in the Annual Reports on Public Instruc- 
tion. At present, while pages are given to an account of the con- 
dition and achievements of the leading departmental institutions, 
aided institutions, even if much larger and more important, are 
dismissed in a few lines or have no notioe taken of them at all. 
Readers of the Reports are certain to infer that in the opinion of 
the Director and of Government, an aided institution, however large 
or successful, is comparatively worthless. This may appear a small 
thing in itself, but it is by many small things of this kind that 
public opinion is determined ; and without a public opinion that is 
favourable to private effort in education, it is impossible that it 
should widely or permanently flourish. It is only right to add that 
in a few of the Annual Reports, prominent and appreciative notice 
is already taken of privately-managed institutions. 

Summary. 

55 1 . These must serve as examples of the methods by which the 
State may indirectly aid in evoking private enterprise in education. 
In these and similar ways influences may be quietly set to work 
which will in course of time make the benefits of education keenly 
and widely felt. When they are so felt and when the free 
development of privately managed school is directly as well as in- 
directly encouraged to the utmost, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that even in those Provinces where most advantage has been taken 
of the farseeing and generous policy enunciated in 1 854, every 
kind of education will advance with far more rapid strides than it 
has done as yet. It may be expected to advance far more rapidly 
than it could possibly do by means of State agency alone, even if 
all available resources were multiplied many times. The main 
object is to create a public opinion favourable to education and to 
the warm encouragement of every varied agency that can be 
induced to help in the work of instructing, according to their 
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probable requirements in life, the many millions who ought to he 
at school in India. Few men are able long or steadily to carry on 
even the most beneficent work, when the mass of those aronnd 
them are hostile or indifferent. Only when all wise educational 
efforts are viewed with strong approval by the community at large, 
will agencies of every varied kind be called forth and maintained 
on a scale proportionate to the vast necessities of the case. In 
the present social state of India, it devolves on the State and its 
officials much more largely than in any European country to 
awaken, and to guide in the right direction, the public opinion 
that is thus indispensable for the constantly increasing develop- 
ment of private enterprise in education. 



EXTRACTS FROM CHAPTER XII 
OF THE REPORT. 


Summary : Insufficiency of Contributions from Public Funds. 

673. It seems inevitable that oar Becommondations must 
lead to increased expenditure in two directions. In Chapter VIII 
we have recommended that “ a periodically increasing provision be 
made in the educational budget of each Province tor the expansion 
of aided institutions/’ We have there discussed the danger to pri- 
vate enterprise of arbitrary restrictions of grants, and the necessity 
for revising the grant-in-aid rules in the various Provinces ; a 
revision, from which we expect an increasing outlay upon schools 
and colleges under private management. In paragraph 667 we 
have seen that from the provision of public funds in 1881 — 82 for 
the classes of education with which our Report deals, institutions 
under private management received 20-14 per cent., and depart- 
mental institutions received 40 94 percent. Wo have also soon 
(paragraph 665) that the formor„class of institutions contribute in 
the form of fees nearly 13 per cent., aud the latter barely 7 per 
cent, of the whole educational outlay in India. If the principle 
that assistance from public funds should bear some proportion to 
local contributions is to be fairly carried out, it is obvious that 
greater liberality must be shown in future in dealing with the 
claims of private enterprise. In other Chapters we have advo- 
cated the extension of primary education, While wo have deprecated 
any check to more advanced education. Our Recommendations for 
transferring certain departmental institutions to private effort, and 
for raising fees wherever possible in all classes of institutions may 
effect considerable economy, bat we believe that if Indian Govern- 
ments are to recognise adequately the great task before them, 
increased expenditure will be required. It has been our object in 
this Chapter to show precisely what grants are made in each Prov- 
ince for each class of the education, and from each source of public 
revenue, and what proportion these grants bear to the total revenues. 
We do not consider that we are called upon to suggest measures for 
increasing the ways and means of education. We have stated 
the opinions of witnesses in regard to Municipal obligations, and to 
the treatment of education at the hands of Local Boards. W 
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have also explained the responsibilities and powers conferred on 
Local Governments under the scheme of decentralisation as now 
developed. The Tables given in this Chapter will show that various 
funds contribute more liberally in some Provinces than in others to 
the cost of education, and the liberality of one part of India may 
afford an example to Local Governments or to Local Boards 
elsewhere^ We believe that still greater efforts are generally 
demanded, and in support of this view we need only call attention 
to the return of institutions and scholars given in General Table (2-a) 
at the end of this Report, which shows that in the area to which 
our inquiries are confined, containing 859,844 square miles, with 
552,879 villages and towns, inhabited by 202,604,080 persons, 
there were only 112,218 schools and 2,643,978 Indian children or 
adults at school in 1881 — 82. The proportion of pupils, both male 
and female, to the population of school-going age, calculated in 
accordance with the principles described in Chapter II, is shown 
below — 



Percentage 

Percentage 

Provinces. 

of 

or 


Males. 

Females. 

Madras ... — 4 ••• — ; 

1778 

1-48 

_ ( British Districts . 1 

24-96 

1-85 

Bombay [ Native States 

17-86 

*93 

Bengal 

20*82 

*80 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

8-25 

*28 

Punjab... 

1211 

*72 

Central Provinces... 

10*49 

*44 

Assam * ... 

14*61 

*46 

Coorg 

22*44 

2*86 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts 

1710 

*22 

Total ior all India 

16-28 

*84 
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These figures exclude the attendance in schools for Europeans 
and Eurasians,* and in unattached institutions for professional 
or technical education, but they include that in all other institu- 
tions known to the Department in 1881-82, The most advanced 
Province of India still fails to reach 75 per cent, of its male child- 
ren of the school-going age ; 98 per cent, of its female children of 
that age ; while in one Province, with its total population of both 
sexes exceeding 44 millions, nearly 92 boys in every hundred are 
growing up in ignorance, and femhle education has hardly begun 
to make any progress. The census returns are equally conclusive 
in showing the magnitude of the work that remains before educa- 
tion in India can be placed upon a national basis. Taking the male 
population of Ajmir and of the nine Provinces with which our 
Report deals, which exceeds 103 millions, about 94J millions are 
wholly illiterate ; while of the female population, numbering about 
99,700,000 no less than 994 millions are returned as unable to 
read or write. 


¥ 








APPENDIX A 


Recommendations op the Education Commission. 

(1 ) — Recommendations on Indigenous Education. 

That ao indigenous eohool be dofinod as one established or conducted by natives 
of India on native methods. 

That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, be recognised and encouraged, 
if they serve any purpose of Beoalar education whatsoever. 

That the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous schools of a high 
order, and desiring recognition, bo ascertained by the Education Departments iu 
communication with Pandits, Maalavis, and others interested in tho subject. 

That preference be given to that system which regulates the aid given mainly 
according to the results of examination s 

That special encouragement be afforded to indigenous schoolmasters to undergo 
training, and to bring their relatives and probable successors under regular 
training. 

That a Bteady and gradual improvement in indigenous schools bo aimed 
at, with as little immediate interference with their 'personnel or onrrioulam as 

possible. 

That the standards of examination bo arranged to suit each Province, with the 
view of preserving all that ib valued by the people in the indigenoas systems, and 
of encouraging by special grants the gradual introduction of useful subjects of 
instruction. 

That indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected m situ, and, as far as possible, 
the examinations for their grant-in-aid be cond noted m situ. 

That aided indigenous sohools, not registered as special schools, be understood 
to be open to all classes and castes of the community, special aid being, if necessary, 
assignable on account of low -caste pupils 

That such a proportion between special and other elementary indigenous schools 
be maintained in each town and District, as to ensure a proportionate provision for 
the education of all classes. 

That where Municipal and Local Boards exist, the registration, supervision, and 
encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, whether aided or unaided, be 
entrusted to such Boards ; provided that Boards shall not interfere in any way with 
such schools as do not desire to reoeive aid, or to be subject to the supervision of the 
Boards. 

That the aid given to elementary indigenous sohools be a charge against the 
lands at the disposal of Local and Municipal Boards where such exist; and every 
indigenous school, which is registered for aid, receive from such Boards the aid to 
which it is entitled under the rules . 

That such Boards be required to give elementary indigenous schools free play 
and development, and to establish fresh schools of their own only where the 
preferable alternative of aiding suitable indigenous schools cannot be adopted. 
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That the local inspecting officers be er-oficio members of Muntaipnl or District 
Sohool- Boards. 

That the officers of the Ednoation Department keep lists of all elementary 
indigenous schools, and assist the Boards in selecting schools to be registered for 
aid, and in securing a proportionate provision of ednoation for all classes of the 
community. 

(2) — Recommendations on Primary Education . 

That primary education be regarded as the instrnotion of the masses through 
the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit them for their position in life, and 
be not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 

That the Upper Primary and Lower Primary examinations be not made oom* 
pnlsory in any Province. 

That whilo every branch of education can justly claim the fostering core of 
the State, it is dosirable, in the present circumstances of the country, to declare 
the elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension, and improvement, 
to bo that part of the edncafcional system to which the strenuous efforts of the State 
should now be directed in a still larger measure than heretofore. 

That an attempt be made to secure the fullest possible provision for, and exten- 
sion of, primary ednoation by legislation Baited to the circumstances of each 
Province. 

That where indigenous schools exist, the principle of aiding and improving 
them be recognised as an important means of extending elementary education. 

That examinations by inspecting officers be conducted as far as possible in site, 
and all primary schools receiving aid be invariably inspected in situ. 

That, an a general rule, aid to primary schools be regulated to a large extent 
according to the resnltR of examination ; hut an exception may be made in the cafce 
of schools established in bnokward Districts or under peculiar oircumBt&noes, which 
may be aided under special rules. 

That school-houses and furniture be of the simplest and most economical 
kind. 

That the standards of primary examinations in each Province be revised with a 
view to simplification, and to the larger in trodnotion of practical subjects, such as 
native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the elements of natural 
and physical scieuoe, and their application to agriculture, health, and the industrial 
arts ; but that no attempt be made to secure general uniformity throughout 
India. 

That care be taken not to interfere with the freedom of managers of aided 
schools in the choice of text- books. 

That promotion from class to el ass be not necessarily made to depend on the 
results of one fixed standard of examinations uniform throughout the province. 

That physical development be promoted by the encouragement of native games, 
gymnastics, school drill, and other exercises suited to the circumstances of eaoh 
class of school. 

That all inspecting officers and teachers be directed to see that the teaching 
and discipline of every school are soch as to exert a right influence on the manners, 
the conduct, And the character of the children, and that, for the guidance of the 
masters, a special manual be prepared. 

That the existing rules as to religious teaching in Government schools be 
applied to all primary schools wholly maintained by Municipal or Local Fund 
Boards. 
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That the supply of Normal schools whether Government or aided, be bo local- 
ised as to provide for the looal requirements of all primary Schools whether Govern- 
ment or aided, within the Division under each Inspector. 

That the fi st charges ou Provincial Funds assigned for primary education be 
the oost of its direction and inspection, and the provision of adequate Normal 
schools. 

That pupils in Municipal or Looal board -schools be not entirely exempted from 
payment of fees, merely on the ground that they are the children of rate-payers. 

That in alt board -schools, a certain proportion of pupils be admissible as free 
students on the ground of poverty ; and in the case of special sohools, established 
for the benefit of poorer classes, a general or larger exemption from payment of 
fees be allowed under proper authority for special reasons. 

That, subject to the exemption of a oert&in proportion of free students on aooount 
of poverty, fees, whether in money or kind, be levied in all aided schools ; but the 
prooeeds be left entirely at the disposal of the school -managers. 

That the principle laid down in Lord Hardiuga'a Resolution, dated Ilth 
Ootober 1844, be re-affirmed, t.e., that in selecting persons to fill the lowest offices 
under Government, preference be always given to candidates who can read and 
write. 

That the Looal Governments, especially those of Bombay and of the North- 
Western Provinces, be invited to consider the advisability of carrying out the 
suggestion contained in paragraph 96 of the Despatch of 1854, namely, of making 
some educational qualification necessary to the confirmation of hereditary village 
officers, such as Patels and Lambardars. 

That night sohools be encouraged wherever practicable. 

That as much elasticity as possible be permitted both as regards the hours of 
the day and the seasons of the year during which the attendance of scholars is 
required, especially in agricultural villages and in backward Districts. 

That primary education be extended iu backward Districts, especially in those 
inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the instrumentality of the Department 
pending the creation of school-boards, or by specially liberal grants-in-aid to those 
who are willing to set np aud maintain schools. 

That all primary sohools wholly maintained at the cost of the school-boards, 
and all primary schools that are aided from the same fund and arc not registered 
as special schools, be understood to be open to all castes and classes of the com- 
munity. 

That snob a proportion between special and other primary schools be main- 
tained in each school-district as to ensure a proportionate provision for the education 
of all castes. * 

That assistance be given to sohools and orphanages in which poor children are 
taught reading, writing, and counting, with or without manual work. 

That primary education be declared to be that part of the whole syntom of 
Pnblio Instruction, which possesses an almost exclusive claim on Looal Funds set 
apart for education, aud a large claim on provincial revenues. 

That both Municipal and Looal Boards keep a separate school-fnnd. 

That the Municipal school-fund consists of— 

(a) a fair proportion of Municipal revenues, to be fixed in each case by 
the Looal Government $ 

l b) the fees levied in sohools wholly maintained at the cost of the Municipal 
sohool-fnnd ; 
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(6) any assignment that may be made to the Municipal scbooUfnnd from 
the Local Fund ; 

( d ) any assignment from Provincial Funds ; 

Ce) any other funds that may be entrusted to the Municipalities for the 
promotion of edncation ; 

(/) any unexpended balance of the eohool-fand from previous years. 

That the Local Board’s school -fund consists of — 

(а) a distinct share of the general Local Fund, which share shall not be leas 

than a minimum proportion to be prescribed for eaoh Province ; 

(б) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost of the school* 

fund ; 

(r) any contribution that may be assigned by Municipal Boards ; 

(rl) any assignment mado from Provincial Funds ; 

(c) any other funds that may be entrusted to the Local Boards for the 
promotion of education ; 

(/) any unexpended balauoo of the school-fund from previous years. 

That the general control over primary school-expenditnre be vested in the 
school-boards, whether Municipal or Local, which may now exist or may hereafter 
be created for tfolf-government in eaoh Province. 

That the first appointment of schoolmasters in Municipal or Local board-sohools 
bo loft to the Town or District Boards, with the proviso that the masters bo certifica- 
ted or approved by the Department, and thoir subsequent promotion or removal be 
regulated by the Boards, subject to the approval of the Department. 

That the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools in eaoh school-district, 
and the construction and repair of Board school-houses, be charged againBt the 
Municipal or Local Boards school-fund so created. 

That the Vernacular, in which instruction shall be imparted in any primary 
school, maintained by any Municipal or Local Board, bo determined by the Bohool 
committee of management, subject to revision by the Municipal or Local Board : 
provided that if there be any dissenting minority in the community, who represent 
a number of pupils sufficient to form one or more separate classes or schools, it 
shall be incumbent ou the Department to provide for the establishment of such 
classes or schools, and it shall be incumbent on such Municipal or Local Boards to 
assign to Buoh clossos or schools a fair proportion of the whole assignable funds. 

That Municipal and Local Boards administering funds in aid of primary schools 
adopt the rules prescribed by the Department for aiding snch school b, and intro- 
duce no change therein without the sanotion of the Department. 

(3) — Recommendation# on Secondary Education. 

That in the upper classes of high sohools there be two di visions, -*one leading 
to the Entrance Examination of the Universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other noo-Iiterary pursuits. 

That when the proposed bifurcation in secondary schools is oanied out, the 
cortificate of having passed by the final standard, or, if necessary, by any lower 
standard, of cither of the proposed alternative oonrses 9 be accepted as a suffici ent 
general test of fitness for the pnblio service. 

That high and middle sohools be united in the retarns under the single term 
" secondary schools/’ and that the classification of students in secondary scho ols 
be provided for in a separate Table, showing the stage of instruction, whether primary, 
middle, or upper, of pupils in all sohools of primary and secondary ed nc ati on . 
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That a small annual grant be made for the formation and main ten anoe of 
libraries in all high ‘schools. 

That the Graot-iu-aid Code of each Province include provision for giving help 
to school-managers in the renewal* and, if neoessary, the inoroase of their furniture 
and apparatus of instruction after Btated intervals. 

That an examination in the principles and practice of teaching be instituted* 
sucoess in whioh should hereafter be a condition of permanent employment as a 
teacher in any secondary school, Government or aided. 

That gradaates wishing to attend a course of instruction in a Normal school 
in the principles and practice of teaching be required to undergo a shorter course 
of training than others. 

That the olaims of efficient and suooesafnl teachers in aided schools be Consid- 
ered in making appointments to posts iu tho service of Government, and that in 
oases duly certified by the Education Department the 25 y ears' rule be rolaxed. 

That the Directors of Public Instruction, in consultation with the managers of 
schools receiving aid from Government determine the scale of foes to be charged 
and the proportion of pupils to bo exempted from payment therein. 

That in order to encourage the establishment of aided schools tho managers 
be not required to charge foes as high as those of a neighbouring Government 
school of the same class. 

That scholarship-holders as such be not exempted from payment of tho ordi- 
nary fees. 

That in all Provinces tho system of scholarships be ho arranged that, as suggest- 
ed in the Despatch of 1854, they may form connecting liuks between the different 
grades of institutions. 

fhat scholarships payable from public funds, including educational endow- 
ments not attached to a particular institution be awarded after public competition, 
without restriction, except in special cases, to sturlentH from any particular class 
of sohools. 

That scholarships gained in open competition bo tenable, under propor safe- 
guards to ensure the progress of the scholarship-holdor, at any approved institution 
for general or special instruction. 

That the attention of the Government of Bombay bo invited to tho fact that, 
while the Despatch of 1854 provides for tho creutiou of both free and stipendiary 
scholarships tenable in Government and private schools alike, almost exclusive 
stress is now laid in that Presidency uponjfree studentships, and that stipendiary 
scholarships are confined to students of Government schools. 

That the Government of Madras be invited to consider the necessity of revising 
the system of scholarships in secondary schoolu’in that Presidency, with a view to 
bringing it into harmony with the provisions of the Despatch of 1854. 

That in the conduct of all departmental examinations, managers and teachers 
of the various non-Government sohools bo associated, as far as possible, with the 
officers of the Department. 

That, in order to secure the efficiency of departmental examinations, examiners, 
whether officials, or non-offioialB, be remunerated from the fees levied from candi- 
dates, increased, when necessary, by a grant from Government. 

That the importance of requiring inspecting officers to see that the teach- 
ing and discipline of every school are such os to exert a right infioence on the 
manners, the conduct, and the character of pupils be re-affirmed. 

That continuous instruction in schools without a break do not extend as a rule 
beyond three hours. 
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That in the Panjab the oourae in Persian of High Schools do not extend beyond 
the Btftodard of the Entrance Examination. 

That promotions from cIabs to class be left entirely to the discretion of the 
school authorities. 

That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to secondary is 
different from its relation to primary education, in that the means of primary 
education may be provided without regard to the existence of local co-operation, 
while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the menus of secondary education only 
where adequate local co-operation is forthcoming ; aud that therefore in all ordinary 
cases, secondary soboola for instruction in English be hereafter established by the 
State preferably on the footing of the system of grants-iu aid. 

(4 )— Recommendations on Collegiate Education • 

That the rate of aid to oaoh college be determined by the strength of the staff, 
the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of the institution, and the wants 
of the locality. 

That provision be made for special grantB to sided colleges, whenever necessary 
for the supply and renewal of buildings, furniture, libraries, and other apparatus of 
instruction. 

That in order to secure a due succession of competent officers in the Education 
Department, the period of necessary service qualifying for pension should be reduced, 
and that a graduated scale of pensions based on length of service, and obtainable 
without medical certificate, should be introduced. 

That Indian graduates, especially those who have also graduated in European 
Universities, bo more largely employed than they have hitherto been in the 
colleges maintained by Government. 

That in order to encourage diversity of culture, both on the literary and on 
the physical side, it is desirable, in all the larger colleges, Government and aided, to 
make provision for more than one of the alternative courses laid down by the 
Universities, 

That the discretionary power of Principals of colleges to admit to oertain 
courses of lectures in special cases Btudents who have not passed the examinations 
required by the Universities, be affirmed. 

That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based upon the 
fundamental principles of natural religion, such as may be taught in all Govern* 
ment and non-Government colleges. 

That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Government and aided 
college deliver to each of the College olasses in every session a series of lectures on 
the duties of a man and a citizen. 

That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at the highest rate 
consistent with the undiminished spread of education should be levied in every 
oollege aided by the State, no aided college should be required to levy fees at the 
eame rate as that charged in a neighbouring Government college. 

That no oollege, Government or aided, be allowed to receive more than a oer- 
tain proportion of free students ; the proportion to be fixed by the Department, in 
communication, where necessary, with the managers. 

That to seo a re regularity of attendance at colleges, the principle be affirmpd 
that f ees, though levied monthly for the convenience of students, are to be regarded 
as payments for a term, and that a student has no right to a certificate from his 
oollege for any term until the whole fee for that term is paid. 
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That m fees in the Presidency College of Madras are considerably lower 
than those which it is found practicable to levy in the Presidency Colleges of 
Oelootta and Bombay, the Government of Madras be invited to oonsider the advise* 
bility of enhancing the rate of fees in that College* 

That the Local Governments and Administrations be invited to consider 
whether it is neoessary to assign for scholarships tenable in Arts Colleges a larger 
proportion of the provincial grant for education than 2 per cent. 

That Boholarohip*holders as snob be not exempted from payment of the ordinary 

fees. 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of ap- 
propriating, where necessary, a certain sum for the establishment for scholarships 
tenable by graduates reading for the M. A . degree. 

That the Local Governments be invited to oonsider the advisability of estab- 
lishing scholarships for distinguished graduates to enable them to proceed to 
Europe for the purpose of practically studying some branch of mechanieal in- 
dustry. 

That in place of the system existing in Madras, according to which the first 
twenty students at the Uuiversity Entrance and F A. Examinations are allowed to 
read free in any Government College, liberal provision be made for a system of 
scholarships open to general competition and tenable in any college. 

(5 )— Recommendations on the Internal Administration of the Education Department. 

That when an educational officer enters the higher graded servioe of the 
Ednoation Department, hia promotion should not involve any loss of pay. 

That Conferences (1) of officers of the Education Department, and (2) of such 
officers with malingers of aided and unaided schools, be held from timo to time for 
the discussion of questions affeoring education, the Director of Public Instruction 
being in eaoh case ew- officio President of the Conference. Also that Deputy In- 
spectors occasionally hold local meetings of the schoolmasters subordinate to them 
for the disonsaion of questions of school management. 

That a general educational library and museum be formed at some suitable 
locality iu each Province, and that encouragement be given to sohool-papers or 
magazines conducted in the Vernacular. 

That managers of schools in competition be invited by the Department to 
agree to rules providing, as far as the circumstances of the locality allow, (1) that, 
exoept at specified tiroes, a pupil of one school be not admitted to another without a 
certificate from his previous school ; (2) that any feon dne to that school have been 
paid ; and (6) that he do not obtain promotion into a higher class by changing his 
sobool. 

That it be an instruction to the Department in the various Provinces to aim at 
raising fees gradually cautiously, and with due regard to necessary exemptions, up 
to the highest amount that will not check the spread of education, especially in 
colleges, secondary schools, and primary schools, in towns where the value of edu- 
cation is understood. 

That the Education Department in eaoh Province limits its cal! for returns 
(1) to such as the Government may require, and (2) to snob others as are iodispens* 
able for information and control. 

. That all schools managed by the Department, or by committees exercising 
statutory power, and all other schools that are regularly aided or inspected, or that 
regularly send pupils to the examinations of the University or of the Department 
(other than examinations which are condncted by the Department for admission 
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to the public service) be classed as public schools, and sub-divided into departmen- 
tal, aided, and unaided ; (2) that all other schools furnishing returns to the Depart- 
ment be classed as private schools j and (3) that all other details of classification 
be referred to the Statistical Committee appointed by the Government of India. 

That no attempt be made to furnish financial returns for private schools. 

That native and other local energy be relied upon to foster and manage all 
education as far as possible, but that the results must be tested by departmental 
agency, and that therefore the inspecting staff be increased so as to be adequate to 
the requirements of each Province. 

That the remuneration of subordinate inspecting officers be reconsidered in 
each Province with due regard to their enhanced duties and responsibilities. 

That, as a general rule, transfers of officers from Professorships of oollogea to 
Inspectorships of schools, and vice rersd, be not made. 

That it be distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of approved qualifications 
be eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and that they be employed in that 
capacity more commonly than has been the case hitherto. 

That Inspectresses be employed whore ueoessary for the general supervision of 
Government, aided, and other girls’ schools desiring inspection. 

That in every Province a Code be drawn np for the guidance of Inspecting 
Officers. 

That it be recognised as the duty of the Revenue Officers to visit the schools 
within their jurisdiction, communicating to the Executive Officers or Board to whioh 
each school is subordinate any rocomraeodations which they may desire to make. 

That voluntary inspection by officers of Government and private persons be 
encouraged, in addition to the regular inspection of departmental* and Revenue 
Officers. 

That the detailed examination of scholars in primary schools be chiefly entrust- 
ed to the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants, and that the main duty of the 
Inspectors in connection with each schools be to visit them, to examine into the 
way in whioh they are coml noted, and to endeavour to secure the oordial support 
of the people in the promotion of primary education. 

That the general, upper and lower primary school examinations be not com- 
pulsory, but that the annual reports show the number of scholars in each stage of 
education. 

That in every Province in which examinations for the pnblic service are held, 
they be so arranged as to give encouragement to vernacular education. 

That the Conrtnitbees appointed to conduct the public service examinations and 
other examinations of a similar kind include representatives of non-Goveroment 
Bohools as well as departmental officers. 

That Normal schools, Government or aided, for teachers of secondary schools be 
encouraged. # 

That the Text-book Committees in the several Provinces include qualified 
persons of different sections of the community not connected with the Department, 
and that to these Committees should be submitted all text-books, both English and 
Vernacular, that it is proposed to introduce into schools, and all text-books now in use 
that may seem to need revision. 

That the Text-book Committees of the several Provinces aot as far as possible in 
concert, and that they communicate to eaoh other lists of English text-books, and, in 
the oase of those Provinces which have any oortmion language, lists of Vernaoolar 
text-books- whioh are satisfactory, and of books which they consider to be wanting or 
inadequate. 
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That the operations of the existing Government depots be confined as soon as 
may be praotioabltf to the supply and distribution of Vernacular text-books. 

That care be taken to avoid, as far as possible, the introduction of text-books 
which are of an aggressive character, or are likely to give unnecessary offenoe to any 
section of the community. 

That in the printing of text-books, especially Vpmaoular text-books, atte nti on 
be paid to clearness of typography. 

(6 ) — Recommendations <m the External Relations of the Department. 

That teaoherB in non -Govern men t institutions be allowed to present themselves 
for examination for any grade of certificate required by the Grant-in-aid rnles with- 
out being compelled to attend a Normal school. 

That in any statement, of expenditure required by tho Grant-in-aid rules from 
colleges whose Professors are prevented from receiving fixed salaries bv the oonsti- 
tntion of the religious societies to which they belong, the expenditure on the 
maintenance of such colleges be calculated at the rates current in aided institutions 
of the same general character. 

That in schools aided on the result-system, variety in tho course of instruction 
be encouraged by grants for special subjects. 

That greater latitude he given to the managers of aided schools in fixing the 
course of instruction and the medium through which it is conveyed. 

That the payment-by-rosnRs system bo not applied to colleges. 

That every application for a Grant-in aid receive an official reply, and in case 
of refusal that the reasons for such refusal be given. 

That the proximity of a Government or of an aided school bo not regarded an 
of itself a sufficient reason for refnsing aid to a non-Govermnent school. 

.That with the object of rendering assistance to schools in the form best Baited 
lo the circumstances of each Province and thus to call forth the largest amount 
of local co-operation, the Grant-in-aid ruleB be revised by the Local Governments in 
concert with the managers of schools. 

That, in this revision, the rules be so defined aR to avoid any ambiguity as to 
the amount and duration of the aid to which an institution may be entitled, the 
conditions of grants for buildings, apparatus, and furniture being clearly stated ; 
and that special reference be had to tho complaints that have been made against 
existing systems, paiticnlHrly the complaints dwelt upon in this Report. 

That whilst existing State institutions of t he higher order should be main- 
tained in complete efficiency wherever they are necessary, the improvement and 
extension of institutions under private management be the principal care of the 
Department. 

That, in ordinary circumstances, the further extension of secondary education 
in any District be left to the operation of the Grnnt-in-aid system, as soon as that 
District is provided with an efficient high school, Government or other, along with 
its necessary feeders. 

That it be a general principle that the Grant-in-aid should depend — 

(a) on locality, i.e , that larger proportionate grants be given to schools in 

backward Districts ; 

(b) on the class of institutions, i.e., that greater proportionate aid be given 

to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot be expected, 
e,g., girls’ schools and schools for lower castes and backward races. 

That the following be adopted as general principles to regulate the amount of 
Grai>ts*in-aid except in cases in which Recommendations for special aid have been 

yiaila 4— 
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(a) That no grant be given to an institntion which h&B become self-suppor- 

ting by means of fees, and which needs no further development to 
meet the wants of the locality. 

(b) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from pnblio 

funds) do not exooed ono-balf of the entire expenditure on an institu- 
tion. 

(c) That, as a general rule, this maximum rate of aid be given only to girls' 

schools, primary schools, and Normal schools. 

That with a view to secure the co-operation of Government and non-Govern- 
ment institutions, the managers of the latter be consulted on matters of general 
educational interest, and that their students be admitted on equal terms to compe- 
tition for certificates, scholarships, and other public distinctions. 

That grants be paid without delay when they become due aooording to the rules. 

That care be taken lest public examinations become the means of praotioally 
imposing the same toxt-bookH or curriculum on all schools. 

That the revised rules for Grants-in-aid and any subsequent alterations made in 
them be not merely published in the official Gazettes, but translated into the Vernac- 
ular, and commnnicated to the press, to the managers of aided and private institu- 
tions, and to all who aro likely to help in any way in the spread of eduoation. 

That the further extension of female education be preferentially promoted by 
affording liberal aid and encouragement to managers who Bhow their personal inter- 
est in the work, and only when snob agency is noL available by the establishment 
of schools under the management of the Department or of Local or Municipal 
Boards 

That a periodically increasing provision be made in the educational budget of 
each Province for the expansion of aided institutions. 

That when any school or class of schools under departmental management 
is transferred to a Local or Municipal Board the functions of such board be clearly 
defined, and that, as a general rule, its powers include (a) the appointment of teachers 
qualified under the rules of rhe Department, (b) the reduction or dismissal of such 
teachers, sub jeor- to the approval of the department, (e) the selection of the stand- 
ard and course of instruction subject to the control of the Department, and ( d ) the 
determination of rates of foes and of the proportion of free students, subject to the 
general rules in force. 

That if in any Province the management of Government schools of secondary 
instruction bo transferred either to Municipalities or to Local Boards, or to Commit- 
tees appointed by those bodies, encouragement be given to the subsequent transfer 
of the schools concerned to the management of associations of private persons com- 
bining locally with that object, provided they are able to afford adequate guarantees 
of permanence and efficiency. 

That when Local and Municipal Boards have the oharge of aiding sohools, (1) 
their powers and duties be clearly defined ; (2) that it be declared to be an impor- 
tant part of their duty to make provision for the primary eduoation of the children 
of the poor ; (3) that precautions be taken to secure that any assignment to them 
from public funds for purposes of eduoation be impartially administered j (4) that 
an appeal against any refusal of aid lie to the Department. 

That the system of Grants-in-aid be based as hitherto, in accordance with 
paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an entire abatinence from interference 
with the religious instruction conveyed in the institution assisted t provided that 
when the only institution of any particular grade existing in any town or village 
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Is an institution in which religions instruction forms a part of the ordinary oourse, 
it shall be open to* parents to withdraw their children from attendance at each 
instruction without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution. 

That a parent be understood to consent to his child's pasting through the full 
curriculum of the aobool, unless his intention to withdraw him from religions 
instruction be intimated at the time of the child’s first enteriug the school, or at 
the beginning of a subsequent term. 

That in order to evoke and stimulate local co-operation in the transfer to private 
management of Government institutions for collegiate or seooudary instruction, aid 
at speoially liberal rates be offered for a term of years, wherever necessary to any 
local body willing to undertake the management of any such institution under 
adequate guarantees of permanence and efficiency. 

That in the event of any Government school or colloge being transferred to 
local management, provision be also made for the legal ttansfer to the new managers 
of all ednoational endowments, buildings and other property belonging to suoh 
institutions in the hands of Government. 

That in the event of any Government sohool or college being transferred to 
local management, the incumbent of offices under Government be secured in the 
enjoyment of all tbeir existing rights and privileges. 

That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual transfer to local 
native .management of Government schools of secondary instruction (including 
schools attached to first or Becond grade colleges), in «vory case in which the transfer 
can be effected without lowering the standard, or diminishing the supply of educa- 
tion, and without endangering the permanence of the institution transfeired. 

That the fact that any school raises more than 00 per cent, of its entire expenditure 
from fees be taken as affordiug a presumption that tho transfer of such school to 
‘looal management can be Bafely effected. 

That in dealing with the question of the withdrawal of Government from the 
management of existing colleges, these colleges be regarded as divided into three 
classes, viz. : — 

(1) Those from which it is premature for Government to consider the pro- 

priety of withdrawal ; on the ground that they are, and will long 
continue to be, the institutions on whioh the higher education of the 
country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a measure promis- 

ing useful political results, to bodies of native gentlemen, provided 
the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that the college will 
be maintained (1) permanently, (2) in full efficiency, (3) in such a 
way as to make it adequate for *all the wants of the locality. 

(3) Those which have been shown to be unsuccessful, or of which the cost 

is out of proportion to the utility, and from whioh Government might 
advantageously withdraw even with less stringent guarantees for 
permanent efficiency. Such colleges should be closed if, after doe 
notice, no looal body be formed to aarry them on with such a Grant- 
in-aid as the rales provide. 

That the Government of Madras be requested to consider the propriety of 
dealing with the second grade Government colleges of that Province on the principles 
applicable to the second or third class as may be deemed advisable in each case, 
in the light of the recommendations made by the Madras Provincial Committee. 

That the bestowal of patronage in Government appointments be so ordered as 
to offer greater encouragement to high education. 
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(7 ). — Recommendations regarding Classes requiring special treatment 
a.— T he Sons of Native Chiefs and Noblemen. 

That Local Governments be ^invited to consider the question of establishing 
npeoial colleges or schools for the sons and relations of Native Chiefs and Noblemen, 
whore snoh institutions do not now exist. 

That Local Governments be invited to consider the advisability of entrusting 
tbo education of Wards of Court to the joint supervision of the district authorities 
and the Educational Inspectors. 

6.— Muhammadans. 

That the special encouragement of Muhammadan education be regarded as a 
legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds. 

That indigenous Muhammadan schools be liberally encouraged to add purely 
seoular subjects to their curriculum of instruction. 

That special standards for Muhammadan primary schools be prescribed. 

That Hindustani be the principal medium for imparting instruction to Muham- 
madans in primary and middle schools, except in localities where the Muhammadan 
community desire that some other language be adopted. 

That the official vernacular, in places where it is not Hindustani, be added as a 
voluntary snbjecfc, to the curriculum of primary and middle schools for Muham- 
madans muiutained from public funds ; and that arithmetic and accounts be taught 
through the medium of that Vernacular. 

That, in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the population, 
provision be made in middle aud high schools maintained from public funds for 
imparting instruction in the Hindustani and Persian language. 

That higher English education for Muhammadans, being the kind of education 
in which that community needs special help, be liberally encouraged. 

That, where necessary, a graduated system of special scholarships for Muham- 
madans be established, — to be awarded, 

(а) In primary schools, and tenable in middle schools. 

(б) lu middle schools, and tenable in high schools. 

(c) On the results of the Matriculation and First Arts examinations, and 
tenable in Colleges. 

That, in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, a certain proportion 
of free studentships be expressly reserved for Muhammadan students. 

That, in places where educational endowments for the benefit of Muhammadans 
exist, aud are under the mauagement of Government, the foods arising from such 
endowments be devoted to the advancement of education among Muhammadans 
exclusively. 

That, where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under the management of 
private individuals or bodies, inducements by liberal Grants-in-aid be offered to them 
to establish English-touching schools or colleges on the Grant-in-aid system. 

That, where necessary, Normal schools or classes for the training of Mubam* 
mad an teachers be established. 

That, wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools through the 
medium of Hiudustani, endeavours be made to seoure, as far as possible, Maham- 
madan teachers to give such instruction. 

That Muhammadan Inspecting Officers be employed more largely than hitherto 
for the inspection of primary schools for Muhammadans. 
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That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan education bo recognised 
and encouraged. 

That in the Annual Reports on public instruction a special Election be devoted'to 
Muhammadan education. 

That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the question of the 
proportion in which patronage is distributed among educated Muhammadans and 
others. 

That the principles embodied in the Recommendations given above be equally 
applicable to any other races with similar antecedents, whose education is on the 
same level as that of the Muhammadans. 

c.— A boriginal Tribes. 

That children of aboriginal tribes be exempted wherever necessary from pay- 
ment of fees, over and above any general exemptions otherwise provided for. 

That, if necessary, extra allowances bo given uuder the reBult system for boys 
of aboriginal tribes taught in ordinary schools. 

That when children of aboriginal tribes ure found sufficiently instructed to 
become sohoolmasters among their own people, attempts be made to establish them 
in schools within the borders of the tribes. 

That if any bodies be willing to undertake the work of education among abori- 
ginal tribes, they be liberally assisted on the basis of ubstenliou from any inter- 
ference with any religious teaching. 

That where the language of the tribe has not been reduced to writing, or is 
otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction be the Vernacular of the neighbour- 
ing population with whom the aboriginal people most often oome in contact. 

That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in their own vernacular, 
the vernacular of the neighbouring District be an additional subject of instruction 
where this is found advisable. 

d . — Low Castes. 

That the principle laid down in the Court of Directors’ letter of May 5th, 1854, 
and again in their reply to the letter of the Government of India, dated May 20th, 
1857, that “ no boy be refused admission to a Government college or Bohool merely 
on the ground of caste’* and repeated by the Secretary of Stuto in 1803, be now 
re-affirmed as a principle, and be applied with dno caution to every institution not 
reserved for special races, which is wholly maintained at the cost of public funds, 
whether Provincial, Municipal, or Local. 

That the establishment of special schools or classes for children of low caste be 
liberally enoonraged in places where there is a sufficient number of such children to 
form separate schools or classes, and where the schools maintained from public funds 
do not sufficiently provide for their education. 

(8 ). — Recommendations on Female Education. 

That female education be treated ae a legitimate charge alike on Local, on' 
Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, and receive special encouragement. 

That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a religious t basis or not, be 
eligible for aid so far as they prodace any secnlar results, such as a knowledge of 
reading or of writing. 

That the conditions of aid to girls’ schools bo easier than to boys* schools, and 
the rates higher— more especially in the case of those established for poor or for low 
caste girls. 
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That the roles for grants be so framed as to allow for the fact that girls’ schools 
generally contain a largo proportion of beginners, and of those * who oannot attend 
school for so many hoars a day, or with such regularity as boys. 

That the standards of instruction for primary girls* schools be simpler than 
those for boys* schools, and be drawn up with special reference to the requirements 
of home life, and to the occupations open to women. 

That the greatest care be exercised in the selection of suitable text-books for 
girls* schools, and that the preparation for such books be enoouraged. 

That, while fees be levied where practicable, no girls' school be debarred from a 
grant on account of its not levying fees. 

That special provision be made for girls’ scholarships, to be awarded after 
examination, and that, with a view to encouraging girls to remain longer at school, 
a certain proportion of them be reserved for girls not under twelve years of age. 

That liberal aid be offered for the establishment, in suitable localities, of girls' 
schools in which English should be taught in addition to the vernaoular. 

That special aid be given, where necessary, to girls’ schools that make provi- 
sion for boarders. 

That the Department of Public Instruction be requested to arrange, in oonoert 
with managers of girls' schools, for the revision of the Code of Buies for Grants-in: 
aid in accordance with the above Keoommeudations. 

That, as mixed schools, other thnn infant schools, are not generally suited to 
the conditions of this country, the uttendanoo of girls at boys’ schools be not 
encouraged, except in places where girls’ schools cannot be maintained. 

That the establishment of infant schools orolasses, under schoolmistresses, be 
liberally encouraged. 

That female schools be not placed under the management of Local Boards or of 
Municipalities unless they express a wish to take charge of them. 

That the firBt appointment of schoolmistresses in girls’ schools under the 
management of Municipal or Local Boards be left to Buoh boards, with the proviso 
that the mistress be either certificated, or approved by the Department : and that 
subsequent promotion or removal bo regulated by the Boards, subject to the approval 
of the Department 

That ruleB be framed to promote the gradual supersession of male by female 
teaoherB in all girls’ schools, , 

That, in schools under female teachers, stipendiary pupil-teaoherships be gener- 
ally encouraged. 

That the attention of Looal Governments be invited to. the question of establish- 
ing additional Normal schools or classes ; and that those under private management 
receive liberal aid, part of which might take the form of a bonus for every pupil 
passing the certificate examination. 

That the departmental certificate examinations for teachers be open to all 
candidates, wherever prepared. 

That teachers in schools for general education be enoouraged by special rewards 
to prepare pupilB for examinations for teachers’ certificates, and that girls be 
encouraged by the offer of prizes to qualify for Buoh certificates. 

That liberal inducements be offered to the wives of sohoolmasters to qualify as 
teachers, and that in suitable oases widows be trained as schoolmistresses, care 
being taken to provide them with sufficient protection in the place where they are 
to be employed ae teachers. 
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That, in Districts where European or Eurasian young women are required as 
teachers in native schools, special enoouragement be given to them to qualify in a 
vernacular language. 

That grantB for Zenana teaching be reoognized as a proper charge on public 
funds and be given under rules which will enable the Agoncies engaged in that work 
to obtain substantial aid for such secular teaching as may be tested by an Inspec- 
tress or other female agenoy. 

That Associations for the promotion of female education by examinations or 
otherwise be recognised by the Department, and encouraged by grants under suit- 
able conditions. 

That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential to the fall development 
of female education, and be more largely employed than hitherto. 

That an alternative examination in subjects suitablo for girls be established, 
corresponding in standard to tbe Matriculation examination, but having no relation 
to any existing University course. 

That endeavours bo made to secure the services of native gentlemen interested 
in female education on Committees for the supervision of girls* schools, and that 
European and Native ladies be also invited to assist such Committees- 

(9). — Recommendations as to Legislation . 

That the dnties of Municipal and Local Boards in controlling or assisting schools 
under their supervision be regulated by local enactments suited to the circumstances 
of each Province. 

That the area of any Municipal or rural unit of Local Self-Government that 
may now or hereafter exist bo declared to be a school-district, and school-boards be 
established for the management and control of schools placed under their jurisdic- 
tion in each such district. 

That the control of each school-board over all schools within the said school- 
district be subject to the following provisions : — 

(a) that it be open to the Local Government to exclude any schools, or any 

olasB of schools, other than schools of primary instruction for boys, 
from the control of such school-board • 

(b) that any school which is situated in the said school -district, and which 

receives no assistance either from the Board or the Department, 
continue, if the managers so desire it, to be independent of the 
control of the school-board ; 

(c) that tbe managers of any institution, which receives aid either from the 

Board or the Department continue to exercise in regard to suoh 
institution full powers of management subject to suoh limitations as 
the Local Government from time to time may impose as a condition 
of receiving aid ; 

(d) that the ecbool-board may delegate to any body appointed by itself or 

subordinate to it any duties in regard to any school or class of insti- 
tutions under its control whioh it thinks fit so to delegate. 

That the Local Government declare from time to time what funds constituting 
a school- fund shall be vested in any school-board for educational purposes, and what 
proportion of suoh school-fund shall be assigned to any class of education. 

That it bo the duty of every school-board 

(a) to prepare an annual budget of its income and expenditure ; 
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(b) to determine what Rchools shall be wholly maintained at the cost of 

the school-fund, whet schools are eligible for’ Grant s-in-aid, and 
which of them shall receive aid ; 

( c ) to keep a register of all schools, whether maintained at the cost of 

public funds, or aided or unaided, which are situated in its sohool* 
district ; 

(d) to construct and repair school-houses or to grant aid towards their 

construction or repair ; 

(e) generally to carry out any other of the objects indicated in thevarious 

recommendations of the Commission, which in the opinion of the 
Local Government can best be secured by legislative enactment, or 
by rules made under the Act. 

That the appointment, red notion of salary, or dismissal, of teachers in sohools 
maintained by the Board be left to the school-board ; provided that the said Board 
shall be guided in its appointments hv any rules as to qualifications which may bo 
laid down from time to time hr the "Department ; and provided that an appeal shall 
lie to the Department against any order of dismissal or reduction of salary. 

That an appeal lie to the Deportment against any order of a board in regard to 
such matters as the Local Government shrill specify. 

That every school-board be required to submit to the Local Government through 
the Department an annual report of its administration, together with its accounts of 
income and expenditure, in snob form and on such date as shall be prescribed by 
the Local Government ; and thereon the Local Government shall declare whether the 
existing supply of schools of any class, of which the supervision has been entrusted 
to euoh Board, is snfficiont to seen re adequate proportionate provision for the educa- 
tion of all classes of the community ; and in the event of the sairl Government 
declaring that the supply is insufficient, it Rhn.ll determine from what sources and hi 
what manner the necessary provision of schools shall be made. 

That it be incumbent upon every Local Government or Administration to frame 
a Code of rnles for regnlating the conduct of edneatiou by Municipal and Local 
Boards in the Provinces subject to such Local Government or Administration. 

That such Code shall define and regulate — 

(а) the internal mechanism of the Education Department in regard to 

direction, inspection, and teaching; 

(б) the external relations of the Department to private individuals and 

public bodies engaged in the work of education; 

(c) the scope, functions and rules of the system of Grants-in-nid ; 

(d) the character of any special measures for the education of classes 

requiring exceptional treatment ; 

(e) the scope and divisions of the nnnnal report upon the progress of public 

instruction, together with the necessary forms of returns. 

That power be reserved to the Local Government from time to time to add 
to, cancel or modify, the provisions of the said Code. 

That the Code he annually published in the official Gazette in such a form as 
to show separately all articles which have been cancelled or modified and all new 
articles which have been introduced since the publication of the last edition. 
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Wo so © 1 

Extract from, the Proceedings of the Government of India , in 
the Home Department ( Education ) — under date , Simla , 
the 23rd October 1884. 

Bead — 

(1) Resolution by Government of India, Horae Department, No. ^ dated 3rd 
February 1882, appointing a Commission to enquire ! into the present position of 
education in this country and containing instructions for their guidance. 

(2) . To Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 1, dated 6th February 
1882, forwarding with remarks a copy of the foregoing Resolution. 

i3) From Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, No. 58, dated 11th May 

1882, acknowledging receipt of the Resolution and communicating remarks. 

(4) From the President of the Education Commission, No 6049, dated 9th 
October 1883, forwarding copies of the Report of the Education Commission. 

. (5) To all Local Governments and Administrations, Nos. 11—371 to 380, 

dated 3rd November 1883, forwarding the Report for remarks and suggestions. 

(6) To the President of the Education Commission, No. 381, datod 3rd 
November 1883, conveying the thanks of the Governor-General in Council to the 
Members of the Commission. 

(7) To Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 15, dated 5th November 

1883, transmitting for consideration a copy of the Report. 

(8) To Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 3, datod 12th May 1884, 
submitting the views of the Government of India upon certain questions of principle 
raised by the Report of the Education Commission. 

(9) From Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No, 61, Public (Educa- 
tional), dated 24th July 1884, replying to the foregoing. 

(10) Replies of Looal Governments and AdVnioistrations to Circular Nos. 11—' 
371 to 380, dated 3rd November 1883. 

RESOLUTION . 

The Education Commission was appointed under the orders of the 
Governor-General in Council, contained in the Home Department 
Resolution of the 3rd February 1882, which laid down tbe scope of the 
enquiry entreated to the Commission, and indicated in general terms 
the matters to which the Government desired that special attention 
should be given. The considerations which led His Excellency in Coun- 
cil ip appoint a Commission at this particular time were thus explained 
in the opening* paragraphs of the Resolution : — 

15 
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The Despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company, No. 49. 
of the 19th July 1854, laid down in clear, though general, terms the principles 
which should govern the Educational policy of the Government of India. It set forth 
(in the words of Lord Dalhousie) “ it scheme of education for all Tndia, far wider and 
more comprehensive than the Supreme or any Local Government could ever have 
ventured to suggest.” Up to the time of its issue the efforts of the Government in the 
cause of education had been marked neither by consistency of direction nor by any 
breadth of aim. The annual expenditure upon public instruction had been insignifi- 
cant and uncertain ; and the control of its operations had not been deemed worthy the 
attention of any special Department of the State. The educational system elabo- 
rated in the Despatch was indeed, both in its character and scope, far in advance 
of anything existing at the time of its inception. It furnished in facta masterly 
and comprehensive outline, the filling up of which was necessarily to be the work 
of many years. Hence it became a matter of importance that Government should 
from time to time review the progress made under its orders, and enquire how far 
the superstructure corresponded with the original design. 

2 Such an enquiry was instituted by the Secretary of State for India in his 
Despatch No. 4 of the 7th April 1859, in which, after describing the measures ac- 
tually taken upon the orders of 1854, Her Majesty's Government confirmed and 
supplemented the lines of policy therein contained, so far as general education was 
concerned, and called upon the Government of India for fuller report as to the 
operation of the system in all its parts. Owing to the imperfections in the 
method of the annual reports as then prepared, the Government of India 
found it difficult to comply in any satisfactory manner with this demand of the 
Secretary of State, and it was not until the year 1867 that it was found possible to 
present anything like a complete review of the whole educational system. In March 
of that year Mr, A. M. Monteath, then Under-Secretary in the Home Department, sub- 
mitted his “ Note upon the state of education in India during 1865 — 66 99 ; which 
was followed by similar “ Notes *’ prepared !by his successor, Mr. A. P. Howell, 
dealing with the statistics of 1866-67, 1867-68, and 1870-71. 

3. In the year 1871 the control of the Educational Department wa9, under the 
operation of the financial decentralisation scheme, made over to the Local Govern- 
ments ; and the Government of India has since that time had to depend mainly upon 
the Annual Departmental Reports for its knowledge of the manner in which the 
educational system is progressing, and in which it is being developed and adopted 
to the more modern requirements of the different Provinces. 

4. In view of the facts that, since the measures set forth in the Despatch of 1 854 
came into active operation, a full quarter of a century has elapsed, and that it 
is now ten years since the responsible direction of the educational system was en- 
trusted to the Local Governments, it appears to His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council that the time has come for instituting a more careful exam- 
ination int# the results attained, and into the working of the present arrangements, 
than has hitherto been attempted. The experience of the past has shown that a 
mere critical review or analysis of the returns and reports of the different Provinces 
fails to impart a thoroughly satisfactory knowledge of the actual state of things in 
the districts, and that there are many points which only an acquaintance with local 
circumstances can adequately estimate or explain. His Excellency in Council has 
therefore decided to appoint a Commission on behalf of Government to enquire into 
the present position of education in British India, and to nominate to this Commis- 
sion a sufficient number of persons from the different Provinces to secure the adequate 
and intelligent consideration of the facts that will be laid before it» 
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2. In selecting the Members of the Commission care was taken, 
as far as possible, to secmre a fair representation, not only of the 
Education Departments and of the local Executive of the different Pro- 
vinces, but also of the educated Native community, and of those 
of the Missionary bodies who were most largely interested in the subject- 
matter of the enquiry. 

3. In appointing the Commission, the Governor- General in Council 
observed that their duty would be to enquire particularly (subject only 
to certain limitations as regards the universities, schools of technical 
instruction, European education, and the educational system of British 
Burma) into the manner in which effect had been given to the principles 
of the Despatch of 1854, and to suggest measures for the further 
carrying out of the policy therein laid down. It was said that 4 4 the 
Government of India was firmly convinced of the soundness of that 
policy, and had no wish to depart from the principles upon which it 
was based/* The Commission have examined with much carefulness 
and impartiality the paBt history and present state of Education in 
eaoh Province of British India. It is not ueoesaary to repeat in 
this Resolution facts and figures, which can readily be gathered 
from the pages of their Report, or to discuss those questions of 
opinion regarding the work of the past on which some local authori- 
ties take exception to the conclusions at which the Commission 
have arrived. The criticisms passed by the Commission upon the 
existing arrangements in the several Provinces are, generally speak- 
ing, candid and impartial, and the Governor-General in Council 
will content himself with recommending to Local Governments and de- 
partmental officers the careful study not only of the main Report 
itself but of the Provincial Committees* Reports and the record of evid- 
ence, in order that, by comparing the system with which they are best 
acquainted with those in force elsewhere and with the objections brought 
forward by outside critics, they may have their attention drawn to any 
matters which do not happen to be specifically met by the orders and 
instructions to follow in this Resolution. ' 

4. As regards the general outcome of the Commission’s enquiry 
into the state of education in India, the Governor- General in Council 
thinks that, on the whole, and after making all deductions on account 
of mistakes and failures on the part of the local authorities in 
giving effect to the Despatch of 1854, the result is one upon which 
the Government may congratulate itself. The advance made since 
1854 has everywhere been great and encouraging. A reference to 
General Table 1-a at page V of the Appendix to the Report shows 
that the number of educational institutions in the Provinces com- 
prised in the table had risen from 50,988 with 923,780 pupils in 
1885 to 114^09 > institutions with 2,643,978 pupils in 1881-82. The 
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v&stness of the held which has still to be occupied is gathered from the 
fact, brought oat in tho Census Report, that, after excluding children 
under five who are too young to be at school, out of every 1,000 
males in the Empire only 104 are able ito read and write or are under 
instruction. The Census Commissioner writes 4 ‘ Burma is the only 
Indian country where the majority of the males are instructed. There 
532 ot every 1000 males (over 5) are able to read and write or are at 
sohool. In Madras we find the next highest proportion. Bat the drop 
from the Burma figure is very great, the Madras figure being 158 in 
every 1000. Of the large Provinces, Bombay comes next, with 127 ; 
then Bengal, with 102. The North-West proportion is extremely low, 
06, and the Punjab little better, 72.” In Bengal, which has 1,099,767 
pupils iu its schools and colleges, the Census retarns show that in every 
1000 males above five years of age 34 are learning, 67 can read and 
write, and 898 are ignorant, while in every 100 boys of school-going age 
20 only are under instruction. The percentage of persons instructed or 
under instruction is better in some Provinces and worse in others, but 
is extremely small in each. 

5. It is of the utmost importance, in view of these foots, that there 
should be no loss of educational power from adherence to mistaken 
methods. It is impossible for the Government to find funds to meet a 
tithe of the demands for aid that can fairly be made upon it. This was 
fully recognised in the Despatch of 1854, one of the main objects of 
which was to indicate the mode in which Government funds might be 
made to go furthest, and private effort be most effectively evolved to sup- 
plement and economise the resources of the State. The Commission 
have rightly devoted the chief part of their labor to the careful exam- 
ination and elucidation of the conditions of this problem, and the 
Governor-General in Council trusts that the result may be to give a 
fresh impetus to the cause of education in India. His Excellency in 
Council believes that this desirable end will be materially furthered by 
the new powers iu conneotion with education which are being conferred 
upon local bodies all over the couutry under the arrangements for the 
development of local self-government. 

6. It appears from the Report that the experience of nearly thirty 
years has brought to light no serious flaw in the general outlines of 
the policy laid down iu 1854 and confirmed in 1859, If in any Province 
unsatisfactory results are brought to notice, or if the progress made in 
any particular respect is shown to have been less than might have been 
hoped for, this will almost invariably be found to have been due to a 
departure from, or failure to act up to, the principleeof the Despatches 
upon which the whole eduoational system rests. The Commission have 
done good service in indicating clearly where mistakes of this kind have 
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bedn made, and their recommendations are so framed, and descend at 
times to each minuteness of detail, that, when onoe the orders of Gov- 
ernment have been issued in respect of them, no departures from the 
right paths should be possible in the future. It is especially matter 
for congratulation that so much substantial unanimity has been seonred 
among a body of men representing so many different interests and such 
varied lines of training and experience. 

Indigenous Education— Chapter III of the Report. 

7. In the Resolution of the 3rd February 1882, the Government of 
India specially directed the attention of the Commission to the subject 
of primary education, and in connection with this to ‘ the extent to which 
indigenous schools exist in different parts of the country, and are or 
can be utilised as a part of the educational system.' It was added that 
the Governor- General in Council ‘ was disposed to advocate the making 
as much use aB possible of such schools.’ The result of the enquiries 
made by the Commission is to show that, although in some Provinces 
considerable use has been made of indigenous institutions, in others 
they have, for various reasons, into which it is not necessary to enter, 
formed a less prominent feature in the scheme of primary education. 
The Commission have framed a series of recommendations providing for 
the recognition of indigenous Bchools, where these exist, giving them a 
distinct claim to grants-in-aid from public funds, and placing them, 
where they accept those grants, under a system of supervision and im- 
provement, bo be exercised by local boards where such boards have been 
formed, and in other oases by the Educational Department. The 
Governor- General in Council entirely approves of the leading principles 
laid down by the Commission and embodied in the following recommen- 
dations of Chapter III of their Report : — 

* 1. That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, be recognised and en- 
couraged if they serve any purpose of secular education whatsoever. 

5. That a steady and gradual improvemi At in indigenous schools be aimed at 
with as little immediate interference with their personal or curriculum as possible, 

10. That where Municipal and local boards exist, the regulation, supervision, 
and encouragement of indigenous elementary schools, whether aided or unaided, be 
entrusted to such boards : provided that such boards shall not interfere in any way 
with suoh schools as do not desire to receive aid or to be subject to the supervision 
of the boards. 

12* That such boards be required to give elementary indigenous education free 
play and development, and to establish fresh schools of their own only where the pre- 
ferable alternative of aiding suitable indigenous schools cannot be adopted. 

■ — 

, *The numbering of the Recommendations followed here is that of Chapter 111 of 
the Report In Chapter XIII the proposed definition of ‘ indigenous Schools,’ is num- 
bered ae a Recommendation (1). 
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8. These Recommendations set out correctly, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General in Council and Her Majesty's Secretary of State, 
the general principles on which recognition should be extended to in- 
digenous schools. His Excellency in Council is glad to see that the 
Local Governments, in Provinces where indigenous schools exist, are 
agreed in accepting them. 

9. The Secretary of State, in approving the proposals of the 
Commission in regard to indigenous institutions generally, deprecates, 
as the Commission do, undue interference of a direct kind with their 
internal management and curriculum. In the case of indigenous in- 
stitutions of a high order, the recommendation of the Commission is 
that the best practicable mode of encouraging such &b desire recogni- 
tion should be ascertained in communication with those interested in 
their management. The Governor-General in Council commends this 
course to the adoption of the Local Governments. The University au- 
thorities, who already take cognizance of the study of the Indian 
classics, might also usefully be invited to advise in the matter. 
It is believed that no great expenditure of fuuds will be found to be 
necessary in the case of the Sanskrit tols and High Arabic schools. In 
Bengal, where up to date most has been done for these schools, the mere 
fact of Government recognition served at once to draw forth pecuniary 
aid from the leaders ot the Native community. 

10. In connection with the ordinary indigenous schools, the most, 
important point is that local boards, municipal and rural, should be 
brought to recognise the claims of such schools to aid from the funds 
and cesses at the disposal of the boards, and that fresh schools should 
not be opened by them when the primary educational wants of the 
locality can be met by aiding an existing indigenous school and en- 
couraging itB improvement. 

11. The Governor-General in Council observes that some Local 
Governments are under a misapprehension as to the gleaning of recom- 
mendations 8 and 9 under this chapter of the Report and the correspon- 
ding clauses in other chapters. It is not intended by the Commission 
to compel aided schools to receive pupils of all castes under penalty of 
losing their grants. It is open to any aided school to register itself as 
a special school for children of specified classes or not belbnging to 
specified castes. It will not necessarily lose its grant by bo doing. It 
is, however, the desire of the Government that the educational &nthori» 
ties and the local boards should encourage aided schools to throw their 
doors open to all castes aud classes exactly as those of the Government 
schools must be open. Under all circumstances care must be taken to see 
that due provision is made in each locality for the edneation of low 
caste children ; and wheu funds are insufficient for all purposes a * public' 
school should receive aid in preference to a ‘ special' one. 
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12. Ab regards the remaining recommendations in this chapter, 
the Governor- General in Council commends them generally to the 
adoption of Local Governments. Recommendation 13, * that the local 
inspecting officers be ex-offioio members of municipal or district school 
boards,' need not, however, be acted upon literally in all Provinces. The 
chief thing is to arrange that the local boards are enabled, in some 
form or other, to avail themselves of the knowledge and advice of the 
local inspecting officers ; and this appears to be generally provided for. 

Primary Education— Chapter IV of the Report. 

13. Having provided for the distinct recognition of indigenous 
schools, the Commission pass on in Chapter IV of the Report to the 
general subject of primary education. With the general policy of their 
recommendations under this head the Governor- General in Council and 
the Secretary of State entirely concur. The chief object kept in view 
has been the development of the grant-in-aid system in connection with 
thisclass of education The Commission commence by recommending— 

1. That primary education be regarded as the instruction of the masses through 
the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit them for their position in life, and be 
not necessarily regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 

This definition is accepted by Government The cardinal principles 
are then laid down — 

3. That, while every branch of education can justly claim the fostering care 
of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstances of the country, to declare 
the elementary education of the masses, its provision, extension and improvement, 
to be that part of the educational system to which the strenuous efforts of the Slate 
should now be directed in a still larger measure than heretofore. 

28. That primary education be declared to be that part of the whole system 
of public instruction which possesses an almost exclusive claim on local funds set 
apart for education ^nd a large claim on provincial revenues. 

These recommendations are quite in accordance with the views re- 
peatedly expressed by Her Majesty’s Govern men*-, and again endorsed 
by the Secretary of State in hia Despatch No. 58 of the 11th May 1882. 
Folly to understand their bearing it is necessary to refer to the re- 
commendation (23 in Chapter V) describing the relation which it is 
proposed that the State should hold towards secondary education, viz . 

23. That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State to secondary, 
is different from its relation to primary, education, in that the means of primary 
education may be provided without regard to the existence of local co-operation, 
while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the means of secondary education only 
where adequate local co-operation is forthcoming ; and that therefore, in all ordinary 
oases, secondary schools for instruction in English be hereafter established by the 
State preferably on the footing of the system of grants-in-aid. 
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Accepting the principles thns laid down, the Governor-General in 
Council considers that the general effect of the Commission's proposals 
is to carry out the policy explained by the Government of India in the 
Resolution of the 3rd February 1882 appointing them. It was there 
said that it would be contrary to the policy of the Government of India 
to check or hinder in any degree the further progress of high or middle 
education, but it was held that the different branches of public instruc- 
tion should for the future move forward together, and with more equal 
steps than hitherto ; that the development of elementary education oalled 
for more systematic attention than it had always received ; and that 
secondary education should, if possible, be made more self-supporting. 
This is precisely the result to which the recommendations of the Com- 
mission directly point, and for this reason, the Governor-General in 
Council desires to give them his cordial support. 

14. The detailed proposals of the Commission are well calculated 
to give effect to the general policy which they advocate. The Govern- 
ment of India especially notes and accepts the recommendations — 

7, That as a general rule aid to primary schools be regulated to a large extent 
according to the results of examination ; but an exception may be made in the case 
of schools established in backward districts or under peculiar circumstances, which 
may be aided under special rules. 

9. That the standards of primary examination in each Province be revised 
with a view to simplification, and to the larger introduction of practical subjects, 
such as Native methods of arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the elements of 
natural and physical science, and their application to agriculture, health and the 
industrial arts ; but that no attempt be made to secure general uniformity through- 
out India. 

14. That the existing rules as to religious teaching in Government schools be 
applied to all primary schools wholly maintained by municipal or local funds 
boards. 

16. That the first charges on provincial funds assigned for primary education 
be the cost of its direction and inspection and the provision of adequate normal 
schools. 

15. The Governor. General in Council attaches *great importance 
to the provision of a well-judged system of normal schools. There 
may be, in the case of Bengal, difficulties in the way of insisting upon ft 
normal training for all teachers in primary schools ; but the Govern- 
ment of India considers it very desirable, with a view to improving the 
character of the instruction given in the aided indigenous schools, 
which undertake practically the whole primary education of the masses 
in that Province, that those teachers who are willing to submit t6 
normal training should have opportunities given them of securing it, 
and that their doing so should be favourably recognised in their grants. 
It is hoped, therefore, that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal will be 
able to provide reasonable facilities for a certain , amount of nopnt&l 
training for primary school teachers. All the other Local Governments 
already recognise the importance of this. 
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14 . The question of Legislation in support of primary education 
(recommendation 4), and the relations of Local Boards to primary edu- 
cation (recommendations 29—34) will be noticed below. The other de- 
tailed recommendations of the Commission under this chapter are for 
the most part accepted by Local Governments. It is here only necessary 
to remark that the curriculum of a primary school » ought, while not 
neglecting the preparation necessary for any pupils who may be 
advancing to the secondary stage, to aim principally at imparting in- 
struction calculated to be of real praotioal benefit to the bulk of the 
children whose education will terminate with the primary course. This 
is the object which the Commission had in view in framing their 
recommendations 1, 9 and 1*2 

17. A question is raised by some Local Governments with reference 
to recommendation 17 (which deprecates the entire exemption of thechil- 
dren of rate- payers from fees in Municipal and local board schools). 
The weight of authority is in favour of the soundness of the principle 
of charging some fees to all scholars not specially exempted on the 
ground of poverty, and the Government of India is itself in favour of 
this course, though there may be cases where local circumstances may 
render advisable the more favourable treatment of the children of 
cess- payers in respect of the amount of foe. So, again, the Governor- 
General in Counoil considers correct the principle laid down in recom- 
mendation 19 that fees should be levied in all aided schools, the 
proceeds being left at the entire disposal of the managers. This is 
strictly in accordance with the rule embodied in paragraph 54 of the 
Despatch of 1854. If any exception is allowed, it should, in the opinion 
of the Government of India, be confined to the lowest classes of aided 
indigenous schools. 

18. The recommendations of the Commission (Nos. 20 and 21) 
regarding the requirement of preliminary educational tests for the fill- 
ing of all offices under Governtment, open a very important question to 
which, the Governor-General in Council is tdad to observe, ny>st of the 
Local Governments have already given serious attention. It is not of 
course necessary to apply the rule to menial offices, but for all employ- 
ments above that grade the Government of India entirely supports the 
views of the Commission. The Governor-General in Council would 
recommend the admirable arrangements now in force to this end in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies to the early consideration of all other 
Governments. 

19. In giving effect to some of the recommendations under this 
chapter, the Local Governments mnst be allowed a certain latitude of 
application. Thus, the principle underlying recommendation 16 is that 

• provincial as distinct from local funds must contribute fairly to charges 
on account of primary education. If this is done, it is a matter ol 

16 
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minor consequence whether normal schools (or aby other item) are 
actually debited to provincial or local funds. Again, while the sagges- 
tions of the Commission (No. 35) with reference to the treatment of 
minorities in the matter of language are sound, there may be some Pro- 
vinces where the matter is not of importance. In the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner this is the case in the Central Provinces. Local 
circumstances must determine the precise application of the general rule. 

Secondary Education— Chapter V of the Beport 

20. It was one of the principal objects of the Despatch of 1854 to 
develop the grant-in-aid system in connection with secondary education. 
Leaving the general question of grants-in-aid to be dealt with under 
Chapter VIII, the Commission recommend in their Chapter V that 
the function of State effort shall henceforth ordinarily be confined to 
extending secondary education in cases where there is a local demand 
for this and local co-operation. They propose to provide effective support 
for this system by throwing open all scholarships, as directed by the 
Despatch of 1854, to pupils in aided and unaided institutions, and by mak- 
ing them tenable at such institutions. They deal with the alleged one- 
sidedness of secondary education at present, to which attention was direc- 
ted in paragraph 17 of the Resolution appointing them, by proposing 
a bifurcation of the curriculum in high schools — one course leading to the 
University, and the other intended to fit youths for commercial or 
other non-literary pursuits. Their principal recommendations nuder this 
chapter, in all of which the Gov eminent of India concurs, are the 
following : — 

1. That in the upper classes of high schools there be two divisions— one leading 
to the entrance examination of the universities, the other, of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other non-literary pursuits. 

12. That in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so arranged that, as 
suggested in the Despatch of 1854, they may form connecting links between the 
different grades of institutions. 

13. That scholarships payable from public funds, including educational endow- 
ments not attached to a particular institution, be awarded after public compe- 
tition, without restriction, except in special oases, to students from any particular 
class of schools. 

14. That scholarships gained in open competition be tenable, under proper 
safeguards to ensure the progress of the scholarship holder, at any approved in- 
stitution for general or special instruction, 

21. The proposals under this chapter also meet with a favourable 
reception from the Local Governments. The bifurcation of studies 
suggested in recommendation 1 is of special importance at the present 
time. Every variety of study should be encouraged which may serve to, 
direct the attention of Native youth to industrial and commercial 
pursuits. To be of auy value the bifurcation should be carried out, as < 
the Commission advise, in the High School course. To postpone it till 
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after Matriculation at the university, as proposed by some authorities, 
would to a great extent render its advantages futile. 

22. There is one matter regarding which no specific recommen- 
dation is made, bat to which attention was drawn in the Resolution 
appointing the Commission, and which is discussed in paragraphs 249-50 
of their Report, vii. t the place which should be occupied by English 
and the Vernacular in middle schools. The Governor- General in Coun- 
cil is disposed to agree with the Commission that, for boys whose edu- 
cation terminates with the middle course, instruction through the Vernac- 
ular iB likely to be the most effectiye and satisfactory. The experience 
of Bengal goes indeed to show that even for lads pursuing their studies 
in high schools a thorough grounding conveyed through their own 
Vernacular loads to satisfactory after-results. It is urged by those who 
take this view that many of the complaints of the unsatisfactory quality 
of the training given in the middle and high schools of the country are 
accounted for by the attempt to convey instruction through a foreign 
tongue. The boys, it is said, learn a a mattering of very indifferent 
Euglish, while their minds receive no development by the imparting to 
them of useful knowledge in a shape comprehensible to their intellects, 
since they never really assimilate the instruction imparted to them. It has 
been proposed to meet this difficulty by providing that English shall only 
be taught in middle schools as a language, and even then only as an extra 
subject where there is a real demand for it and a readiness to pay for 
such instruction. Hib Excellency in Council commends this matter to the 
careful consideration of Local Governments and educational authorities. 

23. The recommendation (9) that the departmental authorities, in 
consultation with the managers of aided schools, should determine the 
scale of fees to be charged, and the proportion of free pupils, appears 
to be in accordance with the present practice of most Local Governments. 
The proposal was not unanimously adopted by the Commission, and the 
Bombay Government considers that this and the following recommen- 
dation (that managers of aided schools be not required to chaise fees as 
high as those at a neighbouring Government school of the same class) 
involve undne interference with the management of aided schools. Some 
of the objections urged against the proposal before the Commission 
wonld be met by recognizing the right of the managers of an aided 
school to pay out of subscriptions or endowments any share of the fees 
that they might wish so to defray. Generally speaking, the recommen- 
dation is favourable to the position of aided schools, for the effect is to 
give their managers a potential voice in the settlement of fees both in 
aided and Government schools, and thus to protect private enterprise 
against unfair competition, and assist new schools of this class to secure 
a reasonable start. On the whole, the Governor-General in Couuoil would 
leave the practice alone where it is already in force, and would reoom- 
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mend those Governments who have not at present adopted it to consult 
the wishes of managers and be guided by the resalt. 

24. The Governor- General in Council attaches great importance 
to the recommendation of the Commission in regard to the establish- 
ment everywhere of a sound system of scholarships. On this question 
the following remarks were made in the Resolution appointing the 
Commission : — 

Provision should be made by means of a proper system of scholarships for tho 
rise of youths of proved ability from the lowest to the highest grade of institution. 
The funds available for scholarships ought in any case to bo so distributed that 
ample facilities for obtaining a good secondary education are held out to a large 
numlicr of youths in the lower schools. The provision of scholarships tenable during 
a university course need not be so liberal, but should still be sufficient to afford the 
best oi the pupils of middle and high schools a fair opportunity of obtaining an 
advanced education, if they show themselves fit for it. The Government scholarships 
ought, however, in no way to be placed on an eleemosynary basis, but should always 
be given us distinct rewards for merit tested and proved by competitive examina- 
tions. This will leave a wide field open for the establishment of scholarships requi- 
ring local or other qualifications, through the munificence of private individuals or 
corporations. 

His Excellency in Council is glad to observe that the Local Govern- 
ments generally approve, and are preparing to give effect to, the 
suggestions of the Commission on this point. This also is especially a 
matter to be settled in communication with the managers of aided 
schools. The Educational Reports of tho different Provinces should 
contain full information as to the steps taken to carry out the reforms 
necessary in some of the local By stems. 

25. Tho Government of India recommends to Local Governments 
the consideration of the advantage of attaching boarding houses to High 
Schools, as suggested by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. It appears 
probable that in some localities such institutions might prove to be 
extremely useful. 

Collegiate Education— Chapter VI of the Report. 

26. The Commission were precluded by the terms of their appoint- 
ment from inquiry into the working of the Indian Universities, and they 
have therefore put forward, in Chapter VI of their Report, bat few 
suggestions of a general character regarding collegiate instruction, which 
is dominated by the requirements of the Universities. Their proposals 
have reference chiefly to matters of departmental detail. Some of these 
are, however, of sufficient importance to demand notice. The Governoi;- 
General in Council approves of No. 2 of the recommendations : — 

(2) That the rate of aid to each college be determined by the strength of the 
staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the efficiency of the institution and the 
wants of the locality. 

Colleges cannot be properly aided under a strict application of the 
payment- by-results system ; and certainly under that system no induce- 
ment is held out to the starting of new institutions. 
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His Excellency in Council also approves of the proposal — 

( 5 ) That Indian graduates, especially those who have also graduated in 
European Universities, be more largely employed than they have hitherto been in the 
colleges maintained by Government. 

27. Recommendation 4 in this chapter and recommendations 1 
and 2 of Chapter VII relate to questions of the pay and position of 
officers now serving in the Educational Department, which the Govern- 
ment of India does not consider it either necessary or desirable to 
reopen. 

28. The Governor-General in Council regrets that he is obliged to 
dissent from the following proposals of the Commission : — 

( 8 ) That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, based upon 
the fundamental principles of|natural religion, such as may be taught in alJ Govern, 
mentand 11011-Government colleges. 

( 9 ) That the Principal or one of the Professors in each Government and aided 
college deliver to each of the college classes in every session a series of lectures 
on the duties of a mau and a citizen. 

it is doubtful whether such b, moral text-book as is proposed could be 
introduced without raising a variety of burning questions ; and, strongly 
as it may be urged that a purely secular education is imperfect, it 
does not appear probable that a text-book of morality, sufficiently 
vague and colourless to be accepted by Christians, Mahommedans and 
Hindus, would do much, especially in the stage of collegiate instruction, 
to remedy the defects or supply the shortcomings of such an edu- 
cation. The same objection appears to apply to the proposal that a series 
of lectures should be delivered in each college on the duties of a man : 
and as to the proposed lectures on the duties of a citizen, Mr. Telang's 
objections at page 612 of the Report appear to be unanswerable. The 
Secretary of State intimates his concurrence in the views of the Govern- 
ment of India on this matter, but adds that possibly hereafter some 
book in the nature of a text-book of Moral Rules may bo written of 
Buch merit as to render its use desirable. In that event the question 
can be reconsidered. 

The Government of India commends the other general recom- 
dations of this chapter to the adoption of Local Governments. 
Recommendation 14 is designed to regulate the expenditure on scholar- 
ships tenable in Arts Colleges with reference to the whole funds 
available for education, and to prevent an undue expenditure on colle- 
giate education. Efforts should be made to call forth private liberality 
in the endowment of scholarships, not only in Arts Colleges, but for the 
encouragement of technical education. 

Internal Administration of the Department— Chapter VII of the 

Report. 

29. Chapter VII of the Report deals with the internal adminis- 
tration of the Department. 
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The Governor -General in Council approves of recommendation 2 : — 

(2) That conferences (l)jof officers of the Educational Department and (2) of such 
officers with managers of aided and unaided schools be held from time to time for 
the discussion of questions affecting education, the Director of Public Instruction 
being in each case ex-officio president of the conference. Also that Deputy- 
Inspectors occasionally hold local meetings of the school masters subordinate to them 
for the discussion of questions of school management. 

It is hoped that Local Governments will lose no time in inaugu- 
rating these conferences ; and if any Government desire to try the plan 
of a permanent consultative board, the Government of India would not 
object to this. The question raised in recommendation 4, regarding the 
adoption of inter-school rules, might, where there is any doubt as to the 
advisability of their practice, be referred to such a conference. The 
Governor-General in Council also approves of recommendation 5 — 

(5) That it be an instruction to the Departments of the various Provinces to 
aim at raising fees gradually, cautiously, and with due regard to necessary exemp- 
tions, up to the highest amount that will not check the spread of education, espec- 
ially in colleges, secondary schools, and primary schools in towns where the 
value of education is understood. * 

This appears to His Excellency in Council and to the Secretary of 
State to go quite far enough. The Government of India is not in 
favour of any summary raising of fees in colleges. Though it is desirable 
to see high education made as self-supporting as possible, the steps to 
this end should be cautious and well considered. Any considerable 
raising of fees must be accompanied by the establishment of scholarships 
on a sufficient scale to obviate any danger of closing the avenues of high 
education to youths of ability but with restricted private means. 

His Excellency in Council also approves of recommendations 12 and 

13— 

(12) That it be distinctly laid clown that Native gentlemen of approved quali- 
fications be eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and that they be employed 
in that capacity more commonly than has been the case hitherto. 

(13) That Inspectresses be employed, where necessary, for the general super- 
vision of Government, aided, and other girls* schools desiring inspection. 

Here it may be remarked generally that in proportion as the Depart* 
meat withdraws from pushing its own institutions, its machinery for 
inspection will require strengthening. A grant-in-aid system postulates 
a thorough inspection of all institutions brought under it. 

The other recommendations in this chapter (with the exception of 1) 
have the general approval of the Governor- General in Council. His 
Excellency in Council attaches much importance to the work done by 
Text-book Committees. The whole question of text-books, as discussed 
in paragraphs 375 — 388 of the Report, is deserving of the special atten- 
tion of Local Governments. 
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External Relations of the Department— Chapter VIII 
' of the Report. 

30. With the principles embodied in the recommendations concern- 
ing the external relations of the Department (Chapter VIII) the Gover- 
nor-General in Council generally concurs. 

The outcome of the proposals, so far as they concern advanced edu- 
cation, when read in connection with those set forth in preceding Chap- 
ters may be stated thus : — That for all kinds of such education private 
effort should in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, and that 
every form of private effort should be systematically encouraged in such 
ways as these : — (a) by clearly showing that whilst existing State institu- 
tions of the higher order should be maintained in complete efficiency, where- 
ever they are necessary, the improvement and extension of institutions 
under private managers will be the principal care of the Department ; 
(6) by leaving private managers free to develop their institutions in any 
way consistent with efficiency and the protection of neighbouring 
institutions from unfair competition ; (c) by insisting on all institutions 
maintained from public funds an|l under official management refraining 
from nndue competition with corresponding aided schools by such 
means as charging lower fees ; (d) by liberal rates of aid so long as aid 
is needed ; (e) by co-operation in the gradual raising of fees, so that 
less and less aid may be required ; and (/) by favouring the transfer to 
bodies of Native gentlemen of all advanced institutions maintained 
from public funds which can be so transferred without injury to educa- 
tion generally. 

The Government of India does not advocate, nor does it understand 
the Commission to advocate, any hasty upsetting of existing arrange- 
ments ; but it thinks the Local Governments may be required now 
finally and fully to accept these principles and to give effect to them as 
opportunity may offer ; and in this conclusion it has the support of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State. 

31. The Governor- General in Counoil approves of the following 
recommendations which involve principles calculated to give effect to 
the general policy of the Report : — 

11, That in ordinary circumstanoes the further extension of secondary edu- 
cation in any district be left to the operation of the grant-in-aid system as soon 
as that district is provided with an efficient high school, Government or other 9 
along with its necessary feeders. 

12, That it be a general principle that the grant-in-aid should depend — 

[a) On locality, i.e. % that larger proportionate grants be given to schools in 
backward districts ; 

(ft) on the class of institutions, $.<?., that greater proportionate aid be given 
to those in which a large amount of self-support cannot be expected, 
Girls 1 Schools and Schools for lower castes and backward races* 
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13. That the following be adopted as general principles to Tegnlate the 
amount of grants-in-aid except in cases in which recommendations for speoial aid 
have been made : — 

(a) That no grant be given to an institution which has become self-support- 
ing by means of fees, and which needs no further development to meet 
the wants of the locality. 

(ft) That the amount of State aid (exclusive of scholarships from public 
funds ) do not exceed one*half of the entire expenditure on an institu- 
tion. 

(0 That as a general rule this maximum rate of aid be given to girls’ schools, 
primary school and normal schools. 

30. That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual transfer to 
local Native management of Government schools of secondary instruction (in- 
cluding schools attached to first or second grade colleges ), in every case in which 
the transfer can be effected without lowering tlic standard or diminishing the supply 
of education, and without endangering the permanence of the institutions transferred. 

32 It is satisfactory to find that the principles of this important 
chapter aro generally accepted by the Local Governments. There may be 
slight difficulties, however, in adapting some of them to existing local 
arrangements — thus recommendation ^fth at teachers in Non -Government 
Schools be allowed to obtain certificates by examination without normal 
training) is objected to in Madras, where there is a very complete sys- 
tem of normal training. But if the examination for certificates be prop- 
erly conducted, the exceptions proposed in the rule might usefully be 
allowed. The matter is one fora conference to settle. Recommenda- 
tion 2, regarding the mode of calculating grants to schools where the 
teachers, being employed by relieiouR or charitable associations, draw no 
regular salary, is also objected to in Madras ; but the Governor- General 
in Council thinks it right that a reasonable salary shold be assumed 
as the basis of calculation in such cases. His Excellency in Council has 
already explained why he agrees with the Commission that the pay- 
ment- by-rcsulls syst.om is not suited to colleges. A careful revision of 
the grant-in-aid rules, made in consultation with managers of raided 
schools, should be carried out where this has not already been done. 
The policy laid down in recommendation 10 that the improvement and 
extension of private institutions shall he in future the prinoipal 
care of the Department, meets with general acceptance, and His Ex- 
cellency in Council hopes that real effect may be given to it. 
It should be understood that board schools and municipal schools 
are not private institutions in the sense contemplated by the 
Commission. What is wanted is to draw forth genuine private enter- 
prise, and to encourage the transfer of Government schools and board 
schools to the hands of trustees who will interest themselves with their 
maintenance, and thus set free the funds of the public for the extension 
of education in other directions. It is not fostering education by pri- 
vate enterprise to give a school that has no endowment or subscription 
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—only its lee income— a grant sufficient to defray the balance of its ex* 
peases. Such a school is in fact a Government or board school. Hence 
the value of the principle that State aid should not exceed half the 
entire expenditure on an institution, those interested being thus com- 
pelled to raise funds to supplement the fee income. 

33. The Government of India accepts the cautious and well-oonBid? 
ered proposals of the Commission on the subject of the gradual with- 
drawal of Government from the charge of institutions of a high order, 
and especially [from Colleges. These recommendations are quite in 
accordance with the policy of Government as explained in paragraph 
10 of the Resolution appointing the Commission. It was said— 

In pursuance of this policy it is the desire of Government to offer every en- 
couragement to Native gentlemen to come forward and aid, even more oxfcensively 
than heretofore, in the lestablishment of schools upon the grant-in-aid system ; 
and His Excellency in Council is the more anxious to see this brought about, be- 
cause, apart altogether from the consequent pecuniary relief to Government, it is 
chiefly in this way that the Native community will be able to secure that freedom 
and variety of Education which is an essential condition in any sound and complete 
educational system. It is not, in the*opinion of the Governor-General in Council, a 
healthy symptom that all the youth of the country should be cast, as it wero, in the 
same Government educational mould. Rather ijtft desirable that each section of the 
people should be in a position to secure that description of education which is most 
consonant to its feelings and suited to its wants. The Government is ready there- 
for$ to do all that it can to foster such a spirit of independence and self-help. It is 
’willing to hand over any of its own Colleges or schools in suitable cases to bodies 
of Native gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided 
institutions ; all that the Government will insist upon being that due provision is 
made for efficient management and extended usefulness. It will be Tor the Com- 
mission to consider in what mode effect can most fully be given to these views, 
and how the grant-in-aid Bystem may best be shaped so to stimulate such indepen- 
dent effort, and make the largest use of the available Government funds. 

It is left to the Local Governments to give effect to the recommen- 
dations on this subject gradually and as local circumstances permit. It 
is, as has been repeatedly declared, in no degree the wish of the 
Government of India to discourage high education in any way 
whatever. On the contrary it believes it to be one of its most important 
dnties to spread and foster it. What it specially, however, desires is to 
secure assistance to the limited funds of the State by calling forth 
every available private agency in connection with every branch of 
.public instruction. It is in connection with high education, and in view 
of the direct pecuniary advantages which it holds out to those who 
follow it, that the Government thinks it can most properly insist on the 
fullest development of the principle of self-help. 

94 With reference to the modified conscience clause embodied in 
the proviso to Recommendation 25, the Secretary of State has decided 
that, as no practical difficulty has arisen from the absence of such a eon- 

17 
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dition in the Scheme of education laid down in the Despatch of 1854/ 
the proviso had better be dropped. The following recommendation (26) 
may also therefore be dispensed with. 

Special Classes— Chapter IX of the Report. 

35. Chapter IX deals with the subject of Special Classes — (1) 
Native Chiefs and Noblemen ; (2) Muhammadans ; (3) aboriginal races ; 
(4) low castes ; and (5) the poorer classes. As to the education of the 
sons of Chiefs and Nobles, the Government of India will only remark 
that institutions designed for them should be entirely self-supporting. 
The Governor-General in Council has the subject of Muhammadan 
education at present under separate consideration ; and will merely 
say here that, in view of the backward condition into which, in 
some Provinces- the members of that community have fallen, he thinkfl 
it desirable to give thorn in some respects exceptional assistance. 
Tho proposals bearing upon the education of aboriginal races are 
approved. His Excellency in Coancil attaches great importance to 
the provision of adequate educational facilities for children of low caste 
parents. In their recommendatiqps bearing on this point in Chapter IX, 
the Commission re-affirm the principle that no boy be refused admission 
to any Government college or school merely on the ground of oaste, 
and they recommend that it be applied with due caution to every in- 
stitution, not reserved for spooial classes, which is wholly maintained 
at the cost of public funds, whether Provincial, Municipal or Local, They 
had already touched upon the subject in their recommendations under 
indigenous and primary education (Nos. 8, 9 and 14, Chapter III, and 25 
and 26 of Chapter IV). In the case of aided schools the Commission, 
as already explained, propose to stimulate the admission of low caste 
pupils by requiring institutions, wishing to exclude them to register 
themselves as “ Special Schools”, by favouring schools which do nofc so 
register, and by requiring the maintenance of a due proportion between 
Special and other Primary Schools. 

There are doubtless many parts of India, even at the present day, 
where much tact will have to be shown by the officers of Government in 
leading the managers of aided schools to throw their institutions open 
to low-caste children. It has been above explained that no compulsion 
is to be used, but it is hoped that by the exercise of that due caution 
on which tho Commission rightly insist, and through the example set 
by Government and other schools supported by public funds, progress 
may be made in rendering the aided schools of the country available 
for all classes of the community. As regards the poorer classes gener- 
ally, the Commission would make due provision for free studentships 
and speoial schools suited to their wants. 
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4'emaie Education— Chapter X of the Report. 

36. The Governor-General in Council has nothing to add to what 
the Commission say on the subject of female education (Chapter X). 
All their proposals appear to be suitable and are generally approved by 
Local Governments. 

Legislative— Chapter XI of the Report. 

37. In their Chapter XI the Commission discuss the question of 
legislation. The Local Governments appear to be unanimous in deprecat- 
ing any special educational legislation at the present time. Under all the 
acts for settling the conditions of Local Self-government in Municipal- 
ities and rnral tracts, — provision, more or less complete, has been made 
for education, and the wish is generally expressed that each Province 
should be left to work on the lines laid down in the local laws, and that 
any further legislative action should be deferred until it be seen whether 
the results are satisfactory or the reverse. 

38. The Governor-General in Council is content for the present to 
accept in this matter the conclusions of the Local Governments, in re- 
lianco upon their hearty co-operation in the oompleto application of the 
principles now laid down by the Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State. The local boards will therefore ordinarily 
form the school board for the area under their jurisdiction. It will 
.probably be found desirable to appoint special educational committees 
of the boards, and some local enactments permit the association of out- 
siders on snoh committees with the members of the boards. The boards 
will also doubtless see it to be advisable to encourage the formation 
of school committees in connection with individual institutions or 
groups of institutions. The chief matter is that the Local Govern- 
ments shall see that the boards give full effect to the policy of 
Government, and that they work the grant-in-aid rules equitably 
and • liberally, maintaining the essential principles of the Govern- 
ment system, and encouraging the development of private enter- 
prise in education. Their relations to the Department, and the position 
of inspecting officers must be determined by the Local Governments, 
having regard to the capacity and character of each board and the 
advanced or backward character of the tract for which it is appointed. 
The Governor-General in Council has no desire to insist on universal 
uniformity. As regards control of funds, most of tho local enactments 
do not provide for a separate school fund. This will make it the more 
necessary for the Local Government to see that a clear understanding 
is oome to with each board as to the provision to be made for education 
and the due appropriation of the Government subsidy. The working of 
the boards should be fully noticed in the Annual Provincial Education 
Reports. 



Financial - Chapter XVI of the Beport 

39, After all, the most important question in connection with the 
spread of Education in India is that of the provision of fnnds. The 
Governor- General in Council is glad to find from the Reports of the 
Local Governments that they are alive to the necessities of the case 
ready to do- what they can to meet them. The Bengal Government 
estimates that 14 lakhs of rupees of additional charge are required to 
enable it to do all it desires for primary and aided ednoation. It hopes 
that 1| lakhs of this burden will be taken up by the Municipalities of 
the Province, and for the rest it proposes to increase its own allotments 
as its resources permit, hoping in nine years* time to work up 
to the maximum, Bengal is a Province where private liberality has 
already come forward to some extent, and where the fees paid for edu- 
cation are substantial. But the Governor-General in Council is not 
without hope that the era of private enterprise in education is only 
now beginning in Bengal, and he trusts the Local Government will do 
all it can to elicit and encourage a large development of such effort. 
The Madras Government pledges itself in future to contribute for 
education live per cent, of its Provincial income. The payments from 
local funds and town funds are also expected to grow, and altogether 
it is anticipated that 21 lakhs of rupees per annum will be forth- 
coming in tho immediate future as against 14 lakhs estimated by the 
Commission for 1881-82. The Bombay Government also promisee to 
increase its allotment as its funds permit. The Norths Western Provinces 
and Oudh Government has not yet submitted any financial report. 
Tho Punjab Government is unable to increase its payments. In the 
Central Provinces five per cent, of the Provincial income is to be set 
apart for education. The cess contribution is rising ; towns are expected 
to contribute more largely ; and considerable donations from private 
liberality have been received for the establishment of Colleges at Jnb- 
balpore and Nagpore. In Assam , taking Provincial and local revenue 
together, about 5^ per cent, is given to education. The allotments 
have steadily increased. In Coorg and Hyderabad all the funds neoes- 
sary in the backward condition of the Provinces are forthcoming. The 
rate of advance mast everywhere be determined by the me an# of all 
kinds at the disposal of the Local Governments. In Bombay, the Pun- 
jab, and some other Provinces private munificence has been very 
prominent, especially in connection with higher ednoation. The Govern* 
men! of India feels sure that there will be no falling off in thin respect. 
The Local Governments should also, as far as their permit, 

supplement this increased local effort by contributions from Provincial 
revenues. In urging on Local Governments a more liberal policy 
in regard to educational expenditure, the Government of ji aware 
that the policy is one, the proposed development of which was npt 
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contemplated on the conclusion of the provincial contracts, under 
which education *is purely a provincial charge. The Governor-General 
in Council will, therefore, should necessity arise, and should a review 
of the financial situation of any Looal Government show that it is do- 
able to increase expenditure on ednoation to the extont contemplated, 
be prepared to consider any claims that may reasonably be pnt forward 
for assistance from Imperial revenues, and to deal with them in as 
liberal a spirit as the condition of Imperial finances at the time will 
permit. The Government of India, however, is confident that the several 
Looal Governments will not make applications of this nature, unless, on 
a review of their whole resources, it is found to be inevitable. In the 
event of assistance being required, the government of India desires it, 
therefore, to be understood that this will bo granted, not solely on the 
terms of the provincial contract in respoot. of education, but, with regard 
to the results of the contract as a whole, and to the present state and 
prospects of the finances of the Province concerned, as well as of the Im- 
perial finances. In introducing the new schemes of Local Self-govern- 
ment, the Governor- General in Council has always deprecated any 
attempts to impose additional financial burdens on the looal boards. 
It is, however, hoped that they will themselves, in View of their increased 
powers and responsibilities, bo prepared hereafter to provide further funds 
for the extension of ednoation, as circumstances may from time to time 
permit. 

40. The Governor-General in Council has already conveyed to the 
President and members of the Commission the thanks and acknow- 
ledgements of the Government of India. The labours of the Special 
Committee who drafted the chapters of the Report are particularly 
deserving of cordial recognition. His Excellency in Council has now 
much pleasure in making public the following extract from a despatch 
from the Secretary of State 

I ^n glad to avail myself of this opportunity to express my entire satisfaction 
at the manner in which the Commission have discharged the duty entrusted to thorn. 
They have examined with great care and impartiality the past history and present 
condition of education in every Province of British India (except Burma), and it is 
difficult to over-estimate the value of their labours. I request that your Lordship 
will convey my thanks to the President and Members of the Commission, official and 
unofficial, for the very important public service which they have rendered. 

Order . —Ordered that the foregoing Resolution be communicated to 
the Department of Finance and Commerce, to the several Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, and to the President and Members of the 
Ednoation Commission ; and that it be published in the Gazette of India . 

(True Extract). 

A. MACKENZIE, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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APPENDIX C. 

The Government of India's Resolution on Education in India. 


The following Resolution of the Government of India on th® 
quinquennial review of education (1S92-93 to 181)6-97) by Mr. J. S. 
Cotton is published in the Gazette of India of the 4th November 1899 : — 

The ( rovemment of Inrlia him* carefully considered tlie quinquennial review of 
education (1892-93 to 1896-97) b\ Mi ,!. S. Cotton. They have also obtained the 
figures for 1697-98 and 1898-99. as these veins are important in respect of the effect 
of plague and Famine on the educational statistics. It has been necessary also to 
consult the local reports more csjieeially this year, as Mr Cotton is lacking in Indian 
oxjK)rfcnce. The Government of India reirret to ol>scrve that, there is a marked 
departure in many respects from the principles laid down by t ho Indian Education 
Commission and accepted by the Government of India It is desirable to indicate 
the principal points in respect of which bocal Government* seem to have lost sight 
in any decree of the more impoiiani of these principles . and also briefly to indicate 
the general impressions left on the mind by this renew. 

2 Ju regard to Mr Colton’s General Summary, the following figures are 
interesting as showing the proa ns* which has been made during the last- fifteen 
years, and also n> indicating the influence of the calamities of famine and plague on 
the statistics of the latei \ear*» (/;/' paragraph 6 of Mi. Cotton's Kc\iew) : 


1 

1881-82 

1896-97. 

1898-99. 

PuHiiie Institutions. ! 

Institu- 

tions. 

1 

i 




- 

,, iln-.tit.u- 

Plipils .. 

1 j lions. 

Pupils 

1 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Colleges ... . . : 

85 

7.-82 

160 

18,783 

168 

20,681 

Secondary Schools 

! 4.122 

222.097 

5,267 

535,155 

5,382 

566,603 

Primary Schools (males) 

83,591 

2,070,953 

97,881* 2,892,264 

95,197 

2,820,421 

Do. (females) . 

1 2,678 

85,279 

6,039 

! 317,5611 

5.611 

312,871 

Training Schools (males) . 

i 97 

3,563 

139 

4,4971 

134 

4,369 

I)o. (female^) 

! le 

519 

45, 1,170 

46; 

1,230 

Other Special Schools 

j 125 

5,068 

355 

18,952 

539 

22,547 

Total Public Institutions 

90,714 

2,395,071 

109,886 

3,788,382 

, 107,077 

3,748,722 

Private Institutions . . 

j 4,275 

5e,918 

42, 139 j 668,488; 42,671 

598,319 

Grand Total 

j 94,989 

2,451,989 

152,025 

! 

4,356,870 149,748 

i 

4,347,041 
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3. Id regard to the controlling agencies, the following figure* show* the different 
provision made in different provinoes : — 


Provinces. 

Indian Educa- 
tional Service. 

J 

Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. 

Number that 
would be allotted 
if the officers vrere 
divided among 
the Provinoes ac- 
cording to popu- 
lation. 

No. 

Cost per 
mensem. ( 

No 

Cosi per 
mensem. 

Indian 

Educa- 

tional 

Service. 

Provin- 
cial Edu- 
cational 
Service. 



R 


R 



Madras 

19 

16,893 

32 

10,850 

14 

35 

Bombay 

21 

17,166 

23 

8,400 

13 

27 

Bengal 

27 

23,333 

113 

29,250 

31 

71 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh .. 

11 

9,683 

24 

7,750 

21 

47 

Punjab 

8 

6,650 

17 

6,100 

8 

21 

Central Provinces . . 

6 

5,283 

4 

1,233 

5 

12 


92 

~ 79,008 ' 

213 

63.588 

92 

213 


It is clear that the provision for control made in some provinces is inadequate ; 
and in view of the very unsatisfactory state ot primary and secondary education in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudli (as will be seen later), attention must spe- 
cially be drawn to the fact that that province is under-officered. 

4. Turning to Inspectors, the following figures are of interest — 


Inspecting .Staff, 1696-97. 


Provinces. 

Inspectors. 

| 

Assistant 

Inspectors 

Deputy 

Inspectors. 

bub- 

Inspeotorts. 

Inspecting 

School- 

masters 

Madras 

4 

9 

62 


255 

Bombay 

5 


28 

52 

# 

Bengal 

6 

io 

48 

210 

479 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. 

5 ‘ 

9 


... 

• • . 

Punjab 

5 | 

! 7 

2W 


M1 

Central Provinces 

4 


25 

3 

1 


Here again the North-Western Provinces end Oudh show most unfavourably. 
Inspection is practically neglected, if one may judge from the figures. It is doubtful 
whether adequate provision exists in any province except perhaps in Bombay. In 
Bengal the number of Inspectors of all sorts seems adequate ; but the quality of the 
agency is manifestly unsuitable. In paragraph 33 of the Review, Mr. Gotten correctly 
says : “ The chief 6^/rw, having his own school to look after, cannot give sufficient 
time to the inspection of the other schools in his neighbourhood, while the Pmdfy* 
are accused of favouritism, taking bribes and falsifying their diaries. The alternative 
recommended is the employment of Additional [Sub-Inspectors” In Madras the in- 
spection work cannot be regarded as adequately provided for in view of the prevalency 











there of the Grant-in-Aid system. The plan of committing inspection woijt to ■oUpol* 
masters which is thus condemned in Bengal, and is nevOtihelew apparently 
growing in favour ki Madras and Assam, is directly contrary to w ^iws 
of the Education Commission which were accepted by the Government of 
XndUu The Education Commission in paragraph 141 of their report 4»w 
attention to the prevalence of the Aided schools in Madras! Bengal wad 
Assam. And in paragraph 389 (9) they made this general recommendation ; 44 That 
native and other local energy be relied upon to foster and manage all education as 
far as possible, but that the results must be tested by departmental agency, and that 
therefore the inspecting staff be increased so as to be adequate to the requirements of. 
each province." The Government of India remarked in this connection that <( a 
Grant- in- A id system postulates a thorough inspection ot all institutions brought 
under it.” This is a matter which must not be lost sight of. It will take money to 
have a proper inspecting staff ; and it will take time. But it is absolutely essential ; and 
it should be kept steadily in view. Unless adequate inspection is provided for, there 
can be no confidence m the propriety of this expenditure or in the real progress of 
education. The Government of India must ask each Local Government to report 
separately on this important subject, showing how iar the inspecting stuff is ade- 
quate, and how it it. proposed to improve it. : 

5. In respect to the “othei controlling agencies ” leferred to by Mr. Cotton, the 
Government of India invite attention to the recommendations Nos. 15 and 16gnade by 
the Education Commission in paragraph 3b9 of their Report regarding the duty of 
inspection by Revenue officers, and the desirability ot inspection by other Government 
officers and private persons. Revenue ofiicers are in no way relieved of that duty by 
the transference of schools from their charge to the cliargo of Local Boards. Tim 
District officer has many a burden laid on him, but Village schools inspection is a 
very necessary duty and must be insisted on. The duty of inspection is all the more 
incumbent on him, where his diiect charge of, the schools lias ceased. And this duty is 
specially incumbent on him in respect to primary schools, inasmuch as the gentlemen 
who compose these Local Boards belong in many cases to the classes which naturally 
(with comparatively few exceptions) take little interest in the education of the 
humbler classes, or in the diffusion of purely primary education. Where Revenue 
officers cease to interest themselves in the cause of education, the administration of 
the Boards is (as Mr. Cotton says of Bengal) “ not generally attended with success.’ 9 
Local Governments must see that this duty is not neglected, and should specially 
notice how* far it is pei formed. 

^>. The constitution of the Universities, as set forth in paragraph 51 Of Mr. 
Cotton’s Review, shows clearly that, though they are not under the control of the Bdn. 
cation Department, they are intimately connected with the Government. They are so 
constituted that the Government must be held in great measure responsible for their 
administration ; and they are intended to co-operate with the Government in Die 
advancement of higher education. They exercise the most powerful influence over 
High Schools and Colleges. They prescribe the courses of study for the Entrance 
Examination ; and also for their Degrees, to which practically only students Of 
a ffili ate d Colleges are admitted. The variations in the standard for the Matriculation 
'and Degree Examinations, referred to by Mr. Cotton in paragraphs 95 and 58 of hk 
review, exercise, therefore, a serious effect on higher education, in respect of which 
the Local Governments ought to recognise at once their interest and their 
responsibility. 

• V?, It is, however, mainly with the Colleges that the Government of India have 
fbd*>in tfcepreSent Resolution. The important figures for examination are those Set 
faMfcia Mr. Cotton’s Table XLVII (page 77) showing the«lteavdt dfUnlvetrity Arts 
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Examinations according to management of Collage*," and in hi* Table LIII(page9(^ 
eWing the “ Expenditure on Arts Colleges.”* These &gfires show that tWpviociples 
laid down for the final and full acceptance of Local Governments h! paragraph Wf 
Home Department Resolution No. y&, dated 23rd October 1684, are not 
duly careful attention. It was laid down that for all kinds #! “ advaacededucation * 
private effort should in future be increasingly and mainly relied on, and that evebjf' 
form of private effort should l»e systematically encouraged in such ways as these ; 
(a) by clearly showing that, whilst existing State institutions must be maintained in 
complete efficiency where necessary, ** the improvement and extension of institutions 
under private Managers will be the principal care of the Department" ; {&} by insist* 
ing only on 41 efficiency and the protection of neighbouring institutions from unfair 
competition"; ( o ) “by liberal aid and co-operation in the gradual raising of fees, so 
that less and less aid may be required," etc. Now these principles are inconsistent 
with the increase of expenditure from Provincial Revenue* on Colleges under public 
management and with the small rise in,]^ during the quinquennium. 

8. In a speech delivered in the Madias Council on the 12th April 1894, as 
reported in the local Gazette , Lord Wenlock (then Governor) said : *• It has been said, 
with some truth no doubt, that, whenever it is a question of providing money for a 
Government institution, money is forthcoming ; but whenever it is necessary for 

other institutions, the reply is al ways unfortunately non potman a* If twenty -one 

people a»e knocking at the door of Government for relief, who is the person that is 
likely to receive attention from Government first, Government institutions or what I 
may call strangers ? Of the twenty-one it is only natural that Government should be 
a little more tender- hear ted to its own particular child. Hut when its child has been 
fed, I think we may be able to extend our attention to the other twenty." This is surely 
not to make the improvement and extension of institutions under private Managers 44 the 
principal care of the Department.” Lord Wenlock s language would be appropriate 
in the head of a rival concern, but in the Home Department Resolution, dated 18fh 
June 1888, it was distinctly laid down that “ in this as in all other matters it is the 
policy of the Government of India to avoid entering into competition with private 
enterprise.” The remarks of the Director of Education in Madras quoted by Mr. 
Cotton in paragraph 71 of his Review' show also that the principles laid down in 
respect to fees have been lost sight of ; and that Government grants have become in 
&ome oases “ a virtual subsidy to the Managers of aided institutions, helping them to 
recoup a loss of fee income deliberately incurred." These remarks are not quoted 
because the Madras Government most manifestly transgress the principles laid down 
for guidance ; but because they are perhaps the clearest statement of the transgres- 
sion or neglect of these principles which the Government of India believe to be only 
too general. As a matter of fact, perhaps, the most manifest transgressor is the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which has increased its ex* 
penditure from Provincial funds on Colleges under public management during the 
quinquennium by a larger amount than in the case of Primary Education. This 
neglect of principles plainly laid down for guidance cannot be permitted ; and the 
Government of India must insist on the practical observance of the instructions 
contained in the Resolution above quoted, ’ , 

9. In respect to Secondary Education the Govermtifeftt of India pwigmfh il f 
et sag. of Home Department Resolution of the 23rd October 

the following principle : 14 That the function of State effort shall henceforth 
narily be confined to extending Secondary Education in osm where 
demand for this and local co-operation ; ” and in the Bet^iutlOnof theTth 
|894, attention was drawn to the principle which •« haa been acceptedby the Qw&Bfr 
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% %*res in Mr. Otffert* Table LXXVH (page 129) ahowlfcat in the'Nt^^^feteii 
Provinceaand Otidh there has been actual increase in the 
Schools under Government management. But hi all oilier provinces t&erehjNf ;%pili ( 
either slight decrease or no change. * The marked decrease in the Central IhrOYi&w 
is attributed to the transfer of more than 30 schools from Government to tHatridt 
Boards ; this may, however, involve no change of management at all. It cannot he 
said that the second statement of the principle under discussion has been Observed** 
There has been no real withdrawal of Government from the management of Second*’ * 
ary Schools. There are strong arguments against complete withdrawal, • quoted by 
Mr. Cotton from the Directors of Education in Bombay and Bengal (pages 138 And 
141 of the Review), based on the fact that the woll-managed Government Schools 
serve to keep up the standard of discipline in Aided Schools. These arguments hi 
favour of maintaining existing institutions are worthy of the fullest consideration ; 
and the Government of India, while maintaining the position that there should be HO 
extension of the system, will not insist on the withdrawal from management where 
that is considered inexpedient. It seems specially expedient in most oases to have 
one such Government school in each district as a model. 

Ip. In paragraph 22 of the Home Department Resolution of 23rd October 1684 , 
the consideration of the expediency of instruction through the vernacular for boys 
whojfe education terminates with tho middle course led the Government of India to 
commend to the careful consideration of Local Governments the proposal tliat in 
Middle Schools English should only be taught as a language, and oven then only 
as an extra subject when there is a demand for it and a readiness to pay. There con- 
siderations have Jed to the existence of purely Vernacular Secondary Schools in every 
.province except Bombay. In Bombay it is contended that, though in the middle 
stage the Vernacular is the medium of instruction, yet that, hs the pbjeot of Second- 
ary Education is the acquisition of English, it is well to begin it early. However 
this statement may be viewed theoretically, the figures for all provinces show that, as 
Mr. Cotton points out, it may be doubted whether there is any real progress in 
Secondary Vernacular Schools. The fact is that the circumstances of almost every 
occupation in life more and more tend to make even a smattering of English an 
advantage to a boy. The demand for English undoubtedly exists. In that care, 
however, the cost should be more fully met from fees and private sources than it is. 
The Tables LXXXYlland LXXXV11I (pages 160 and 163) for expenditure on English 
and* Vernacular Secondary Schools seem to show that public funds are ut ilis ed 
unduly for the support of English education. The Government of India will be glad 
to have this matter specially considered each Local Government and specially 
reported on. * 

11. In their orders on the Education Commission's Report, the Government of 
India stated that the bifurcation of studies recommended by the Commission was of 
special importance. The recommendation was that “ in the upper classes of 
Schools there be two divisions — one leading to the Entrance Examination of this 
‘ Universities, the other, Of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for c&bl 
mercial or othernon-literary pursuits." The information on this matter contained in 
lit. Cotton's Review is meagre and unsatisfactory. Apparently little or nothing has 
been done in most provinces to give effect to the recommendation of the Commission. 

only provinces which are shown to have taken any action in the matter are the 
J|$yinces add Uudh and the Punjab. In the former the Allahabad 
yitiveraity a “ftibooi Final Rumination,” which is said to be growingia 
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popularity since its institution in 3894-95. Its course includes science; drawing, com- 
mercial subjects and an oral test in English. It is alternative to the Matriculation, 
and ranks with it as an Entrance Examination to the University. Apparently this 
examination may still lead to a University course. In the Punjab on the other hand, 
the University has instituted both an Entrance Examination in science leading to a 
degree, and a Final School Examination called the Clerical and Commercial Examina- 
tion, testing fitness for business, offices, etc. So far as Mr. Cotton’s Review shows, 
this is the only province in which this uon-literary examination exists ; and here it is 
conducted by the University. 'Phis subject demands more careful attention from 
Local Governments; and the Government of India desire to receive a report, from each 
Local Government on the action taken. 

12. Passing on to Primary education, the following figures, extracted from Mr. 
Cotton’s Table t (page' 8), showing the percentage of increase in the different classes 
of institutions, are very striking : 


Class of Institution. 


Percentage of increase in 
Institutions. | Pupils. 


Arts Colleges {females 

Secondary Schools j Guiles 
Primary Schools ( 


13 + 11 

150 + 93 

9 +13 

1 + 17 

7 +13 

15 + 17 


It is primary education which has the chief claim on the State; and the above 
figures must be regarded as unsatisfactory. The figures given in Table XCIX (page 
181) show how backward Primary education still is throughout India. The percent- 
age of the male population of school-going age attending Primary Schools is only 
17‘95, the lowest percentages being 8 76 in the Punjab and 6 83 in the North-Western 
Provinces and Ourih. In view of these figures, the rate of progress is wholly unsatis- 
factory. The figures for expenditure given in Table XXIV (page 31) also indicate 
disregard of the accepted attitude of Government towards Primary education. The 
increase in total expenditure has been 15 percent, for the quinquennium; in 
colleges it has been 14, in the Secondary Schools 16, and in Primary Schools 15. 
The total expenditure on Secondary Schools is 114i lakhs against 110$ lakhs 
on Primary Schools. It has been accepted that “ Primary education possesses 
an almost exclusive claim upon Local Funds set apart for education, and a large claim 
ou Provincial revenues ” (Home Department Resolution of 7th September 1894). It 
is nocessary to reiterate this statement ; for the figures for Primary Schools showing 
the number of pupils and the .expenditure are alike unsatisfactory. The North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab are the provinces that specially require 
improvement. As Mr. Cotton shows in paragraph 115 the matter had attracted the 
attention of the Lieutenant-Governor of the former province. The decision of the 
Government of India in favour of charging fees to scholars of all classes (making 
only speoial exemptions on account of poverty) also requires to be enforced (mde 
paragraph 1? of Home Department Resolution of 23rd October 1884). The Govern- 
ment of India desire to receive a social report on the state of primary education 
from each province. 

13. The quality of the education in Primary Schools may perhaps to a certain 
extent be estimated from the figures as to the average cost of each pupil given in Table 
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OVI (page 207). This table shows that (excluding Burma, the circumstances of 
which are peculiar) the cheapest education is given in Bengal; and U is also 
apparently the lefcst efficient. The Lieutenant-Governor is now (vide Bengal 'Govern- 
ment Resolution No. 2003-Education, dated 11th July last} dealing with this matter. 
Mr. Pedler’s Report, published with that Resolution shows that the quality of the 
Primary education of the Central Provinces is good. The information before the 
Government of India shows that Primary' education is also good iu Bombay and 
Madras. But it is desirable to have clearer information on this point than is avail- 
able for the other provinces, The Director of each proxince must in future give* a 
clear description, in his quinquennial report, of the kind of education given in the* 
Primary Schools and of the progress in its character as indicated by examinations - 
conducted on the lines laid down by the Education Commission in recommendations 
Nos. 7 and 9 (paragraph 124 of their report) which were especially noted and accepted 
by the Government of India. 

14. Mr. Cotton remarks that “ the system of Primary Examinations is very 
complicated.” It would perhaps be more accurate to say that the information supplied 
regarding these examinations is very inenirre and indefinite. Nor can it lx* said that 
the subject of Secondary Examinations is very satisfactorily treated in the Review. 
The, whole question of examinations is one of great importance ; and the Government 
of India desire to invite special attention to it, and direct that the system of both 
Primary and Secondary Examinations be full v considered and reported on by each 
Local Government . The character and effects of the-e examinations have attracted 
attention all o\er India In the North-Western Proxinees and Oudh this question 
has formed the subject of an inquiry resulting in Resolution No. 262, dated 27th .Tune 
last-. In Madras a part of it has formed the subject of an interesting discussion to 
which reference is made in the Education Report for 1897-98 (paragraph 69) There 
is a strong impression in many influential quarters that the present system fosters 
•‘•cramming ' f in the earliest years of a boys education and subordinates educational 
work almost from the first to public examinations. This is a matter that calls for 
most serious consideration. The Government of India must, therefore, ask every 
Local Government to submit a clear re|M>r1 on the system actually in force, to compare 
it with the principles laid down by the Education Commission in paragraphs 124 and 
283 of their report, to examine its operation and effects in the light of experience and 
of the opinion of the best educational authorities of the province, and to make such 
recommendations as may seem expedient. The whole quest km will then be considered 
by the Government of India and final orders will issue. 

%15. Jt is convenient at this point to examine the information regarding the edu- 
cation of girls. Mr. Cotton points out that, owirur to the large proportion of Euro- 
peans and Native Christians to be found in Secondary Schools for girls, it is necessary 
to turn attention mainly to the statistics for Primary Schools. These show indeed 
that progress is being made, but that it is very slow. The percentage of increase In 
the number of girls in public institutions in the preceding quinquennium was 27 and 
in the present quinquennium only 17. The proportion of girls*in public institutions to 
girls of school-going age was 1*58 in 1886-87 ; 1*80 in 1891-92 ; and 2*10 in 1896 - 97 . 
The observations of the Director of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh quoted in 
paragraph 214 of the Review are worthy of attention as indicating the causes of the 
unsatisfactory state of female education in that province. These are, (1) the 
indifference of the people, (2) opposing social customs, (3) the want of schools, 
( 4 ) the want of trained teachers, and (5) the want of earnest effort, on the part of 
Government. The same causes undoubtedly operate elsewhere ; and, in view of the 
very unsatisfactory state of things in other provinces, general attention is invited 
to these remarks. 
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16. The character of the information supplied regarding Training Schools a**ei 
forth in paragraph 139 of Mr. Cotton’s Review is unsatisfactory ; and an effort wiU he 
made to prescribe definitely the form in which information is in future to be submitted. 
This, however, is not the only ease in which the prescribed forms require, revision so 
as to moke the information more intelligible* and useful ; and the whole question 
of their revision will lx* taken up separately. The facts regarding Training Schools 
oh set forth in paragraph 140 of the Review do nor indicate that this import ant subject 
receives the attention which it. deserves. In Madras, Bombay and the Central 
.Provinces more attention has been given to ii than elsewhere: but even in these 
provinces much remains to be done. The Governments of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces and Ornlh arc now turning attention to this matter : and the results 
of their action will hi- watched with interest. The recommendations of the Education 
Commission ( No. 15, paragraph 224, and No. 21, paragraph 389) regarding Normal 
Schools for teachers in both Primary and Secondary Schools are commended to 
Local Governments : and this is another point in resjject to which the Government of 
In 1 ia desire to have a special report. 

17. Attention is invited to the views of the Government of India regarding 
scholarships as expressed in paragraph 24 of Home Department Resolution of the 
23rd October 1884. ’ The object before Government was that “Provision should be 
made bv means of a proper system of scholarships for the rise of youths of proved 
ability from the lowest to the highest grade of institution.” It was pointed out that 
the funds available “ought in any ease to be so distributed that ample facilities for 
obtaining a good Secondary education are held out to a large number of youths in the 
lower schools. The provision for scholarships tenable during a University course 
need not bo so liberal.” The recommendations of the Education Commission to give 
effect to this subject, were uppiovcd by the Government of India. Those recommen- 
dations are contained in paragraph 283 (12 to 14) and paragraph 338 (14) of their 
report . The following figures taken from pages 102, 170 and 216 of the Review are 
instructive in this connection 


P K JlCft X T AC K OF TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

ox Bohol vnsmps devoted in 1896-97 to 


Province. 


Primary 
Schools 
for Boys. 

Secondary 
Schools 
for Boys. 

Arts 

Colleges. 

Madras ... 


1 

22 

31 , 

Bombav... 


14 

38 

20 

Bengal ... 


8 

37 

42 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudb 


1 

46 

36 

Punjab ... 


9 

51 

17 

Central Provinces .. 


13 

65 

15 

Burma 


13 

22 

19 

Assam ... 


7 

44 

38 

Coorg ... 

Borar 


2 

2 

78 

62 

20 


Average 


41 

30 


It will be observed that the order regarding the preference to be given to Second- 
ary education is overlooked in Madras and Bengal and does not receive sufficient 
consideration in oilier provinces. The figures for Coorg are exceptional and require 
explanation. Again, if the figures in column 2 of Table LVIII (page 102) of the 
Review be compared with those in Table XXV on ))age 33, it will be seen also th$t 



Bengal has considerably exceeded, and the Punjab has reached the 2 per cent, limit 
fixed by the Education Commission for Scholarships tenable in Arts Colleges to which 
attention shoufd be drawn. The Government of India must insist on their orders 
being Observed. 

18 . The other sections of Mr Cotton’s Report do not call for special comment 
from the Government of India. The Local Governments will no doubt give them due 
attention. There are defects in the preparation of this Quinquennial Report which 
will be provided against, in future. But the report makes clear the great need that 
exists for steady general supervision to keep the local Educational Departments faith- 
ful to the broad lines of the declared policy of Government. Its perusal gives an 
unfavourable opinion of the progress that has been made, of the manner in which 
previous orders of the Government of India are observed l»y Local Governments, and of 
the general system of management and control. Local Governments have not only 
in many respects neglected the principles laid down by the Government of India, bnt 
have also divested themselves of responsibility and left educational administration in 
the hands of subordinate authorities or of irresponsible and sometimes incompetent 
licrsons. Among the special points that attract, attention arc the small progress 
made in Primary education, the weakness and inefficiency of the system of inspection, 
the contradictory and chaotic condition of Provincial management, and the inade- 
quacy of Training Schools and Colleges. The Government of India have invited 
attention to specific rules and principles which have been ignored, and have asked for 
special reports on particular subjects. They t rust that this may lead to a sounder 
system of educational administration. 









